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NOTICE. 


The Fifth Series of Bbautiful Poetbt is now published. 

It may be had in cloth, at 5«. 6dL, or superbly boand in green and 
gold, or in pniple and gold, as may be desired, for la. 6d., for New 
Year's Gifts, or Prizes, for which it is pecnliarly adapted. 

It will be forwarded by post, paid, to any person incldmg a Post- 
Office Order or Postage Stamps for the price ; or by <rder of all 
Booksellers. 

The second editions of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series 
may still be had, price 5^. 6d. each in plain cloth; or in greei and gold, 
OF porple and gold,^ at 7«. Qd. each. 

Covers, in plain bine cloth, for binding Volumes I., II., II1.,IV., and 
v., may be had, price 1«. each. 


A Yolame of Bsauhful Poetry will be completed in the course 
of the year, so as to form a record of the chmcest Poetry that appears 
daring the year, with a selection from the best Poetry of the PasI 

It will be published on the 1st of each month, in Numbers, priot ^ ; 
also in Quarterly Parts, price 1«. 

Complete, it will be a valuable Year-book of Poetry. 

Advertisements will be inserted on the cover at 2$. 64rfor TwoLi^s, 
or Twenty Words, and Qd* for every additional Ten Words; or will be 
stitched in with the leaves. From the nature of Its drculation, it lUl 
be an unequalled medium for Advertisements of Poetical Publicatiom 

Publishers and Poets are requested to send poetical works h 
notice in Beautiful Poetbt, addressed to the Editor, Cbitio Office 
29, Essex-street, Strand. « 
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LA MADONNA DELL' ACQUA. 

Bj Buskin. 

In the centre of the la^roon between Venice and the months of the 
Brenta, supported on a few mouldering piles, stands a small shrine 
dedicated to the Madonna dell' Acqua, whidi the gondolier never passes 
without a prayer, 

AsoxnxD her shrine no earthly blossoms blow, 
No footsteps feet the pathway to and fro ; 
No sign nor record of departed prayer, 
Print of the stone, nor echo of the air ; 
Worn by the lip, nor wearied by the knee, — 
Only a deeper silence of the sea : 
For there, in passing, pause the breezes bleak, 
And the foam fades, and all the waves are weak, 
The pulse-like oars in softer fall succeed, 
The black prow falters through the wild seaweed-^ 
Where, twilight-bome, the minute thunders reach, 
Of deep-mouthed surf, that bays by Lido^s beach, 
With intermittent motion traversed far. 
And shattered glancing of the western star. 
Till the faint storm-bird on the heaving flow, 
Drops in white circles, silently, like snow. 
Not here the ponderous gem, nor pealing note, 
Dim to adorn — insentient to adore- 
But purple-dyed, the mists of evening float, 
In ceaseless incense from the burning floor 
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Of ocean, and the gathered gold of heayen 

Laces its sapphire yault, and, early ^iyen, 

The white rays of the rushing firmament 

Fierce the blue, quivering niffht, through wreath or rent, 

Of cloud inscrutable and motionless, 

Hectic, and wan, and moon -companioned cloud ! 

Oh I lone Madonna — angel of the deep — 

When the night falls, and deadly winds are loud, 

Will not thy love be with us while we keep 

Our watch upon the waters, and the gaze 

Of thy soft eyes, that slumber not, nor sleep ? 

Deem not thou, stranger, that such trust is vain ; 

Faith walks not on these weary waves alone, 

Though weakness dread, or apathy disdain, 

The spot which God has hallowed for His own. 

They sin who pass it lightly — ill divining 

The glory of this place of bitter prayer ; 

And hoping against hope, and self-resigning, 

And reach of faith, and wrestling with despair, 

And resurrection of the last distress, 

Into the sense of heaven, when earth is bare, 

And of God's voice, when man's is comfortless. 


THE LOST ONE. 


By Makt Howitt. 

Wb meet around the board, thou art not there ; 

Over our household joys hath passed a gloom ; 
Beside the fire we see thy empty chair. 

And miss thy sweet voice in the silent room. 
What hopeless longings after thee anse ! 
Even for the touch of thy small hand I pine ; 

And for the sound of thy dear little feet. 
Alas ! tears dim mine eyes. 
Meeting in every ])lace some joy of thine. 

Or when fair children pass me in the street. 

Beauty was on thy cheek ; and thou didst seem 
A privileged being, chartered from decay ; 

And thy free spirit, like a mountain stream 
That hath no ebb, kept on its cheerful way. 
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Thy laugh was like the inspiring breath of spring, 
That thrills the heart, and cannot be unfelt. 

The sun, the moon, the green leaves and the flowers, 
And every living thing, 
Were a strong joy to thee ; thy spirit dwelt 
Gladly in life, rejoicing in its powers. 

Oh ! what had death to do with one like thee, 

Thou young and loving one ; whose soul did cling, 
Cven as the ivy clings unto the tree, 

To those that loved thee ? Thou, whose tears would 
spring, 
Dreading a short day's absence, didst thou go 
Alone into the future world unseen, 
Solving each awful untried mystery. 
The dread unknown to know ; 
To be where mortal traveller hath not been. 

Whence welcome tidings cannot come from thee ? 

My happy boy ! and murmur I that death 

Over thy young and buoyant frame had power ? 
In yon brignt land love never perisheth, 

Hope may not mock, nor grief the heart devour. 
The beautiful are round thee ; thou dost keep 
Within the Eternal Presence ; and no more 

Mayst death, or pain, or separation dread : 
Thy bright eyes cannot weep. 
Nor they with whom thou aH thy loss deplore ; 

For ye are of the living, not the dead. 

Thou dweller with the unseen, who hast explored 

The immense unknown; thou to whom death and 
heaven 
Are mysteries no more ; whose soul is stored 

With knowledge for which man hath vainly striven ; 
Beloved child, oh ! when shall I lie down 
With thee beneath fair trees that cannot fade? 
When from the immortal rivers quench my thirst P 
Life's journey speedeth on ; 
Yet for a little while we walk in shade ; 

Anon, by death the cloud is all dispersed ; 
Then o'er the hills of heaven the eternal day doth burst. 
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THE BED-STABT. 

By Mrs. Hebtans. 

Fbom a ruin thou art singing, 

Oh lonely, lonely bird ! 
The soil air is ringing, 

By thy summer music stirr'd ; 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 

Of human step or word ; 
Though the fire be quenched, and the feasting done — 

Oh lonely, lonely bird ! 

How can that flood of gladness 

Bush through the fiery lay, 
From the haunted place of sadness, 

From the bosom of decay ? 
Where dirge-notes in the breezes moan, 

Through the ivy-garland heard. 
Come blent with thy rejoicing tone, 

Oh lonely, lonely bird 1 

There's many a heart, wild singer, 

Like thy K)rsaken tower, 
Where joy no more may linger. 

Where Love hath left his bower : 
And there's many a spirit e'en like thee. 

To mirth as lightly stirr'd, 
Though it soar from ruins in its glee — 

Oh, lonely, lonely bird ! 


SHE'S GANE TO DWALL IN HEAVEN. 
A ballad, by Allak OuNKnroHAM. 

She's gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie. 

She's gane to dwall in heaven : 
'* Ye're owre pure," quo' the voice o' God, 

" For dwalnng out o' heaven I " 
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what Ml she do in heaven, mj lassie ? 

what Ml she do in heaven ? 
She *11 mix her ain thoughts wP angels* sangs, 

An' make them mtdr meet for heaven. 

She was beloved by a,^ my lassie, 

She was beloved by a' ; 
But an angel fell in love wi' her, 

An* took her from ns a\ 

Lowly there thou lies, my lassie, 

Lowlv there thou lies ; 
A bonnier form ne^er went to the yird, 

l^or frae it will arise i 

Fu^ soon I follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu' soon I follow thee ; 
Thou left me nought to covet ahin\ 

But tuke gudeness seP wi* thee.' 

1 looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

1 look'd on thy death-cold face ; 
Thou seem!d a lily new cut V the bud. 

An* fading in its place. 

I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

I lookM on thy death-shut eye : 
An* a lovelier li^ht in the brow of heaven 

Fell Time shidl ne'er destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie, 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm ; 
But gane was the holy breath o* heaven 

That sang the evening psalm. 

Tliere*s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 

There's naught but dust now mine ; 
My souPs wi' tliee i' the cauld grave, 

An* why should I stay behin* ! 
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TO A DAISY ON THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 

Bj E. H. BUBRINOTOK. 

A woBD with thee, white daughter of the sun ! 

I pause and wonder whether earth or sky 

Keeps thee so beautiful to human eye. 
Hast thou no sister — solemn as a nun. 

And serious as a mourner — who could make 
A dwelling on this grave ? for thou dost grow 

Too like the likeness of a bride to take 
A place so near dark death. And yet not so t 

Thou never couldst in holier beauty wake 
To grace the home of one who sleeps below. 

Who sleeps below was truthful while he lived, 
And is it sympathy which draws thee here ? 

If I were sure an angel ever grieved. 
Then I would prize thee as an angePs tear. 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 

The conclusion of Edwin Athebstonb's fine epic poem with this 
title. 

Thb work was done. 
The fitful whirlwind, like a bird of prey 
Full gorged, soared upwards, bearing on its wings 
Dense smoke, and clouds of fire. Far pfi* it flew, 
Angrily murmuring ; and in distance died. 
The earth no more was shaken : save the voice 
Of the great conflagration, all was still. 

When firom the ground the millions rose, behold I 
No stone upon another seemed to stand ! 
Where, in the pride of power, and boundless pomp, 
Long ages hud been throned the Eastern Queen, 
Raged now a sea of flame unquenchable ! 

Awe-struck, and sad, the gathered nations gazed ; 
Then, as one soul had ruled them, turned aside, 
And bowed the head, and wept. The crown of earth. 
Her glory and her sunshine, seemed at once 
Shattered, and quenched 1 the brightest star of heaven 
Darkened, and fallen ! 
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As throngb forest vast, 
The pl^ntiye moaning of the wintry wind, 
Pervading far and wide, through midnight sounds, 
So, from that countless multitude, the voice 
Of wailinff, and of lamentation deep, 
Rose on the stirless air. 

One man alone, 
Erect, exulting, on the ruin gazed — 
The priest Belesis ; for, accomplished now, 
The visions and the prophecies of years 
He saw before him. On the arm he touched 
The sorrowing Mede ; and, with an eye of fire. 
And countenance of triumph glowing bright, 
Pointed, and proudly smiled. Arbaces looked, 
Tet breathed no word ; but shook the head, and wept. 

Throughout the night was heard the voice of woe : 
None to his fellows, save in whisper, spake ; 
None from his place removed. 

Day dawned at length ; 
And then, like mourners who long time have bent 
O'er the dark grave, and bid the last farewell. 
To needful tasks they went. 

Nine days, and nights. 
Streamed up the flames ; and stiil the downcast hosts 
lingered to watch and weep. But on the morn 
Of the tenth day, tow'rds Babylon, new seat 
Of Eastern power, 'gan flow the human sea. 

On the broad summits of the southern hills. 
At eve the army camped ; still full in view 
Of that great burning. But no more the flames 
Their luuids triumphant lifled. One vast sheet 
As Hwere a lake of molten iron, lay, 
Yoioeless, and motionless ; with glare intense 
Dying eve's sober raiment. 

At deep night. 
Heaven's flood-gates wide were opened ; and came down 
Heavy, unceasing rain. Down, down, still down, 
Straight as a plummet's course, the broad, close drops 
Unceadngly came down. 

Day rose ; but dark 
As winter's tsr^ilight ; still was heard no sound. 
Save the great boiling of the ponderous flood. 
Noon came, — a deep eclipse ! yet stirred no man. 
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Eye passed ; and night — a pitcfay blackness — fell ; 
Yet still down, down, the unremitting rain 
Poured in thick torrents down I 

Towards break oi dar 
Affain heaven's flood-gates closed ; and when grey light 
Was in the sky, from their dose shelter came 
The wearied millions, and looked forth. But lo ! 
The spacious plain seemed now an inland sea : 
In midst thereof an island, low^ and dark, 
And like a caldron steaming. Where, so late. 
Palace, and tower, and temple ; battlement. 
And rock-like wall, deemed eyerlasting, stood 
Now, yon black waste of smouldering ashes lay ! 

So sank, to endless night, that glorious NiDereh ! 


THE POWER OF THE BARDS. 

This spirited ballad is taken from a Tolnrae of AmerieaD poems, hy 
P. P. COOKB. 

Wisdom, and pomp, and Talour, 

And love and martial glory — 
These gleam up from the shadows 

Of England^s elder story. 

If thou wonld*st pierce those shadows 

Dark on her life of old. 
Follow where march her minstrek, 

With music sweet and bold. 

Right faithfully they guide us 

The darksome way along, 
Driving the ghosts of ruin 

With joyous harp and song. 

They raise up clearest visions. 

To greet us everywhere — 
They bring the brave old voices 

To stir the sunny air. - 

We see the ships of conquest 

White on the narrow sea ; 
We mark from Battle Abbey, 

The plumes of Normandy. 
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We see the royal Rufus 
Gro out the chase to lead — 

Wat Tyrrel's flying arrow — 
The dead king^s flying steed. 

We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock Dower, 

To meet his gentle mistress, 
In twilight^s starry hour. 

We see Blondel and Richard, 
We hear the lays they sing ; 

We mark the dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and kmg. 

We join the iron barons, 
Doing that famous deed — 

Wringing the great old charter 
From John at Runnymede. 

We ride with Harry Monmouth, • 
On Shrewsbury's bloody bounds ; 

We hear the fat knight's moral. 
On Percy Hotspur*8 wounds. 

We mark the banner'd roses—- 
The red rose, and the white, 

And Crookback's barbed charger 
Foaming in Bamet fight. 

We see bluff Harry Tudor, 

To roj-al Windsor ride. 
With faur-neck'd BuUen reining 

A palfrey at his side. 

We join Queen Bess, the virgin, 
And prancingly go forth. 

To hold that stately revel. 
At stately Kenilworth. 

Wejoin the ruder revels, 
tmder the greenwood tree. 

Where outlaw songs are chanted, 
And cans dink merrily. 
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We join the curtal friar, 
And doughty Robin Hood, 

And Scathelock, and the Miller, 
At feast in green Sherwood. 

We greet Maid Marian bringing 
The coUops of the deer, 

And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 

We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark, 

We rise with their uprising, 
At singing of the lark, 

And, blending with his matins, 
We hear the abbey chimes — 

The chimes of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud priestly times. 

And owe we not these yisions 
Fresh to the natural eye — 

This presence in old story — 
To the good art and high ? — 


The high art of the poet, 
The maker of the lays P 

Doth not his magic lead us 
Back to the ancient days P 

For evermore be honour'd 
The voices sweet and bold, 

That thus can charm the shadows 
From the true life of old. 
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TO W. J. H. 

WHILE FLAYIlfG ON HIS FLDTE. 

A little poem by S. T. Colbridoe not fonnd in his collected works, 
but preserved and published by his friend Mr. Joseph Cottle. 

Hush I je clamorous cares ! be mute. 

Again, dear harmonist, again, 
Through the hollow of thy flute. 

Breathe that passion-warbled strain : 

Till memor}'^ each form shall bring 

The loveliest of her shadowy throng ; 
And hope that soars on skylark wing, 

Carol wild her gladdest song ! 

O skilPd with magic spell to roll 
The thrilling tones, that concentrate the soul ! 
Breathe through thy flute those tender notes again. 

While near thee sits the chaste-eyed maiden mild ; 
And bid her raise the poet^s kindred strain 

In soft impassioned voice, correctly wild. 

In freedom's undivided dell. 

Where toil and health, with mellowed love shall dwell, 

Far from folly, far from men, 

■In the rude romantic glen, 

Up the clifl*, and through the glade. 

Wandering with the dear-loved maid, 

I shall listen to the lav. 

And ponder on thee far away. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT SON. 

By an obscure poet, named Stdnet Giles, who died prematurely in 
the North of England about ten years ago. There was great promise in 
him. 

Wb cannot choose but weep ; 
He was our dearly loved, our only one ; 
And brightest hopes and joys are with him gone 

Within the grave to sleep. 
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We hoped to hear hia yoice 
In accents sweet lisping his mother^s name ; 
We thought when summer flowers in beauty came, 

B^^d pluck them and rejoice. 

We hoped he would have knelt 
With us, to ask a blessing on our home — 
That discord misht not ever near us come, 

Nor woe oe ever felt. 

We thought he would have trod 
With us the fielas where we delight to rove ; 
And we had plann'd to guide his thoughts to love 

Nature, and Nature^s God. 

We hoped he would have proved, 
For many years, our help and joy and pride ; 
Then taking to himself a happy bride, 

Love, e*en as we have loved. 

Yet let us cease our sighs : 
For he has passed from darkness into lights 
And is united with the Infinite, 

The Eternal and Allwise. 


CHICK WEEDS. 

One of Thomas Hatnes Bayly^s lively and good-tempered satires. 

My dear, stav here ! I^m quite in fear, 
Unless you all keep very near ; 
My group *s a little bit too large ; 
Nine daughters are so neat a charge : 
And though I know, where'er we go, 
The people think us quite a show ; 
They say (I hate satiric tricks). 
Look at the hen and her nine chicks I 

Oh ! there^s Sir Charles ; I'm certain he 
Will wed one of the family ; 
And should he choose, let none refuse, 
He^s not at all the match to lose. 
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No wonder that he can^t decide 
Which daughter shall become his bride, 
My charming girls, I^m bound to say, 
Are all so perfect in their way. 

Don't stoop like that, my sweetest Bose ; 
Maria, dear, turn out your toes ; 
It gives me pain, my angel Jane, 
To see your squint come back again ! 
Ann, what can make your nose so red ? 
Constantia, do hold up your head ; 
I wish Kate's ancles weren't so thick ; 
Bess, keep your mouth shut, there's a chick ! 

How are yon, dear Sir Charles, so near 
Your praises did you overhear ? 
All female hearts you seem to touch ; 
My sweet girls praise you over much. 
Kate in particular, poor Kate 
Has looked a little pale of late — 
Nay, now so red ! Why whisper •* hush ! " 
What have I said to make her blush ? 

You'll come to tea, Sir Charles, you'll see 
A most harmonious family. 
Bess plays the lute, Ann the guitar, 
Jane learns the harp of sweet Labarre ; 
Bose and Maria, if they're press'd, 
Make use of Broadwood's very best ; 
Constantia sings, indeed we aU 
Love music — ^you are musical ? 

'* I'm musical," Sir Charles replied. 
And took his hat, and hem'd and sigh'd ; 
^* I'm musical, and charmed to view 
Such harmony. Dear ma'am, adieu. 
Ah, what an orchestra for me 
Could I wed all the family. 
Farewell, temptation let me shun, 
'Twould spoil the band to marry one." 
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ENIGMA. 
From an anonymoas volume of poems published some years ago. 

Tm reckoned only, fifty — yet for centaries have been 
In every place, in every clime, amone the living seen. 
Mute, though incessantly in talk, I give to silence sound. 
And single 'tis my fate to be, whilst fast in wedlock bound. 
The learned place me at their head, although unknown to 

fame, 
And eloquence itself delights to sound abroad my name. 

Though plunged in guilt, the tenant of a prison ^s gloomy cell ; 
Yet twice invoked, my potent aid concludes the Wizard^s 

spell : 
I ride upon the whirlwind — ^point the lightning through the 

storm, 
And mine the power, with but a word, another world to form. 
I, too, alone can kindle fame, and what, indeed, is odd. 
The veriest miser can prevent from making gold his Grod. 

I usher in the morning light, yet shun the face of day ; 
A stranger to the voice of mirth, yet join in every play. 
The fabled liquid I, with which poor Tantalus was cursed. 
For in the proffered goblet seen, I mock the wretches thirst. 
The rich secure me for their wealth, the cunning for their 

wiles ! 
And reft of me, ah I changed how soon were beauty^s sweetest 

smiles. 

I lurk within the brilliant glance that flashes from her eye — 
Rest on her ruby lip — and in her laughing dimples lie — 
I breathe the first soft sound of love in the maiden^s willing 

ear, 
And mingle in the rising blush which tells that love is dear. 
I lead the laugh, I swell the glee amid the festal-hull. 
But a truant from the banquet, and a laggard in the ball. 

First in the martial lists I rode, with mail, and lance, and 

shield. 
And foremost of the line I charge upon the battle-field ; 
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And yet though ranked among the bold, I scarcely join the 

fight, 
When, foul disgrace to knighthood^s race, I turn at once to 

flight. 
From greatness thus removed, I make companionship with 

evil; 
And, in your ear a word, maintain alliance with the devil. 


BURNS. 

A specimen of Coleridoe*s satirical powers has been preserved by 
Mr.* Cottle, — the occasion, a subscription for the family of Bams. 
Mr. Coleridge had often, in the keenest terms, expressed his con- 
temptnoos indignation at the Scotch patrons of the poet, in making him 
an exciseman ; so that something biting was expected. The poem 
was entitled, ^* To a Friend, who had declared his intention of writing 
DO more Poetry." In reading the poem immediately after it was 
written, the rasping force which Mr. C. gave to the following con- 
clading lines was inimitable. 

Is thy Burns dead ? 
And shall he die unwept, stud sink to earth. 
Without the meed of one melodious tear ? 
Thy Burns, and Nature's own beloved Bard, 
Who to " the illustrious of his native lai^id," 
So properly did look for patronage. 
Ghost of Msecenas ! hide thy blushing face! 
They took him from the sickle and the plough-— 
To gauge ale-firkins 1 

O, for shame return ! 
On a bleak rock, midway the Aonian Mount, 
There stands a lone and melancholy tree, 
Whose aged branches to the midnight blast 
Make solemn music, pluck its darkest bough, 
Ere yet th' unwholesome night-dew be exhaled. 
And weeping, wreathe it round thy poet's tomb : 
Then in the outskirts, where pollutions grow. 
Pick stinking henbane, and the dusky flowers 
Of nightshade, or its red and tempting fruit ; 
These, with stopped nostril, and glove-guarded hand. 
Knit in nice intertexture, so to twine 
Th' illustrious brows of Scotch Nobility ! 
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THE WEST WIND. 


Pablished anonymonslj in an American newspaper, 

O WILD wind, blowing out of the West, 

And sweeping across my soul ! 
O wild wind, give me a little rest 

Till my wounded heart be whole! 

Blow out of the north, blow out of the south, 

Blow out of the east to me ! 
But Eye in the west has filled her mouth 

With words of prophecy. 

For hate is chill, and love is warm, 

And the tale of youth is sweet ; 
But the west wind tells of a fearful storm 

That my soul has yet to meet. 


THE PINE. 

By a new American poet named William W. Stort. 

Aloite, without a friend or foe. 
Upon the rugged cliff I stand 
And see the valley far below 

Its social world of trees expand ; 
A hermit pine I muse above, 
And dream and wait for her I love. 
For her, the fanciful and free, 
That brings my purest joy to me. 

Oft dancing from the laughing sea 

When morning blazes on my crest, 
All wild with life and gaiety 

She springs to me with panting breast. 
Her sun-spun ringlets loosely blown. 
And eyes that seem the dawn to own, 
She greets me with impetuous air 
And shakes the dewdrops from my hair. 
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At midniglit as I stand asleep, 

WliDe constellations stream above, 
I hear her up the mountain creep 

With sighs and whispers full of love : 
There in my arms she gently lies, 
And breathes mysterious melodies, 
And with her childlike winning ways 
Among my leaves and branches plays. 

Heaped in the wintered snowy shroud, 

With icy fingers to each limb, 
Or drenched by summer*s thunder-cloud, 

Of her, and her alone, I dream ; 
And where the trees are bending low. 
And the broad lake with crisped flow 
Darkens its face despite the sun, 
I watch her through the valley run. 

Sometimes, when parched in summer noon, 
She brings me odours from the east, 

And draws a cloud before the sun, 
And fans me into peaceful rest. 

In my siesta while I drowse 

She rustling slips amid my boughs, 

And teases me, the while that I 

In dreamy whispers make reply. 

Sometimes, as if in fierce despair. 

The tears of passion on her face. 
With tempest locks and angry air 

She round me flings her wild embrace. 
And sobs, and moans, and madly storms. 
And struggles in my aching arms 
Until, the wild convulsion past. 
She falls away to sleep at fast. 

And if my fate at length ordain 

This fallen trunk of mine to bear 
Some stately vessel o^er the main, 

I know she^ll not forget me there. 
And oft the sailor ^mid the gale, 
Above my corse shall hear her wail 
And sob with tears of agony. 
Far out on the Atlantic sea. 


TOI^ TT. 


8S 
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THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

By RuFTTS Dawes, an American poet. 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in a loyous flight ; 
I know her track through the balmy air. 
By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 
Sne leayes the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the yauey with crystal sheen. 

At mom I know where she rested at ni^ht, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy deught ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her mngs 
A shower of light from her purple wings. 
Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstasy ! 

At noon she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms oyer waters meet; 

She dimples the waye where the sreen leayes dip, 

That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden*s lip, 

When her tremulous bosom would hide in yain, 

From her loyer, the hope that she loyes again. 

At eye she hangs o^er the western sky, 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 
She paints a border of crimson and gold. 
Where the lingering sunbeams loye to stay 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour. 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 

She mellows the landscape and crowds the stream 

With shadows that flit lixe a fairy dream ; 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 

The Spirit of Beauty is eyerywhere. 
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CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

Translated from the Dotch of Joost Van den Vondbl, who was 
bom at KeiJen, in 1587. At the early age of tlurteen he is said to 
have been noticed bj Hooft. His edncation, however, was mach 
neglected, as he did not commence a conrse of study nntil he was more than 
twenty-six years of age. He acquired a very extensive general know- 
ledge, and as a poet has never been rivalled in Holland. His tragedies 
are, perhaps, the grandest specimens of Dutch literature. His iMcifer 
is the most splendid and inspired poem in the langua^ and has often 
been compared with our Milton's Paradite Lost, The following is a 
passage in his great poem of Lucifer, 

Who sits above heaven*s heights sublime, 
Yet fills the gravels profoundest place, 

Beyond eternity, or time, 

Or the vast roond of viewless space : 

Who on Himself alone depends — 

Immortal — glorious — but unseen — 
And in His mighty being blends 

What rolls around or flows within. 

Of all we know not — all we know — 

Prime source and origin — a sea. 
Whose waters pour'd on earth below 

Wake blessing^s brightest radiancy. 

His power — love — wisdom, first exalted 

And wakenM from oblivion's birth 
Yon starry arch — yon palace, vaulted — 

Yon heaven of heavens — to smile on earth. 

From His resplendent Majesty 

We shade us *neath our sheltering wings, 

While awe-inspired and tremblingly 
We praise the glorious King of kings, 

With sight and sense confused and dim ; 

O name, describe the Lord of lords, 
The seraph's praise shall hallow Him ; 

Or is the theme too vast for words ? 
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BBSPOK8K. 

'Tis God who pours the living glow 
Of light, creation's foantain-head : 

Forgive the praise — too mean and low— 
Or from the living or the dead. 

No tongue Thy peerless name hath spoken. 
No space caYi hold that awful name ; 

The aspiring spirit^s wing is broken j — 
Thou wilt be, wert, and art the same 1 

Language is dumb^Imagination, 
Knowledge, and Science, helpless fall ; 

They are irreverent profanation, 
And Thou, O God 1 art all in all. 

How vain on such a thought to dwell ! 

Who knows Thee — ^The^ the All-unknown? 
Can angels be Thy oracle. 

Who art — ^who art Thyself alone t 

None — none can trace Thy course sublime, 
For none can catch a ray from 'l*hee, 

The splendour and the source of time — 
The Eternal of eternity. 

Thy light of light outpour'd conveys 

Salvation in its flight elysian. 
Brighter than e'en Thy mercy's rays ;— 

But vainly would our feeble vision 

Aspire to Thee. From day to day 
Age steals on us — ^but meets Thee never : 

Thy power is life's support and stay — 

We praise Thee — amg Thee, Lord ! for ever. 

Holy — holy — holy! Praise- 
Praise be His m every land ; 

Safety in His presence stays — 
Sacred is His high command ! 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE IN THE 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Bj Theodore Elbert, a jonng Swede. 

Thb humble building rises fair, 

Beneath the cliff above the sea, 
As if it had grown upward there, 

A temple for the heart to be : 

Its quiet beauty blesseth me 

With thrills of inmost gladness. 
And e^en its lowly mounds leave nought 
To raise a single aching thought. 

Or throb of bitter sadness. 

The little bell agdnst the sky, 

The low grey walls, the printless sod — 

The roof through which, with fearless eye, 
We look with faith to find our God — 
The churchyard small, so seldom trod. 
Whence wandering folly flees ; 

In holy beauty all is calm : 

O kneel, and raise a grateful psalm, — 
God gave in love for these. 

The main below, the heavens above, 

Speak not of G^d more plain than thou ; 
Around thee breathes a voice of love, 

And humble strength is on thy brow : 
Methinks thy narrow floor e'en now. 

The Mighty Presence fills ; 
And thou art earth's most fitting place^ 
For man to commune face to face, 

With him his life who wills. 


I LOVE THE LAND, 

By William Kennedt. 

I LOVE the land ! 
I see its mountains hoary. 

On which time vainly lays his iron hand ; 
I see the valleys robed in sylvan glory. 

And many a lake with lone, romantic strand ; 
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And streams, and towers, by immortal story 
Ordained heart-stirring monuments to stand : 

Yet tower, stream, lake, or yalley could not move me, 
Nor the star-wooing mountain, thus to love thee, 
Old, honoured land I 

I love the land 1 
I hear of distant ages 

A voice proclaiming that it still was free; 
That from the hills where winter wildest rages 

Swept forth the rushing winds of liberty ; 
That blazoned broadly on the noblest pages 

E'er stamped by Fame its children's deeds shall be. 
O ! poor pretender to a poet's feeling 
Were he who heard sucn voice in vain appealing : 
I love the land ! 

I love the land ! 
My fathers lived and died there ; 

But not for that the homage of their son ; 
I found the spirit in its native pride there — 

Unfettered thoughts — ^right actions boldly done : 
I also found — (the memory shall preside here, 

Throned in his breast, till life's tide cease to run) 
Afiection tried and true from men high-hearted. 
Once more as when from those kind friends I parted, 
God bless the land ! 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
By Hartley Colbridqe. 

Ah I well it is, since she is gone. 

She may return no more, 
To see that face so dim and wan, 

That was so warm before. 

Familiar things would all seem strange, 
And pleasures past be woe ; 

A record sad of ceaseless change 
Is all the world below. 
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The very hills, they are not now 

The hills that once they were, — 
They change as we are changed, or how 

Could we the burden bear ? 

Ye deem the dead are ashy pale, 

Cold denizens of gloom ; 
But what are ye that live, and wail, 

And weep upon the tomb ? 

She passed away like morning dew. 

Before the sun was high ; 
So brief her time, she scarcely knew 

The meaning of a sigh. 

As round the rose its soft perfume. 

Sweet love around her floated ; 
Beloved she grew, while mortal doom 

Crept on, unfelt, unnoted. 

Love was her guardian angel here ; 

But Love to Death resigned her: 
Though Love was kind, why should we fear 

But holy Death is kinder ? 


TO MY INFANT. 
By Alaric a. Watts. 


WjelcobibI thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbinger of 

bliss! 
How have I look'd, till hope grew sick, for moment bright 

as this ; 
Thou hast flash'd upon my aching sight when fortune's 

clouds are dark, 
The sunny spirit of my dreams — the dove unto mine ark I 

Oh no, not even when life was new, and love and hope 

were young, 
And o'er the firstting of my flock with raptured gaze I 

hung. 
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Did I feel the glow that thrills me now, the yearnings fond 

and deep, 
That stir my bosom^s inmost strings as I watoh thy placid 

sleep ! 

Though loved and cherishMbe the flower that springs 'neath 

summer skies, 
The bud that blooms 'mid wintry storms more tenderly 

we prize ; 
One does but make our bliss more bright, the other meets 

our eye 
Like a radiant star, when all beside have vanished from on 

high. 

Sweet blossom of my stormy hour — star of my troubled 

heaven ! 
To thee that passing sweet perfume, that soothing light is 

given ; 
And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer far that 

thou, — 
A messenger of peace and love, — art sent to cheer me now. 

What though my heart be crowded dose with inmates dear 

though few, 
Creep in, my little smiling babe, there's still a niche for 

you! 
And should another claimant rise, and clamour for a place, 
Who knows but room may yet be found, if it wears as fair a 

face! 

I listen to thy feeble cry, till it wakens in my breast 

The sleeping energies of love — sweet hopes, too long 

represt ! 
For weak as that low wail may seem to other ears than 

mine, 
It stirs my heart like a trumpet's voice, to strive for thee 

and thine ! 

Tt peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the birth 
Of a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me to earth ; 
And, strengthening many a bright resolve, it bids me do 

and dare 
All that a father's heart may brave, to make thy sojourn 

fair! 
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I cannot shield tbee from the blight a bitter world may 
fling 

O'er all the promise of thj youth — the visions of thy 
spring — 

For I would not warp thy gentle heart — each kindlier im- 
pulse ban, 

By teaching thee — ^what I have learned — ^how base a thing 
b man ! 

I cannot save thee from the grie& to which our flesh is 

heir; 
But I can arm thee with a spell, life's keenest ills to bear. 
I may not fortune's frowns avert, but I can bid thee pray 
For wealth this world can never give, nor ever take away I 

From alter'd friendship's ahilling glance — from hate's en- 

venom'd dart ; 
Misplaced affection's withering pang — or "true love's" 

wonted smart, 
I cannot shield my sinless child ; but I can bid him seek 
Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave earth's 

malice weak. 

But wherefore doubt that He who makes the smallest bird 

his care, 
And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it ill could 

bear, 
Will still His guiding arm extend, his glorious plan pursue, 
And, if He gives thee ills to bear, wiU grant tnee courage 

tool 

Dear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the last ! 
Tis sweet to deem what thou may'st be, when long, long 

years have past ; 
To think, when time hath blanch'd my hair, and others 

leave my side. 
Thou may'st be still my prop and stay, my blessing and my 

pride. 

And when the world has done its worst — when life's fever 

fit is o'er. 
And the griefs that wring my weary heart can never touch 

it more ; 
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How sweet to think thou may*st be near, to catch my latest 

sigh, 
To bend beside my dying bed, and close my glazing eye. 

Oh ! ^tis for offices like these the last sweet child is given, 
The mother's joy, the father's pride, the fairest boon of 

heaven ; 
Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing 

strength the rock ; 
The rainbow to their waning years, — the youngling of their 

flock I 


LINES, 

WRITTBN UNDER A STATUE REPRESENTING CUPID WTTH A FLAMING 

TORCH REVERSED. 

Translated from the Datch of Jan Erull, who followed, in all his 
poetical writings, the style of Cats. He belonged to the lowest ranks 
of society, and was originally a labouring blacksmith. 

The flaming torch to earth's cold breast the child of Venus 

turns, 
Which when he most essays to quench it most intensely 

burns. 
'Tis ever thus with those who seek to change lovers soaring 

course — 
The greater the constraint they use, the greater is its force : 
So 'tis throughout the world, where love is most oppressed 

and bound, 
E'en there its mightiest influence, its greatest strength is 

found. 


JANUARY. 

A vigorous bit of description, by Grahame. 

Long ere the snow-veiPd dawn, the bird of mom 
His wings quick claps, and sounds his cheering call 
The cottage hinds the glimmering lantern trim. 
And to the bam wade, sinking, in the drift ; 
The alternate flails bounce from the loosened sheaf. 
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Pleasant these soands ! they sleep to slumber change ; 
Pleasant to him whom no laborious task 
Whispers, Arise ; — whom neither love of gain, 
Nor love of power, nor hopes, nor fears, disturb. 

Late daylight comes at last, and the strained eye 
Shrinks from the dazzling brightness of the scene, 
One wide expanse of whiteness uniform. 
As yet no wandering footstep has defaced 
The spotless plain, save where some wounded hare, 
Wrenched from the springe, has left a blood-stained track. 
How smooth are all the fields ! sunk every fence ; 
The furrow, here and there, heap'd to a ridge, 
0*er which the sidelong plough-shaft scarcely peers. 

Cold blows the north- wind o^er the dreary waste. 
Oh ye that shiver by your blazins fires, 
Think of the inmates of yon hut, half-sunk 
Beneath the drift : from it no smoke ascends ; 
The broken straw-fiU'd pane excludes the light, 
But ill excludes the blast : the redbreast there 
For shelter seeks, but short, ah ! very short 
His stay ; no crumbs, strewn careless on the floor. 
Attract his sidelong glance ; to warmer roofs 
He flies ; a welcome, soon a fearless guest. 
He cheers the winter day with summer songs. 

Short is the rei^ of day, tedious the night. 
The city's distant lights arrest my view. 
And mamc fancy whirls me to the scene. 
There vice and folly run their giddy rounds ; 
There eager crowds are hurrying to the sight 
Of feign'd distress, yet have not time to hear 
The shivering orphan's prayer. The flaring lamps 
Of gilded chariots, like the meteor eyes 
Of mighty giants, famed in legends old. 
Illume the snowy street ; the silent wheels 
On heedless passenger steal unperceived, 
Bearing the splendid fair to flutter round 
Amid the flowery labyrinths of the dance. 
But, hark ! the merry catch : good social souls 
Sing on, and drown dull care in bumpers deep ; 
The bell, snow-muffled, warns not of the hour ; 
For scarce the sentenced felon's watchful ear 
Can catch the softened knell, by which he sums 
The hours he has to live. Poor hopeless wretch I 
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His thoughts are horror, and his dreams despair ; 
And ever as he, on his strawy couch. 
Turns heavily, his chains and fetters, grating. 
Awake the inmates of some neighbouring cell, 
Who bless their lot that debt is all their crime. 


THE EXILE AT BEST. 
By John Pierpoint, an American poet. 

His falchion fiashM along the Nile ; 

His hosts he led throii^h Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towers, that shook the while, 

His eagle flag unrolPd — and froze. 

Here sleeps he now alone : not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 

Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 
Hath ever seen or sought his grave. 

Here sleeps he now alone : ' the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 

Hath sunk ; the nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 

Here sleeps alone : the mountain cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of morning scatters, is the shroud 
That wraps his mortal form in death. 

High is his couch : the ocean flood 
Far, far below by storms is curl'd. 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and inconstant world. 

Hark ! comes there from the Pyramids, 
And from Siberia's wastes of snow. 

And Europe's fields, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him ? No. 

The only, the perpetual dirge 
That's heard there, is the seabird's cry, 

The mournful murmur of the surge. 

The wind's deep voice, the world's low sigh. 
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DREAM LAND. 

From the pages of one of the Magazines, when it appeared 
aDonjmouslj. 

Whbbb sunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep, 
She sleeps a charmed sleep ; 

Awake her not. 
Led by a single star, 
She came from very far, 
To seek where shadows are 

Her pleasant lot. 

She left the rosy mom, 
She left the fields of corn, 
For twilight cold and lorn, 

And water-springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look psue, 
And hears the nightingale, 

That sadly smgs. 

Best, rest, a perfect rest, 
Shed over brow and breast ; 
Her face is toward the west, 

The purple land. 
She cannot see the grain 
Ripening on hill and plain ; 
She cannot feel the ram 

Upon her hand. 

Rest, rest, for evermore 

Upon a mossy shore, 

Rest, rest, that shall endure. 

Till time shall cease ; — 
Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Ki^ht that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 

Her perfect peace. 
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§nlliant8. 

A STILL NOONTIDB. 

Bejond the cedar forests lay the clifis 
That overhuDg the beach, but midway swept 
Fair swelling lands, some green with brightest grass, 
Some golden in the sun. Mute* was the scene 
And moveless. Kot a breeze came o^er the edge 
Of the high-heaving fields and fallow lands ; 
Only the zephyrs at long intervals 
Drew a deep sigh, as of some blissful thought, 
Then swooned to silence. Not a bird was seen, 
Nor heard : all marbly gleamed the steadfast sky. 
Hither Orion slowly walked alone, 
And passing round between two swelling slopes 
Of green and golden light, beheld afar 
The broad grey horizontal wall o' the dead-calm sea. 

R. H. HOBNB. 
A FAIR IJkOr. 

Let me contemplate ; 

With holy wonder season my access. 

And by degrees approach the sanctuary 

Of unmatch'd beauty, set in grace and goodness. 

Amongst the daughters of men I have not found 

A more Catholical aspect. That eye 

l^oth promise single me, and meek obedience ; 

Upon those lips (the sweet fresh buds of youth) 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 

Dropt from the opening eyelids of the mom 

Upon the bashful l^ose. How beaut eously 

A gentle fast (not rigorously imposed) 

Would look upon that cheek ; and how delightful 

The courteous physic of a tender penance — 

(WTiose utmost cruelty should not exceed 

The first fears of a bnde), to beat down frailty ! 

MlDDLETON. 
KIGHT. 

How like a widow in her weeds, the night, 
Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits 1 
How sorrowful, how desolate, she weeps 
Perpetual dews, and saddens nature's scene ! 

YOUHG. 
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A SONO. 


A widow bird sate mourning for her love 

Upon a wintry bough ; 
The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 

No flower upon the ground, 
And little motion in the air, 

Except the mill-wheePs sound. Shellet. 

TO SLEEP. 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by. 
One after one ; the sound of ram, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
By turns have all been thought of; yet I lie 
Sleepless : and soon the smml birds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckooes melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee. Sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let roe wear to-night away : 
Without thee what is all the morning's wealth ? 
Come, blessed barrier betwixt day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health I 

WOEDSWOETH. 
ADONIS SLEBPIKO. 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty. Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed. 
By tenderest passion a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout ; just as the coming south 
Disparts a dew-lipp'd rose. Above his head 
Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal ; and round him grew 
AU tendrils green of every form and hue. 
Together intertwined and trammelPd fresh : 
The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mesh, 
Shading its Etbiop berries ; and woodbine 
Of velvet leaves, and bugle-blooms divine. 

Keats. 
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WATTINO AND WATCHINO. 

All the long summer did she live in hope 

Of tidings from the war : and as at eye, 

She with her mother at the cottage door 

Sat in the sunshine, if a traveller 

Appear'd at distance coming o'er the brow, 

Her eye was on him, and it might be seen 

By the flushed cheek what thoughts were in her heart, 

Aiid by the deadly paleness which ensued, 

How her heart died within her. Soutuet. 

Bunrs. 

I do love these ancient ruins : 

We never tread upon them, but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history : 

And questionless, here in this open court, 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some lie interr'd 

Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to* t, 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 

Till doomsday — ^but all things have their end. 

WSB8T£B. 

MUSIC. 

I pant for the music which is divine. 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower, 

Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower ; 

Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I famt, till they wake again. 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, O more, — 1 am thirsting yet, 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, throuc^h every vein. 
Passes into my heart and brain. Shellst. 

woman's tears. 

Hide thy tears — 
I do not bid thee not to shed them — 'twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 
But let me not behold them : they unman me. 

Btbdh, 
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THE STORY OP A VIGIL. 
By MaRib tf. EwEM. 

In the darken'd chamber, so very silent, very lonely, 

I had watched for near an hour, until evening shadows fell ; 

And she lay, asleep I thought hef, and I was with her 

only, 
She so young, and death so near her ! and I loved her 

•* more than well." 

I loved her with the depth and with the po^er of poet 

natures, 
For she alone could understand me — she of all my friends 

alone ; 
Tearfully I gazed upon her beauty^s silent statue features. 
As she lay in her pale repose like an angel carved in stoito. 

And I whispered, " Oh, my fHend I all the wealth and all 

the sweetness 
Of my soul I pour'd upon you, and its altar light is 

moving ; 
And my spirit will be left with a sense of incompleteness 
After you have departed from the circle of its loving." 

She murmur'd: — "That is like you, with your far too 

ardent spirit, 
And yoUr power of much adoring, the which I dare not 

over-praise ; 
For I too a portion of the same lonely gift inherit, 
And much sorrow hath it vnrought me in the morning of 

my days. 

In the morning of my da3r8, for my life is past its morning, 
I am young, but ere the time the shades of night are steal* 

ing on ; 
But my soul ia now at rest, for I see the distant dawning, 
The rising of diviner hopes, and the coming of the sun. 

The glad coming of the sun through the sepulchre's dim 
portal, 

fiooDd the setting of my earthly hopes those fairer splen- 
dours shine ; 

On the wreck of Reeting joys 1 have daspM a joy immortal, 

The faith that trusted to the human I have placed on the 
Divine. 


TOL. VI. 


M 
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Ab yoQ read the other eyeninff the lay of that lone maiden 

* I have lived, I have loved I 'now I wept amid the strain ; 

' I have lived, I have loved ! ' and my sonl was so grief- 
laden, 

I conld not answer to your questions for the smartness of 
the pain. 

A dream of my former life, as jou read the strain, came 

o'er me. 
The lamp within, it hath been said, bums clearest towards 

toe last ; 
And in vivid strange distinctness the long-lost rose before 

me, 
And I lived in all the sweetness and the anguish of the past. 

Mj soul was ever, oh, my friend, of the joyous and the 
loving. 

In its prodigal profusion like a fountain gushing free ; 

And I loved and I trusted, those around me unreproving, 

And my childhood's stream of life was as a smooth and sun- 
lit sea. 

So I grew up in that sunlight, very happy, unbelieving 
That the * ^ of genius ' doom'd me to be lonely 'mid the 

throng ; 
But that knowledge came full early, then was joy amid my 

grievinff. 
And through uie silent sorrow I heard the triumph of the 

song. 

And I tum'd to those around me, and I pour'd my spirit 
o'er them. 

There was that in my rejoicing which they could not un- 
derstand ; 

I was loved, but ' not enough beloved,' and I felt, I stood 
before them. 

As the gleam of a distant star, or the light on far-off 
strand. 

Then there enter'd one among them: I listen'd to his 

praises, 
And I thought I saw the haven through the darkness of the 

night; 
It was nothing but the homage which beauty ever raises, 
I mistook a wand'ring meteor for the watch-fire's steady 

Hght. 
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Oh, the glad birds in the forest 1 Oh, that a«ure .nminer 

momiDg ! 
Oh, tlie happy face of nature I Oh, the love that loved in 

vain! 
'Twere better to have braved it down from heights of silent 

scorning ; 
Bat my heart, for all its wrongings, was untutor'd in 

disdain.^' 

Then she idasp'd my hand in hers, and she falter^ in her 
story. 

Bat she was calm, and only weary from speaking over- 
much; 

For a smile was on her lips, and there shone a kind of glory 

Bound her hair and brow and lovely eyes, or I fancied it 
as such. 

Then she whisper'd, ** Let it pass I I will hasten to the 

ending, 
And I think, my friend, that you too know what remaineth 

unconfest ; 
Strange that all my chequered life, with the present truly 

blending, 
Should but form this silent harmony, this blessedness of 

rest. 

For my soul is now at peace. All the trouble of my spirit 
Was but the consecrated means in its guidance to the ria;ht; 
And if I have much sufferM, 'twas according to my merit. 
I trust the good in all, believing where I cannot see for 
the di^zle of the light. 

And I find that all my wasted faith is better for the moving, 
I flung the broken reed aside, and I grasped the hope 

divine; 
I met you — and your sympathy, your gentleness of loving. 
Filled with overflowing sweetness all this fainting soul of 

mine. 

So like me, yet unlike me ! For you were ever lonely. 
You never sought society, for your studies were your 

friends; 
So all your true affection was devoted to me only. 
For the books were harmless rivals — besides they answerM 

to our ends. 
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They atuwer'd to our ends right well, m that the poef f 

singing, 
And the majesty, the earnestness, the grandeur of the 

strain, 
Gave to each the same high thoughts, as within each sool 

were ringing 
The words of beauty and of truth that we read together 

then. 

And I leave you now, my friend^ but there is no room for 

grieving, 
For you will tread alone the sasme path I had hoped with 

you to tread ; 
It is well, and it is best, do not look so unbelieving. 
Instead of sharing in the race Tli be watching you instead." 

She ended speaking, faintly — I was powerless at replying. 
When the heart is full of sorrow it is better to be atiU t, 
It was an autumn evening, and the winds around were 

sighing — 
From the poplar trees the last leaves were fluttering at will. 

So I drew the curtain closer, and the bell was chiming 

slowly, — 
Very mournfully, I thought, as I whisper'd her, "good 

night ; " 
May her rest be sweet indeed, may her dreams be &ir and 

holy. 
May the shining of the " angel wings ^' turn the darkness 

into light. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

BY FRANCIS S. KEY. 

Francts S, Key is a native of Baltimore. This song is supposed 
to have been written by a prisoner on board the British fleet, on the 
morning after the nnsuccessfal bombardment of Fort Mc Henry. 

SAY ! can you see, by the dawn^s earl^ light. 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming; 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous 
fight. 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
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And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the niffht that our flag was still there ; 
O say I does that star-spangfed banner yet wave 
O^er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Whereas foe^s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o^er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half<-conceals, half-discloses P 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam ; 

Its full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 

Tis the star-spangled banner, O long may it wave 

O'er the land of the firee and the home of the brave I 

And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 

Mid the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a country they'd leave us no more ? 

Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps' pollution ; 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave, 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave, 
O^er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

O thus be it ever, when fireemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war's desolation ! 
Blessed with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it la just. 
And this be our motto, '•^ In God is our trust," 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the firee and the home of the brave. 


LIFE OF LIFE. 
A passage from Covbntry Patmore's Anffd in the House, 

Would wisdom for herself be woo'd. 
And wake the foolish from his dream. 

She must be glad as well as good, 
And must not only be but seem. 
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Beauty and joy are hers by right ; 

And, knowing this, I wonder less 
That she's so 8com*d when fiilsely dight 

In misery and ugliness. 
What^s that which heav'n to man endears, 

And that which eyes no sooner see 
Than the heart says with floods of tears,*^ 

^' Ah, that's the thing which I would be ! " 
Not childhood, full of frown and fret; 

Not youth, impatient to disown 
Those visions high, which to forget 

Were worse than never to have known ; 
Not worldlings, in whose fair outside 

Nor courtesy nor justice fails, 
Whose virtues are but vices tied. 

Like Samson's foxes, by the tails ; 
Not poets : real things are dreams. 

When dreams are as realities, 
And boasters of celestial gleams 

Go stumbling aye for want of eyes ; 
Not patriots or people's men. 

In whom two worse-match'd evils meet 
Than ever sought Adullam's den. 

Base conscience and a high conceit ; 
Not new-made saints, their feelings iced. 

Their joy in man and nature gone, 
Who sing, " O, easy yoke of Christ ! ** 

But find 'tis hard to get it on ; 
Not great men, even when they're good ; 

The good man whom the Lord makes great 
By some disgrace of chance or blood 

He fails not to humiliate ; 
Not these : but souls found here and there. 

Oases in our waste of sin, 
Where everything is well and fair, 

And God remits his discipline ; 
Whose sweet subdual of the world 

The worldling scarce can recognise, 
And ridicule, against it hurl'd, 

Drops with a broken sting and dies ; 
Who nobly, if they cannot know 

Whether a 'scutcheon's dubious field 
Carries a falcon or a crow. 

Fancy a falcon on the shield ; 
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Yet, ever careful not to hurt 

God's honour, who creates success, 
Their praise of even the best desert 

Is but to have presumed no less ; 
And, should their own life plaudits brin^, 

They Ve simply yex^d at heart that such 
An easy, yea, delightful thing, 

Should move the minds of men so much. 
They live by law, not like the fool, 

But like the Bard who freely sings, 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule. 

And finds in them not bonds, but wings. 
Fostponinj; still their private ease 

To courtly custom, appetite. 
Subjected to observances. 

To banquet goes with full delight ; 
Nay, continence and gratitude 

DO cleanse their lives of earth's alloy, 
Thej taste in nature's common food, 

Nothing but spiritual joy. 
They shine like Moses in the face. 

And teadi our hearts, without the rod. 
That God's grace is the only grace. 

And all grace is the grace of God. 


IMPLORA PACE. 
By BiABT Ansb Bbownb. 


Oh, for one hour of rest I Would I could feel 

A quiet, dreamless slumber falling on me. 
And yet be consdous that my strong appeal 

To heaven for mercy had that blessmg won me ! 
How could I love to know each limb was still ! 

To have no sense except that I was sleeping, 
To feel I had no memory of past ill. 

No vision tinged with either smile or weeping. 
Yain yeamine ! Ever since the spirit came 
Into the bondage of this mortal frame. 
It hath been restless, sleepless, unsubdued, 
And ne'er hath known a moment's quietude I 
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How I have courted rest-~-re6t for my bouI ! 

Flung by my books, and cast my pen away, 
And said—" No weary wave of thought shall roll. 

To lift my spirit from its calm to-day I " 
Then I have gone into the dim, green wood, 

And laid me down upon the mossy earth ; 
And straight a thousand shapes have risen and stood 

A]t>und me, telling me they took their birth 
From my own s«ul ; and then farewell to rest ! 
For if tKeyVe fair I woo them to my breast, 
And if they Ve dark they force them on my sight, 
Standing between my spirit and the light. 

And I have gone, in the still twilight hour. 

And sate beneath the lindens, while the bee 
Was murmurinff happily in some near flower; 

But then i could not rest for ecstacy. 
And I have lain where the wide ocean heaveth ; 

But here no quiet steeps my feverish head, 
For many a buried image my heart giveth 

At the low, spell- like moaning of the main, 
Like that great sea delivering up her dead. 

I may not wholly rest ! — ^before my brain, 
When my eye doseth, flit a thousand dreams, 
Like insects hovering o'er tree-shadowed streams. 

Alas ! there is no rest for one whose heart 

Time with the changeful pulse of nature keepeth ; 
Who hath in every blossom's life a part, 

And for each leaf that autumn seareth, weepeth ! 
No rest for that vrild soul that fits its tone 

To every harmony that nature maketh — > 
That saddens at her winter evening's moan, 

And like her at the voice of thunder quaketh, 
Nor may the spirit rest, while yet remain 
Unknown the mysteries that none attain 
In this dim world. Another state of being 
Shall make us, like to Him who made, all-seeing, 
And then may rest the soul, when its calm eye 
At one view comprehends eternity I 
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THE SEASONS. 

Found in an old periodicaL 

Thjb crocus, in the shrewd March morn, 

Thrusts up his safiron spear ; 
And April dots the sombre thorn 

With gems, and loveliest cheer. 

Then sleep the seasons, full ef might ; 

While slowly swells the pod. 
And rounds the peach, and in the night 

The mushroom bursts the sod. 

The winter comes : the frozen rut 

Is bound with silver bars ; 
The white drift heaps against the hut ; 

And night is pierced with stars. 


VIOLETS. 

A delif^htful poem by the Rev. John Moultrie, who will be re- 
membered by every reader as the author of The Three SonSf which will 
be found in our first volnme. 

" Under the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds.' 


9$ 


'* Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 

Hiding their heads where they scarce mav be seen, 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 


Such thy first notes, as of music from heaven. 
Child of my heart, when thy years were eleven ; 
Still, at thirteen, my delight and my pride, 
Violet-hearted, forget-me-not-eyed. 


9» 
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Blest be thy birthday ! — more bountiful none 
Hath in our family calendar shone ; 
Never was bom to us child who hath proved 
Sweetlier gifbed, more dearly beloved. 

Pale is thy forehead, and paler thy cheek, 
Weak was thy infancy still thou art weak ; 
Fragile of body and feeble of limb, — 
But thine eyes in the spring-dew of fantasy swim. 

Deep in the cells of thy spirit are wrought 
Exquisite textures of feelmg and thought; 
Forth from the depths of thy sensitive heart, 
Tears to thine eyelids will bubble and start. 

Oft, as thy fingers sweep over the keys, 
Melody stirs in thy soul like a breeze ; 
Till the strong impulse evoke from the chords 
Fairy-like music, to fairy-like words. 

Ofl, as thou walkest in meadow or wood, 
Over its treasure thy spirit will brood ; 
Yearnings of nature, which nought can control. 
Blossom and bud in thine innocent soul. 

Then, as thou fixest thine eyes on the ground. 
Heedless ofall that is passing around. 
Deaf to their greeting, though cordial and kind,- 
Country-folk ask — "Is she right in her mind ? *' 

Right in thy mind ? — ay I and right in thy heart. 
Loving, and gentle, and pious thou art ; 
Never hath dearer, more dutiful child, 
Grief from the heart of a parent beguiled. 

Tenderness, faithfulness, sweetness profound. 
Compass and clasp thee about and around ; 
Others by magic of intellect move, 
Thine is the genius of goodness and love. 

Use, but abuse not, the blessing of son^. 
Which from thy tuneful heart dances along ; 
Force it not — curb it not — free let it flow 
Whither the breezes of Nature shall blow. 
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Seek not, and shun not, the garland of fiiine, 
Keep thyself scathless from praise and from blame; 
Care not what outwardly frmcy may win, 
Fnlly content with her blessing wi^iin. 

Onl^ be innocent, artless and good. 
Loving of spirit, and gentle of mood ; 
Fear and serve Grod with devotion of heart. 
So shall He glorify all that thon art. 

So, whether vocal or silent thou be. 
Song shall be living in, welling from thee ; 
If not the meed of the poetess thine. 
Thou shalt thyself be a poem divine. 


HTMN OF THE MORNING. 

An excellent transUtioD of a magnificent poem by Lamartihb. Some 
pamages of lesser beanty are omitted. It is the grandest French com- 
position we have erer read. 

Why on your foaming shallows wanton leap. 

Ye waves ? Why toss around your pearly wreathes ? 

HushM in their far off caves the breezes sleep. 

Nor gentlest zephyr o^er the ocean breathes. 

Wh^ wave your heads, ye forests, whence the dawn 

Delights the dewy gems to kiss away — 

Why squander the night-tears it dotes upon, 

Ere you can yield them to the morning ray ? 

Why lift ye up your bells, ye cumber*d flowers, 

Like a sad brow to meet a lover's gaze P 

Why waste your fragrance on cold humid hours ? 

Day claims the precious gift — it is the day's. 

Deep treasured in your bloomy cells. 
Hoard it to be the breath of mom ; 
Exhale it where your clustering bells 
Serve some proud temple to adorn. 
By Heaven with honey'd due sustained— - 
By day's first passionate beam impregn'd — 
Flinff not your vagrant sighs abroad, 
EarUi's incense, they are due to Grod. 
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Ye blasts, that lately in capricioiM flight 
HowPd o'er the deep, or sigh'd alone the heath. 
But, in year devious path encountering night. 
Stood still and held your breath, 
Scared by the terrors of his sable brow, 
Why wake ye now I 

What voice hath pierced to your leaf-curtain'd nest 

Deep in the brake, ye birds, and scared your rest P 

Te Kiather'd denizens of wave and wood, 

And ye who tremble not man's home to share, 

Say with what universal sense endued. 

Ye load with mingling melody the air : — 

Hark, how* the concert swells I now throbbingly 

It sinks — now swells again— doth pensive nature sigh ? 

Kch harmonies ! the air around us filling. 
From wave to wave along the ocean thrilling, 
That freight with liquid sweets the breeze's wing — 
Bright choristers ! that Instinct wakes to sing — 
Ye concerts 1 in whose strain the chirping ciul 
Blends with sofl cooing, and the dying fall 
Of long low plaintive notes — all musical — 
Why lavish thus your sweets P Alas I the ear 
(3f night, uncharm'd, hears not, and will not hear. 

List to the swelling theme— 
" Day, day is born above; 
'Tis fife's ethereal flame — 

'Tis Grod's own eye of love ! " 
Wrapt in night's dismal shade, 

How shrinks the face of Heaven ! 
Now in fantastic braid. 

Light mists are o'er it driven. 
Storm-clouds for him put ofi" their wrath, 

And open wide the glowing breast. 
And hail his advent — Sne his path, 

As moves the God confest. 
He comes — ^his courser's tread, 

Mid dusky volumes wreathing, 
And the air heaves fiery red, 

In waves beneath him seething. 
Groaning with its pitchy freight 
Of night, earth turns to him elate, 
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The darkness melts before his glance. 
The radiant billows joyous dance, 
Heaves high the mountain's crest, 

AH panoplied in gold, 
All things in golden splendour .drest, 

By all the adoring hjmn is trolled. 
Hark to the swelling theme : 

** Lo I day is born above I 
'Tis life's ethereal flame, 

'Tis God's own eye of love I " 

Look, Lord, upon the deep I the morning beam 
Wakes up the waters from their stagnant dream, 
The ocean, like a glad or loving breast, 
Heaves with a puke that will not be represt, 
Yet, like a lover's boding, in its deeps 
Of parted night one dark memorial keeps. 
Light o^er the bnrthen'd glebe as flits the blast,, 
The feathery surface rolls in dimples cast ; 
Now to its freshening breath the harvest* yields, 
And deepening furrows trace the yellow fields ;. 
Thus swells into a wave the infant curl. 
Behold it first its murmuring length unfurl. 
Tinged with the hoarded azure of the deep, 
Now, self-involved and melting in mid sweep, 
It mocks the eye — now from the unfathom'd breast 
Of ocean heaves on high its boiling crest, 
Like a tall steed caparison'd for day ; 
Bright in Its foamy mane the sunbenms play, 
Each lesser surge absorbed it makes its own, 
Till the gorged despot grimly towers alone ; 
Now like some time-worn fabric^s toppling height, 
Or chariot shattered in its headlong night, 
Its proud, precarious elevation won. 
It rocks ; a shiver'd star — a bnrsten sun, 
It falls ; and hurling broken splendours round. 
In radiant ruin lights the vast profound. 

Lord I look upon the earth I tenderly pale. 
Strikes the first daybeam on her misty veil ; 
Slow yields the night, and on the mountain's head. 
Like folded mantles, cower the clouds, or shred 
By day's impetuous wing, like trophied wreaths. 
In the orient flutter to each, wind that breathes ; 
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They wave empurpled, or, in rainbows dyed, 
Drape his yermillion conch ontstretching wide. 
As streams the royal ensign from the mast, 
When clears the ship for fight, and hope of peace hath 
pass'd. 

Pale though the reeking city's dusky pall. 
Slants the descending beam, as loath to fall ; 
Not so the cottage, m its tranquil nook. 
Catches the wakening dawn's reluctant look ; 
Blest home of innocence and thought serene, 
Bich o'er its roof, embower'd, floods the sheen, 
And, thence reflected, chases from yon hill 
The loitering shades that mar the (hiylight still. 

The lambs are awake, the birds sine in the brake, 

And the babe in his cradle is lispmg ; 
Man mingles his voice with the winds that rejoice 

O'er the waters their light breath is crisping ; 
Every blade yields a song, as the breeze sweeps along, 

£very insect in sunshine is chanting. 
And the bell's iron tongue the deep question hath rung, 

*^In this hour shall devotion be wanting?" 
All is life — all is light — ^all is wakefulness round, 
'Tis the morn with her own living diadem bound. 
And the earth pours all sounds in one anthem above, 
To Crod's shadow — ^the emblem of life and of love. 

New suns o'er every moment fling. 

Blushing, their first-bom ray ; 
New worlds to life each moment spring, 

To catch the gushing day , 
The heavens laugh out with a joyous voice — 

Each infant star, awaking. 
Hears thousand stars rejoice. 

And into music breakmg, 
Pours along the listening skies, 
Melody that never dies ; 
New suns, new worlds, in swifl succession bom, 

Each hour Thou lookest upon. 

To Thee is a new dawn. 
Eternity to Thee one bright, rich, teeming mom. 

Mount then, ye birds ! roll, waves — ^your vapoury sail 
Expand, ye mists — blend, voices — scents, exhale — 
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Sigh earth, enwrapt — man, lift thy soul with aw^~ 
AU things, adore — fulfil your nature's law I 

Mount to ^our God — amount upward — higher still, 
The sunshine bathes you, kindled bv his will, 
Waft meetK^ man^s oblation to his throne ; 
Where is't r above ? below P — his power doth fill 
All space — prevading, absolute, alone. 

And thou, bright day, whose earliest accents rise 
To Him who poured thee o'er the purpling skies, 
Thou that to Him, time's brief dominion past, 
Must trembling render full account at last. 
Night, firom whose womb thou camest, recisdleth thee, 
To mingle with the past eternity. 


A DEATH SCENE. 
By Mi88 Bromte, sister of the Aathor of /aiM JSifre, 

O DAT I he cannot die. 
When thou so fair art shining I 
O Sun, in such a f;lorious sky. 
So tranquilly dechning. 

He cannot leave thee now, 
While fresh west winds are blowing. 
And all around his vouthful brow 
Thy cheerful light is glowing I 

Edward, awake, awake — 
Thy golden evening gleams 
Warm and bright on Arden^s lake- 
Arouse thee from thy dreams ! 

Beside thee, on my knee. 
My dearest friend ! I pray 
That thou, to cross the eternal sea, 
Wouldst yet one hour delay. 
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I hear its billowt roar-^ 

I tee them foaming high ; 

Bat no glimpse of a farther shore 

Believe not what they arge 

Of Eden isles beyond ; 

Tarn back, from that tempestnoiis stirge, 

To thy own native land. 

It is not death, but pain 
That straggles in thy breast ; 
Nay, rally, Edward, rouse agatn-^ 
I cannot let thee rest! 

One long look, that sore reproved me 
For the woe I could not bear — 
One mute look of suffering moved me 
To repent my useless prayer ; 

And, with sadden check, the heaving 
Of distraction pass'd away ; 
Not a sign of further grieving 
StirrM my soul that awful day. 

Paled at length, the sweet sun setting ; 
Sunk to pear'C the twilight breease ; 
Summer dews fell softly wetting 
Glen, and glade, and silent trees. 

Then his eyes began to weary. 
Weight beneath a mortal sleep ; 
And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 

But they wept not — ^but they changed not— 
Never moved, and never closed ; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged not — 
WanderM not, nor yet reposed I 

So I knew that he was dying-— 
Stooped, and raised his languid head ; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing — 
So I knew that he was dead. 
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THE DREAMS OF OLD. 
By Mart Anns Bbownb. 

The dreams of old have faded, 

Their wondrous spells are o'er ; 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their power once more. 
Our wisdom now is scorning 

What our fathers deemM a boon ; 
The world's bright clouds of morning 

Have melted in her noon. . 
Yet for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the fantasy 

That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairv legions 

That peopled vale and grove, 
And overspread earth's regions 

With strange ethereal love ? 
The flowers their essence haunted 

Are blooming gaily still, 
But Time hath disenchanted 

The meadow and the rill. 
There's not. a child who listens, 

When their magic tale is told, 
Who does not know they were but dreams. 

Those radiant dreams of old ! 


Where is the high aspiring 

That the star-watcher knew. 
Bom of the pure desiring 

For the holy and the true ? 
The faith that never halted 

Heaven's starry page to read, 
And framed a dream, exalted 

Unto a prophet's creed. 
Who now would seek the planets. 

The future to unfold. 
Who, as the grave astrologer. 

Revive tiie dreams of old Y 
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Where is the kindred spirit, 

With weary endless quest, 
Still hoping to inherit 

Earth's riches, and be blest ? 
No more beside his furnace 

The alchemist may bend — 
No more, in lonely sternness, 

His secret labours tend. 
We have a bolder wisdom 

To multiply our gold, 
An open crafl to supersede 

That strongest dream of old. 

So pass the dreams of ages, 

And leave but little trace, 
Visions of bards and sages. 

New wisdom can efface ; 
Dreams, that have won the fearful 

To Jiope for better days ; 
Dreams that have filPd the dieerful 

With terror and amaze I 
AH pass— doth nothing linger 

With deathless things enrolled. 
That shall not perish and depart^ 

Amidst the dreams of old r 

Yes ; what upheld the martyr 

Amidst the final strife, 
When he refused to barter 

This holy faith for life ? 
What cheered the pilgrim strangers 

To lofly thought and deed, 
To sow, ^midst death and dangers, 

The gospePs sacred seed ? 
They hoped the world^s wide nations 

Its fruit should yet behold. 
And was their glorious faith a dream, 

A fading dream of old ? 

No ; bv the babe's devotion 
Lisp'd at his mother's knee, 

And by her deep emotion 
Its early trust to see ; 
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And hy the bond of union, 

The faithfal here may prove, 
And by the blest communion 

Of ransomM ones above, 
We feel that here no vision 

Was with the pass'd enrolPd, 
That the Christian faith may never be 

A baseless dream of old I 


MY TOMB. 
Translated from Bbranoer. 

ExBCT me a tomb, while in spirits and health, 

At such wonderful cost, too ! — good people, not yet ! 
*Twere a folly, methinks, thus to squander your wealth ; 

To the rich leave the pomp and the pride of regret. 
With the price of the marble or bronze— far too fine 

A grave dress for beggars like me to assume, 
Go, purchase old wine— 3ife-inspiriting wine ! 

Let's live, and quaff gaily the cost of my tomb ! 

A gallant memorial would cost — let me see I 

Some hundreds, at least : — O, my frends, let us fly ; 
Come, live for sijc months, gay recluses vrith me. 

In a beautiful vale with a beautiful sky. 
In our mansion, balls, concerts, and beauty, I guess, 

Can pleasantly furnish each rapturous room ; 
I would risk loving life to too great an excess ;' 

Let us live, and spend gaily the cost of my tomb ! 

Bot I'm stricken in years, and my mistress is not ; 

And I think that she's rather expensive in dress ; 
In the blaze of our persons our fasts are forgot. 

And this let the splendour of Longchamps confess. 
From my friends to my lady love, something is due ; 

She expects a cachemere of some elegant loom ; 
As a life-use, to wear on her bosom so true. 

Let us gaily dispose of the cost of my tomb. 

I wish for no grand private box in the place, 
Where spectres as actors are treading the stage ; 

That wretch with sunk eyeball and wobegone face— - 
Make warm his cold heart in the night of his age. 
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To the beggar, who, leaving his wallet, shall sit, 
And, before me, see drawn up the curtain of doom, 

(That, at last, he may keep me a place in t^e pit,) 
Let us gaily dispose of the cost of mj tomb. 

What boots it to me, that my name shall appear 

On a stone, by some scholar decipher^ and spelt ? 
For the flowers which, they say, shall be strewn on my bier, 

'Twere better, methinks, could their fragrance be felt. 
Posterity I — that which, perchance, may not be — 

Be warned that you never need hope to illume 
My grave with your torch : dear philosophers, see, 

How I toss thro' the window the cost of my tomb ! 


ALEXANDER'S FEAST; 

OR, THB POWER OF MVSia 

An Ode in honour of St. Cecilia's Day. By Johk Dbtdsk. 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 

By Philip's warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 

Hi^ valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound. 

(So should desert in arms be crown'd :) 
The lovely Thais by his side. 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride. 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Tlmotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre : 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
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The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love.) 
A dragon's fiery form behed the god : 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Oljrmpia pressed : 
And while he sought her snowy breast : 
Then, round her slender waist he curl'd, 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world, 
llie Ibtemng crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity, they shout around : 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound : 

With ravish'd ears 

The monarch hears 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres* 

The praise of Bacchus then, the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face : 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier*s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

• 
Soothed with the sound, the kin? grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er agam ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew the 
slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 
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He sung Darius great and good, 

By too serere a fate 
Fallen, fallen, faUen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed : 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless -victor sate 
Revolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
*Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. . 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fightine still, and still destroying : 

Kthe world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying : 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the ^ods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So Love was crown'd, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care 
And sighed and lookM, sighM and looked, 

Sigh'd and looked, and sigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed. 
The yanquish'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again, 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
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Hark, hark, the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head : 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise : 
See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand I 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 

And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 

Thais led the way, 
To lijrht him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, flred another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow. 

While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from the sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
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THE POSIE. 

Bj BOBBBT BUBNS. 

O LUVB will Tentore in where it daurna weel be seen, 
O Inve will venture in where wisdom ance has been ; 
But I will down yon river rove, amang the fields sae green, 

An a' to pu* a posie to my ain dear May. 

The primrose I will pu\ the firstling of the year, 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o' my dear — 
For she^s the pink o' womankind, and blooms without a 
peer: 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

m pu' the budding rose, when Phcebus peepe in view, 
For it's like a baumy kiss o' her sweet bonny mou' ; 
The hyacinth's for constancy, wi' its unchanging blue : 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom Til place the lily there; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air: 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The hawthorn I will pu', wi' its locks o' siller gray, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day ; 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna tak' away : 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu' when the evening star is near. 
And the diamond draps o' dew shall be her een sae dear ; 
T1ie violet's for modesty, which weel she fa's to wear : 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll tie the posie round wi' the silken bands o' luve, 
And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a' above, 
That to my latest draught o' life the band shall ne'er 
remove : 

And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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CHORUS FROM HELLAS. 
By Shsllbt. 

Thb world's great agd begins anew, 

The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 

Against the morning-star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loflier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

O write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death's scroll must be ! 

Kor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free : 

Although a subtler sphinx renew 

Riddles o'f death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

llie splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take or heaven can give. 

Saturn and love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive tears, and symbol flowers. 
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O cease I must hate and death return ? 

Cease I must men kill and die ? 
Cease 1 drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past, 
O might it die or rest at last ! 


SONNET. 
By Shaxsferb. 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ; 
Nay, if yon read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if , I say, you look upon this verse. 
When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me afler I am gone. 


TO THE WILLOW TREE. 
By Hebrick. 

Thou art to all lost love the best, 

The only true plant found, 
Wherewith young men and maids distrest, 

And left of love, are crown'd. 

When once the lover's rose is dead. 

Or laid aside forlorn ; 
Then willow garlands 'bout the head, 

Bedew'd with tears, are worn. 
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When with neglect, the lorer's bane, 

Poor maids rewarded be, 
For their loTe lost ; their only gain 

Is but a wreath from thee. 

And nndemeath thy cooling shade, 

When weary of the light, 
The loye-spent youth, and love-sick maid, 

Come to weep out the night. 


LIFE. 
By Professor Wiijbok. 


How wild and dim this life appears ! 

One long, deep, heavy sigh, 
When before eyes half closed in tears. 
The images of former years 
Are faintly gliding by ! 

And still forgotten while they go ! 
As on the sea beach, wave on wave 
Dissolves at once in snow, 
The amber clouds one moment lie. 
Then, like a dream, are gone I 
Though beautiful the moonbeams play 
On the lake's bosom, bright as they, 
And the soul intensely loves their stay. 
Soon as the radiance melts away. 
We scarce believe it shone ! 
Heaven-airs amid the harp-strings dwell ; 

And we wish they ne'er may fade : 
They cease — and tne soul is a silent cell, 

Where music never play'd. 
Dreams follow dreams through the long night hours, 

Each lovelier than the last ; 
But, ere the breath of morning flowers, 

That gorgeous world flies past; 
And many a sweet angelic cheek. 
Whose smiles of love and fondness speak, 
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Glides by us on the earth ; 
While in a day we cannot tell, 
Where shone the face we loved so well, 

In sadness or in mirth. 


THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR. 

By W. M. Tbackebat. 

In tatter'd old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars. 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
IVe a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 

To mount to this realm is a toil to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure; 

And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 

This snug little chamber is cramra'd in all nooks, 
With worthless old knicknacks and silly old books, 
And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 
Crack'd bargains from brokers, ckeap keepsakes from 
friends. 

Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all crack'd), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see ; 

What matter P *tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

No better divan need the Sultan require, 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 
And 'tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 

That praying-rug came from a Turcoman's camp ; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn : 
*Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 
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Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the 

chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times ; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie 
ThiB chamber is pleasant to 70U, friend, and me. 

But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest. 
There's one that I love and I cherish the best ; 
For the finest of couches that's padded with hair 
I ncTcr would change thee, my cane-bottom'd chair. 

'Tis a bandy-legg'd, high shouldered, worm-eaten seat. 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet ; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottom'd chair. 

If chfurs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 

A thrill must have passM through your withered old arms I 

I looked, and I long'd, and I wish'd in despair ; 

I wish'd myself turn'd to a cane-bottom'd chair. 

It was but a moment she sate in this place, 

She'd a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face I 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sate there, and bloom'd in my cane-bottom'd chair. 

And so I have valued my chair ever since. 

Like the shrine of a saint or the throne of a prince ; 

Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare. 

The queen of my heart and my cane-bottom'd chair. 

When the candles bum low, and the company's gone, 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone — 
I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 
My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom'd chair. 

She comes from the pas^ and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh- and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottom'd chair. 
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§nllmnts. 

SPRING. 

In that sweet season when the Year is green, 

And hearts grow merrj as spring-groves full of birds, 

While life for pleasure ripples as it runs ; 

And young Earth putteth forth the lovelj thin^ 

She hath been dreaming through long winter nights ; 

Taking the May-tide in a golden swim, 

Her bathe heart singing for the flooding cheer ; 

And field and forest dothed in tender leaf, 

Shower after shower, out-smile a livelier ereen ; 

With dainty colour the kindling country dawns ; 

Death lieth low ; his hidden footprints bloom ; 

Upon his grave Life dances all in flowers : 

And lying shell-like on our shore o' the world, 

Thinking to music plaj^ed by hidden hands. 

We are caught up to hstening ear of Heaven, 

That leaneth down maternal meek to hear 

Our inner murmurs of the eternal sea. 

Gerald Masset. 

CONFIDENCE. 

Who poisons confidence, he murders 
The future generations. 

COUBBIDGE. 
A CAMP. 

The first day when he pitcheth down his tents, 

White is their hue, and on his silver crest, 

A snow^ feather spangled white he bears, 

To signify the mildness of his mind, 

That, satiate with spoil, refuseth blood. 

But when Aurora mounts the second time. 

As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 

Then must his kindled wrath be quench'd with blood, 

Not sparing any that can manage arms ; 

But if these threats move not submission, 

Black are his colours, black his pavilions ; 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes. 

And petty feathers, menace death and hell ; 

Without respect of sex, degree, or age. 

He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 

Mabtx>we. 
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AMBinoir. 

I eyer thought him so : 
A sad wise man, of daring eye, and free, 
Yet mystic speech. When ye have laugh'd, I still 
Have shudder'd ; for his darkling words oft fell 
Like oracles, answering with dim response 
To my unspoken thoughts, so that my spirit. 
Albeit unused to womanish fear, hath quailed 
To hear hb voice's deep vibration. Watch him ! 
Be sure, he is ambitious. Watch him, lords : — 
He hath o'erleapt the barrier, poverty ; 
Hath conquerM his mean parentage ; hath clomb 
To decent station, to high letter'd fame ; — 
The pontiflPs notary, the honoured friend 
Of Petrarch. Watch him well. 

MiTFOBD. 
WARNINO. 

We must not give implicit credence 

To every warning voice that makes itself 

Be listened to in the heart. 

COUEBIDGE. 


THE TIME TO DIE 

Ah I that is sad ; and yet perhaps *tis better 
That she should die with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning ; 
Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fall into a cold and clouded grey, 
Then into darkness. 

Longfellow. 


A CURSE. 

The plagues of Egypt, and the curse of heaven, 
Earth's barrenness, and all men's hatred, 
Inflict upon them, thou great Prima Mater^ 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme tortures of the fiery deep. 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress. 

Mablowb. 
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WAR. 

Our quiv*rms lances shaking in the air, 

And bullets, like JoTe's dreadful thunderbolts, 

EnrolPd in flames and fiery smouldering mists. 

Shall threat the gods more than Cyclopian wars ; 

And with our sun-bright armour as we march 

We'll chase the stars from heaven, and dim their eyes 

That stand and muse at our admirM arms. 


Maxlowb. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


There are two angels that attend unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 

The good ones, after every action closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 

Till sun-set, that we may repent ; which doing. 

The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the page. 

Now if my act be good, as I believe it, 

It cannot be recalled. It is already 

Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed accomplished. 

The rest is yours. 

LOKGFBIXOW. 
HORNINO IN THB HIORUIKDS. 

Mom wakes in beauty, but her eyes are pale, 

As pillow'd downy in aerial snow, 
She bids from off the lake the dull mists sail, 

And watches, with her mild and sunny brow, 

Till slowly up the green hill's side they go. 
To cling around the cliffs their glittering wreaths ; 

Then, moving forth in smiles, her footsteps glow 
With dewy radiance o'er the purple heaths. 
And fresh through all the soul her rapturous spirit breathes. 

J. G, Crosbie. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS. 

He deserves to find himself deceived 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 

COLEBIDGB. 
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EVENING MUSINGS. 

A passage in a poem entitled EttrospecHve MfmHg$, by Johx 
Malcolm, pnblished thirty years ago. 

Tis eye, but on the mauntain-head 
No farewell sunny smile is shed ; 
The woodland choristers are gone, 
The hermit-robin sings alone ; 
The waning beauty of the earth 
To musings sadly sweet gives birth ; 
Recalling from the past again 
Of thoughts a pale and pensive train, 
And scenes that sun them in the rays 
Reflected from departed days ; 
And in the mellow'd radiance wear 
A sainted aspect, sadly fair, 
O'er which the tints of time have shed 
The mournful beauty of the dead : 
And there, while memory wanders o*er 
The regions of a lonely shore, 
A moaning of the distant main 
Is blending with my dreamy strain : 
In dying sounds of softened tone,— 
From music to its echo grown. 
From far away come back on me 
The torrent's mountain melody ; 
And faint and low the murmurs mild 
Of streams that warble to the wild. 

For there, beneath the evening-star. 
From home, and haunt, and man afar, 
Oil have my wandering footsteps sought 
The scenes that waken'd solenm thought ; 
But ever dearest seem'd to me 
Companionship of the lone sea. 
Where, o*er the foam ar6und them flung 
The world's grey fragments frowning hung, 
Dim-shadow'd in a misty shroud, 
Or hooded in the stooping cloud ; 
Where ocean, with a quire of waves. 
His anthem thunderM through the caves. 
And rolled through Nature*s vaulted piles 
Like organs dowp cathedral aisles. 

TOL. VI. T " 
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There, when the wintiy storm was o'er, 

I loved to linger on the shore, 

And gaze upon the floating wreck 

On ocean's oreast, a darkening speck, 

And muse on its pale crew, who found 

No rest in earthly burial-ground ; 

But sunk, perchance, 'mid tempest's roar, 

A thousand miles from every snore ; 

Or on some night of fate and fear 

Went down when their sweet homes were near ; 

And while around each native hearth 

Peal'd songs of joys and sounds of mirth, 

Perchance arose mm sea to sky 

Their shriek of mortal affony. 

'Tis thus the rolling world doth run. 

One half in shade and one in sun ; 

Thus some rejoice while others weep. 

And some must wake while others sleep. 

And oft upon the silent hill. 

While evening brooded bright and still, 

And shed a dying beauty o'er 

The beetling cliff and ruin hoar, 

I watch'd the snowy sails at rest 

Far off upon the billow's breast, 

And thought how blest the crews they bore 

To many a sweet and summer shore. 

And long'd for that expected time 

When I should seek a brighter clime, 

And scenes that fancy painted there 

Of dying saints as visions fair. 

Delusive were the happy dreams 

As those of childhood, when it deems 

That earth is circled by the eye 

And wedded to the azure sky. 

When eve, of day and darkness bom, 
Paled like the spectre of the mom, 
And from the hearth the blazing pile 
Shed round the pictured wall iU smile, 
Whose silent dwellers there would seem 
More life-like in the sportive beam, — 
How sweetly then the cares of day 
From weary bosoms past away, 
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While masic's wttcliing accents rang, 
And a fair seraph sweetly sung 
Those strains that prompt the bosom's si^ 
Those magic airs that cannot die, 
Eternal as the rocks that stand 
The bulwarks of our native land, 
Immortal as the feelings given 
Unto the human heart by Heaven ! 

Oft, when on high the harvest-moon 
Rode clear and cloudless in her noon. 
We wandered onward with delight 
Beneath the cool and silent night, 
When not a frowning shade was there 
.To dim the sofb and azure air, 
But all was lustre pure and mild, 
A pale light o^er a pathless wild ; 
When silence slumberM on the hill. 
And lakes below lay bright and still. 
As at Creation^s dawning morn 
They slept ere yet the winds were bom ; 
RedectiDg mountain, rock, and tree. 
Fair as the good man's memory 
Gives back, ere lifers last sun is set. 
Its scenes unclouded by regret. 


FALLEN LEAVES. 
From an old periodical, where it appeared aoonjinonsly. 

Wesb I a leaf, which had danced out my time, 
And welcomed with a fresh and mutual glee 

Spring, Summer, and the Autumn's early prime,' 
I would not choose to be 

As these crisp leaves, yellow and red, that sound 

About my feet, for on the horizon*s bound. 
And on its mountainous unequal line. 

Are heap'd the autumnal rains — 
And every leaf, traced o'er with fibres fine, 

As is a silver foot with branching veins 
Of clear enamel, must be downward trodden 
To a promiscuons mass, and with the mire be sodden. 
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I would not linger, as that lonely one. 

That wove the network of a common shade 

Witl\ mtaij a fellow, but now spins alone 
Where its sweet tones it made 


For now, the liorhtest breath that would not curl 
The surface of the lake below, maj whiri 

That single leaf away — oh ! wretched fate I 
To have outbraved the storm, 

The sharp hail and the tempest, and to wait, 
(Surviving only in its withered form) 

A triumph and an easy trophy given 

Unto the earliest wind, the faintest breath of heaven. 

Twere beM; to droop as yon leaf on this lake, 

Gently descending on its azure sleep, 
So that it may not with one circle break 

That slumber soft and deep, 
And for a while a pinnace or frail boat 
For sylph or fairy on its surface flt)at — 

Then downward sink into the common grave 
Where many a year has shed 

Its summer habitants. I see them pave 
The untrampled floor, nor there perchance unfed 

With such- pure joy as to the falPn may spring 

At sight of other buds, and never blossoming. 


REASONABLE MELANCHOLY. 
By Bbattmont, published 1749. 

Tbll me no more of sweets and joys ; 

Miscall not things ; 
Nor flatter poor unworthy toys 

As they were kings. 

'Tis not a pretty name 

That can transform the frame 
Of bitterness, and cheat a sober taste; 

'Tis not a smile 

That can beguile 
Good eyes, and on fidse joys true oolours cast. 
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Come hither, grief; one draught of thee 

Will taste more sweet 
Than all false joy^s hypocrisy, 

tVhich here doth greet 

Deluded souls ; one tear 

Flows wilii more honey far 
Than all Hyblaean hives ; one pious sigh 

Breathes sweeter air 

Than all the fair 
Arabia, and can sooner reach the sky. 


TWO VISITS TO A GRAVE. 

From an old Review. No name is appended to it. 

I STOOD by the grave of one beloved, 
On k chill and a windless night, 
When not a blade of grass was moved 
In its garb of virgin white. 

The starry armament lookM down 
From theirglassy waste the while : 
Perchance they could not seem to frown, 
But they did not seem to smile. 

Lone time had passM since they laid him there, 
But I lieeded not of time ; 
I knew the stone, though blank and bare, 
Unmark'd by line or rhyme. 

Madly I we^t that I had been 

Over the wrinkled sea, 

Wlien he had found in this last sad scene 

A home and a privacy. 

The gloomy stillness of the hour 
Came coldly o^er my heart; 
And Faith and Hope forgot their power 
To calm the sinner^s smart. 

I almost cursed the good great Grod, 
And vow^d that I would 1^, 
Even as he beneath the sod. 
Though I had not lived as be. 
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I left the tomb, I ceased to weep ; 
But mocking forms of pain 
Came thronging from the fields of sleep. 
And forced me back again. 

That mom the hoar-frost still was there. 
In place of balmy dew, 
Unshaken was the silverM hair 
Of the old churchyard yew. 

I heard a company of birds 

Their grateful carol troll : 

And a sense of prayer, too full for words, 

Arose within my soul. 

The web of morning mist was gone, 
Fresh wove in nature^s loom. 
And the sun, like a bold free spirit, shone 
Clear on my father^s tomb. 

I worshippM, as the gold flood pour'd 
On the scene before so dim. 
And, when the beautiful I adored, 
I was forced to think of him. 

• 

I thought, I pray*d, and thus became 
More full of sweet content ; 
As the frost^s foes, the sunbeams, frame 
The earth to merriment. 

I was not happy ; but I pray'd 
At heart that I might not be 
As he who in that grave was laid, 
TiU I had Uved as he. 


ODE TO A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 
Translated fiom the German of Stolbebo, by William TATiiOS. 

Immortai< youth. 
Thou streamest forth from rocky caves ; 

No mortal saw 
The cradle of thy might ; 

No ear has heard 
Thy infant stammering in the gushing spring. 
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How loyely urt thou in tby silver locks ; 

How dreadful thundering from the echoing crags 1 

At thy approach 

The fir- wood quakes ; 
Thou castest down, with root and branch, the fir ; 

Thou seizest on the rock. 
And roll^st it scornful like a pebble on. 
Thee the sun clothes in dazzling beams of glory, 
And paints with colours of the heavenly bow 
The clouds that o*er thy dusty cataracts cUmb. 

Why hasten so to the cerulean sea ; 
Is not the neighbourhood of heaven good. 
Not grand thy temple of encircling rocks. 
Not fair the forests hanging o*er thy bed ? 
Hasten not so to the cerulean sea ; 

Youth, thou art here 

Strong as a god. 

Free as a god ! 

Though yonder beckon treacherous calms below. 

The waverine lustre of the silent sea. 

Now softly silvered by the swimming moon. 

Now rosy-golden in the western beam ; 
Youth, what is silken rest, 
And what the smiling of the friendly moon, 
Or eold and purple of the evening sun. 
To him who feels himself in thraldom*s bonds! 

Here thou canst wildly stream 
As bids thy heart : 
Below thy masters are the changeful winds, 
Or the dead stillness of the servile main. 

Hasten not so to the cerulean sea ; 
Youth, thou art here 
Strong as a god, 
Free as a god ! 
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THE EBB TIDE. 


A passage in a poem contriboted aaonTmeusIy to an old number of 
the Athenmuau It is a fine bit of descriptiou. 

Thbbb is a joy and beaaty unto them 

Whom the clear streams upbraid not, nor eondemn, 

In the swifl flo^ of waters ; to the pnre 

They cannot be indifferent ; and be snre 

That, therefore, dearest friend, I would that thou 

Listened the steady rippling at the bow 

Of my light boat, whose tall and slanted mast 

Stoops ever to the unremitting blast. 

The living wind rejoices, and is strong, 

And wouM bear swiflly our swifl thoughts along ; 

The tide flows broadly up, and blots away 

The river*s windings ; though, in ebb, it lay 

Sinuous, and twisting like a silv^ snake 

That winds its lithe form through the sounding brake. 

Then might we mark how, when the currents shift. 

The barges, anchored in mid channel, drift 

Heavily round, and with the current flow 

Far as their outstretch^ tethers let them go ; 

Or how the wavering sea- wreck, and all weeds 

Which ocean in its oozy bottom feeds, 

Stream backward with the altering stream ; and sedge. 

Heaped up by many tides o'er all the ledge 

Of shore, and mix'd with pebbles, shells, and sand, 

To be a wall betwixt. the sea and land, 

Is fast left bare, save where the ebb trails back 

A few lank weeds, like ribbands, in the track 

Of its retreating. Would that thou mightst view 

How the clouds, sailing o'er heaven's ocean blue. 

Outstrip not us ; or view them from behind 

Moulded and shifted by the shaping wind 

That drives them, as the poet, thought on thought. 

Drives, shaping ever, tmtd he has wrought 

From their fine substance an immortal woof, 

Spreading a temple's overreaching roof 

To screen him worn the glare and undelight 

Of the day's splendour, of a day as bright 

As this is now ; yet which can weave a night 
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Of gloom upon lifers onward stream, more dark 
Than the shadow of my ocean-wanderinjjr bark, 
Darkening my path before me, on tbis river. 
More changing, more unquiet, and for ever 
Eluding grasp. 


THE STATUES. 

Found in one of the joaroals of 1829. It is well worth snatching 
from oblivion. 

I SOUGHT the hall where tranquil stood 
The silent marble multitude, 
The glorious gods, the godlike men, 
That earth will never see again. 

Their brows were full of inward thought. 
Their eyes with sightless meaning fraught ; 
A finer blood than plays in man 
Unseen through every member ran. 

Beauty and age, the hostile powers 
That struggle in this world of ours, 
In friendly lea^e for them had made, 
A sphere' of calm, a splendid shade. 

Bv a deep life within sustained, 
They, to themselves sufficing, reign*d ; 
Not more serene, or bright, or still 
Angels that sleep on Horeb's hill. 

I sought the hall wherein they stood 
With hope to tame my fever'd blood. 
To breathe the cold and stirless air. 
That fiU'd itself with beauty there. 

And who, I said, *mid brows so clear. 
And eyes so pure from throb or tear. 
Amid these pale embodied stars, 
Would feel the world's convulsive jars ? 

A sacred awe, a strengthening might. 
Sits on each forehead's lineless height; 
And those broad eyes will scare away 
The thoughts that are not calm as they. 
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Bat O I how strongly weakness rules ; 
How low the loftiest hopes of fools ; 
How vain to dream those forms could be 
Aught but a phantom troop fur me I 

I paced the voiceless hall, and gazed 
On goodliest shapes like one amazed ; 
With burning cheek and fainting limb, 
My bosom shook, my sight was dim. 

I wanderM quick from shade to shade, 
In steadfast majesty arrayM, 
And each, with threats and mocks of shame, 
A dread avenging fiend became. 

The hueless eve, the placid brow. 
With horrid li^ht were all a- glow ; 
And those high gods to spectres turn'd, 
Started, and shriek^, and scowPd, and spumed. 

A ghastly throne around me spread, 
And echoing yells pursued my tread ; 
And all that clear unearthly world 
To chaos, vast and wild, was hurPd. 


LAMENT. 

An exquisite passage in Subllbt's beaatifnl poem Adonttit, . 

All he loved and moulded into thought. 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet aound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound. 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholv thunder moauM, 

Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wUd winds fiew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains. 
And feeds her grief with his remember*d lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
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Or amorous birds percb*d on the young green spray, 

Or herdsman's horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not bis lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds : a drear 

Murmur, between iheir songs, is all the woodmen hear. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if the Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown 

For whom should she have waked the sullen year P 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 

Kor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou Adouais : wan they stand and sere 

Amid the drooping comrades of their youth. 

With dew all turned to tears : odour, to sighing ruth. 

Thy spirit's sister, the lorn nightingale, 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the Bun*s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain. 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest. 
As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast. 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest I 

Ah woe is me I Winter is come and gone. 

But grief returns with the revolving year ; 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ;. 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear ; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead season's bier ; 

The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in fielc xid brere. 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake. 

Like unimprison'd flames, out of their trance awake. 

Through wood and stream and field and hill and ooean 
A quickening life from the Earth's heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion. 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawn'd on chaos ; in its stream immersed 
The lamps of heaven flash with a softer li^ht ; 
All baser things pant with life's sacred thirst ; 
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Diffuse themsclyes ; and spend in love's deliffht, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewM mignt. 

The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 

Nought, we know, dies. Shall that alone which knowi 

Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 

By sightless lightning? — th* intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenchM in a most cold repose. 

Alas ! that all we loved of him should be. 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal I Woe is me I 
Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators ? Great and mean 
Meet mass'd in death, who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow. 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to 
aorrow. 


THE MEN OF THE NORTH. 
A Ballad, by Charles Mackat. 

FiBSGE as its sunlight, the East may be proud 

Of its gay gaudy hues and its sky without cloud ; 

Mild as its oreezes, the beautiful West 

May smile like the valleys that dimple its breast ; 

The South may rejoice m the vine and the palm. 

In its groves, where the midnight is sleepy with balm : 

Fair though they be, 

There^s an isle m the sea, 
The home of the brave and the boast of the free I 
Hear it, ye lands I let the shout echo forth— 
The lords of the world are the Men of the North I 

Cold though our seasons, and dull though our skiea. 
There's a might in our arms and a fire in our eyes ; 
Dauntless and patient, to dare and to do — 
Our watchword is " Duty," our maxim is " Through I" 
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Winter and storm onty nerye tts the more» 

And chill not the heart, if they creep through the door : 

Strong shall we be 

In our isle of the sea, 
The home of the brave and the boast of the free ! 
Firm as the rocks when the storm flashes forth, 
WeUl stand in our courage — ^the Men of the North ! 

Sunbeams that ripen the olive and vine, 

In the face of the slave and the coward may shine ; 

Roses may blossom where Freedom decays, 

And crime be a growth of the Sun^s brightest rays. 

Scant though the harvest we reap from the soil, 

Yet Virtue and Health are the onildren of Toil : 

Proud let us be 

Of our isle of the sea. 
The home of the brave and the boast of the free I 
Men with true hearts^let our fame echo forth — 
Oh, these are the fruit that we grow in the North I 


GEORDIE YOUNG. 
One of Henbt Glassford Bell's clever poems. 

Ti^L no walk by the kirk, mother, 

ril no walk by the manse ; 
I aye meet wi' the minister, 

Wha looks at me askance. 

What ails ye at the minister ?— 

A douce and sober lad ; 
I trow it is na every day 

That siclike can be had. 

I dinna like his smooth-kaim'd hair, 

Nor yet his pawkie face ; 
I dinna like a preacher, mother, 

But in a preaching place. 

Then ye'll gang down by Holyl 
Ye needna look sae scared — 

For wha kens but at Holylee 
Y&*11 aiblins meet the Laird ? 
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I canna bide the Laird, mother, 
He says sic things to me ; 

Ae half he says wV wily words, 
And ae half wi' his e*e. 

Awa ! awa ! ye glaikit thing I 
It^s a* that Geordie Young ; 

The Laird has no an e*e like him, 
Nor the minister a tongue I 

He*s fleech'd ye out o' a ye hae, 
For nane but him ye care ; 

But love can ne*er be lasting, bairn, 
That aye gangs cauld and Bare. 

The faithfii^ heart will aye, mother. 
Put trust in ane above ; 

And how can folks gang bare, mother, 
Wrapp'd in the faulds o' love P 

Weel, lassie, walk ye by the burn. 
And walk ye slow and sly ; 

Mycertie I weel ye ken the gait 
That G«ordie Young comes by I 

His plighted troth is mine, mother. 
And lang afore the spring 

ni loose my silken snood, mother. 
And wear the gowden ring. 


NATURE MUSICAL. 
By Andrew Jambs STMizfOTOzr. 

These is music in the storm, love^ 
When the tempest rages high ; 

It whispers in the summer breeze 
A sou, sweet lullaby. 

There is music in the night, 
When the joyous nightingale, 
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Clear warbling, filleth with his song 
The hillside and the vale. 
Then sing, sing, sin^. 
For music breathes in everything. 

There is music hy the shore, lore^ 

When foaming billows dash ; 
It echoes in the thunder peal, 

When vivid lightnings flash« 
There is music by the shore, 

In the stilly noon of night. 
When the murmurs of the ocean fade 

In the clear moonlight. 

There is music in the soul, love, 

When it hears the eushinff swell. 
Which, like a dream intensely soft. 

Peals from the lily- bell. 
There is music — music deep 

In the soul that looks on high. 
When myriad sparkling stars sing out 

Their pure sphere harmony. 

There is music in the glance, love, 

Which speaketh from the heart. 
Of a sympathy in souls 

That never more would part. 
There is music in the note 

Of the cooing turtle-dove ; 
There is music in the voice 

Of dear ones whom we love. 

There is music everywhere, love. 

To the pure of spirit given ; 
And sweetest music heara on earth 

But whispers that of heaven. 
Oh, all is music there — 

'Tis the language of the sky — 
Sweet hallelujahs there resound 

Eternal harmony. 
Then sing, sing, sinff. 
For music breathes in everything. 
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SORROW AND SONG. 
By James Heddebwick, editor of the GUugoui Citigen. 

Weep not over poet's wrong, 

Mourn not his mischances ; 
Sorrow is the source of song, 

And of gentle fancies. 

RiUs o'er rocky beds are borne 
£re they gush in whiteness ; 

Pebbles are wave-chafed and worn 
Ere they show their brightness. 

Sweetest gleam the morning flowers 
When in tears the^ waken ; 

Earth enjoys refreshing showers 
When the boughs are shaken. 

Ceylon's glistening pearls are sought 

In its deepest waters ; 
From the darkest mines are brought 

Gems for Beauty's daughters. 

Through the rent and shiver'd rock 

Limpid water breaketh ; 
Tis but when the chords are struck 

That their music waketh. 

Flowers, by heedless footstep press'd, 
All their sweets surrender ; 

Gold must brook the fiery test 
Ere it show its splendour. 

When the twilight, cold and damp, 
Gloom and silence bringeth, 

Then the glowworm lights its lamp. 
And the night-bird singeth. 

Stars come forth when Night her shroud 
Draws as Daylight fainteth ; 

Only on the tearful cloud 
God his rainbow painteth. 
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Weep not, then, o*er poet^s wrong, 

Mourn not his misdiances ; 
Sorrow is the source of song 

And of gentle fancies. 


THE HUNT. 

A hmnoroiiB passage, worthy of John Gilpio, in Hood*b Epping Bunt^ 
apoem. 

But Roundings, Tom and Bob, no gate, 

Nor hedge nor ditch could stay ; 
O^er all they went, and did the work 

Of leap years in a day ! 

And by their side see Huggins ride, 

As fast as he could speed ; 
For, like Mazeppa, he was quite 

At mercy of nis steed. 

No means he had, by timely check. 

The gallop to remit, 
For firm and fast, between his teeth, 

The biter held the bit. 

Trees raced along, all Essex fled 

Beneath him as he sate, — 
He never saw a county go 

At such a county rate. 

'' Hold hard 1 hold hard I you'll lame the dogs 1" 

Quoth Huggins, " So I do, — 
Tyb got the saddle well in hand, 

And hold as hard as you ! '' 

Good lord I to see him ride along, 

And throw his arms about. 
As if with stitches in the side, 

That he was drawing out 1 

And now he bounded up and down. 

Now like a jelly shooK : 
Till bumped and gall'd — yet not where Gall, 

For bumps did ever look ! 

YOI- TI. G •* 
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And rowing widi his legs the while, 

As tars are apt to ride ; 
With eYery kicK he gave a prick, 

Deep in the horse^s side 1 

But soon the horse was well avenged, 

For cruel smart of spurs, 
For, riding through a moor, he pitch*d 

Hismasterinafiirze! 

Where sharper set than hunger is 

He squatted all forlorn ; 
And like a bird was singing out 

While sitting on a thorn I 

Bight glad was he, as well might be, 

Such cushion to resign : 
" Possession is nine points,*' but his 

SeemM more than ninety-nine. 

Yet worse than all the pricklj points 

That entered in his skin, 
His nag was running off the while 

The thorns were running in I 

Now had a papist seen his sport. 
Thus laid upon the shelf, 

Although no horse he had to cross. 
He might have crossed himself. 

Yet surely still the wind is ill 
That none can say is fair ; 

A jolly wight there was, that rode 
Upon a sorry mare I 

A sorry mare, that surely came 
Of pagan blood and bone ; 

For down upon her knees she went, 
To many a stock and stone I 

Now seeing Hnggins* nag adrift. 
This farmer, shrewd and sage, 

Besolved, by changing horses here, 
To hunt another stage. 
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Though felony, yet who would let 

Another^s horse alone, 
Whose neck is placed in jeopardy 

By riding on his own? 


THE RECALL. 
By Mrs. HsMikNS. 

O^xR the far blue mountains, 

O^er the white sea-foam, 
Gome, thou long parted one I 

Back to thy home. 
When the bright fire shineth, 

Sad looks thy place ; 
While the true heart pineth, 

Missing thy face. 
O^er the far blue mountains, 

O'er the white sea-foam, 
Come, thou long parted one I 
• Back to thy home. 

Music is sorrowful 

Since thou wert gone ; 
Sisters are mourning thee — 

Come to thine own ! 
Uark ! the home-voices call, 

Back to thy rest I 
Come to thy father's hall. 

Thy mother's breast I 
O'er the far blue mountains. 

O'er the white sea-foam, 
Come, thou long parted one 1 

Bai:k to thy home ! 


THE POETESS. 


A passage in Miss Landon's History of the Lyre. 

I AM a woman : — ^tell me not of fame. 

The eagle's wing may sweep the stormy path, 

And fling back arrows where the dove would die. 
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I^ok on those flowers near yon acacia tree— 

The lily of the valley — mark how pure 

The snowy blossoms, — and how soft a breath 

Is almost hidden by the large dark leaves. 

Not only have those delicate flowers a gift 

Of sweetness and of beauty, but the root — 

A healing power dwells there ; fragrant and fair, 

But dwelling still in some beloved shade. 

Is not this woman^s emblem ? She whose smile 

Should only make the loveliness of home — 

Who seeks support and shelter from man's heart, 

And pays it with affection quiet, deep, — 

And in his sickness — sorrow — ^with an aid 

He did not deem in aught so fragile dwelt. 

Alas I this has not been my destiny. 

Again V\\ borrow summer's eloquence. 

Ton eastern tulip — that is emblem mine ; 

Ay ! it has radiant colours — every leaf 

Is as a gem from its own country's mines. 

'Tis redolent with sunshine ; but with noon 

It has begun to wither : — look within, 

It has a wasted bloom, a burning heart ; 

It has dwelt too much in the open day, 

And so have I ; and both must droop and die ! 

I did not choose my gift : — too soon my heart, 

Watch-like, had pointed to a later hour 

Than time had reach'd : and as my years pass'd on, 

Shadows and floating visions grew to thoughts, 

And thoughts found words, the passionate words of song, 

And all to me was poetry. The face, 

Whose radiance glided past me in the dance, 

Awoke a thousand fantasies to make 

Some history of her passing smile or sigh. 

The flowers were full of song : — upon the rose 

I read the crimson annals of true love ; 

The violet flung me back on old romance ; 

All was association with some link 

Whose fine electric throb wa^ in the mind. 

I paid my price for this — 'twas happiness. 

My wings have melted in their eagle flight. 

And gleams of heaven have only made me feel 

Irs distance ftrom our earth more forcibly. 

My feelings grow less fresh, my thoughts less kind : 
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My jouth has been too lonely, too much left 

To struggle for itself; and this world is 

A northern clime, where everything is chilVd, 

I speak of my own feelings — ^I can judge 

Of others but by outward show, and that 

Is falser than the actor^s studied part. 

We dress our words and looks in borrow^ robes : 

The mind is as the face — for who goes forth 

In public walks without a veil at l^ast ? 

'Tis this constraint makes half lifers misery. 

"Tis a false rule : we do too much regard 

Others^ opinions, but neglect their feelings ; 

Thrice happy if such order were reversed. 

Oh why do we make sorrow for ourselves. 

And not content with the great wretchedness 

Which is our native heritage — those ills 

We have no mastery over — sickness, toil, 

Death, and the natural grief which comrades death — 

Are not all these enough, that we must add 

Mutual and moral torment, and inflict 

Ingenious tortures we must first contrive ? 

I am distrustful — I have been deceived 

And disappointed — I have hoped in vain. 

I am vain — praise is opium, and the lip 

Cannot resist the fascinating draught, 

Though knowing its excitement is a fraud— 

Delirious — a mockery of fame. 

I may not image the deep solitude 

In which my spirit dwells. My days are past 

Among the cold, the careless, and the false. 

What part have I in them, or they in me ? 

Yet I would be beloved ; I would be kind ; 

I would share others' sorrows, others' joys ; 

I would fence in a happiness with friends. 

I cannot do this : — is the fault mine own? 

Can I love those who but repay my love 

With half caprice, half flattery ; or trust, 

When I have full internal consciousness 

They are deceiving me? I may be kind. 

And meet with kindness, yet be lonely still ; 

For gratitude is not companionship. 
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THE POETS ANSWER, 

TO A UADT's QUBSnOir REaPBCTIHO THK AOOOMFUSRMBim MOST 
DESIRABLE IK AN UI8TBUCTRBS8 OF GHILDBKN. 

BT 8. T. OOLERIDOB. 

O^XB wayward childhood would^st then hold firm rale, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these most be thy Graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe and there sustains it : so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks, I see them groupM in seemly show. 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossM in snow. 

O part them never I If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and will proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive. 
And bending o'er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the Mother Dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit and half supplies : 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day. 

When over-task*d at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue's smile, a statue's strength 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth. 
And both supporting does the work of both. 


SING THE SONG I LOVE. 

From an old number of The Athenaum^ where it appeared 
anonymously. 

Sister, sing the song I love — 

It is a comfortable strain. 

It cools my heart, it cools my brain ; 

And now on this sweet summer night 

With the moon on our casement shining bright 
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Through the ivy leayes and under the eaves 
While the white moths flatter and strike the glass, 
And the bats wheel by and peer as they pass, 
Sister, sing the song I love. 

I remember well the day 
When first its sweet tones waked in me 
A tender dawn of memory, 
A thought, a sense of warmth and light, 
Amd then a joy in the window flowers, 
Coming throuffh a weary night 
Of many montns and many years 
The whde I dwelt with sullen madness : 
— Lonely as a single fiend * 
From his fellows far away 
And tethered in a wilderness — 
Sister, you. wiped away those tears 
Deeming them, haply, sprung from sadness. 
Indeed thine were a sister's fears. 
But I may never half express. 
And none may know the solemn gladness, 
The firstling of my wakins hours, — 
Save such — but, God forbid there be, 
Any^to share such joy with me. 
Since it was bought with guilt and sin 
And pain and ri^teous sufiering. 
I feel it was no earthlv power 
That came at my awakening hour — 
Sister, thy voice, though sweet and holy 
As an ebbing wave of summer air. 
Breaking on the tranced ear 
With a dying fall of near- 
Village sabbath-minstrelsy 
Up-floating from a wooded dell. 
And mingling with the prayer bell. 
And with the hushed and murmurous motion 
Of the evening-shadowM ocean. 
Hath not a charm so strange and strong 
To gift a brief and simple song, 
— ^A song of quiet nothingness 
And unpretending loveliness — 
With such a might of healing power 
As shed on my awakening hour 
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The dews of a renewed spirit, . 

The calmness of a new-born child ^ 

Rockinff to sleep on its mother's breast 

In the nrst night of earthly rest. 

Dreamless-calm, and undefiled 

By taint of sloth or weariness 

Such as after-nishts inherit 

From the law of human life 

Hours of care and days of strife. 

I thought, when thought came back to me. 

Of Magdalen at Bethany, 

Kneeling at the Saviour's feet 

In penitential loneliness ; 

Friendless, save dpr one, on earth : 

Yet hopeful, in the bitter dearth 

Of hearts grown cold and her alien lot 

Of God or man accepted not. 

And strong in her distress. 

I thought uiat I, like her, might be. 

After long-suffering past, forgiven ; 

And I was well content to be 

The humblest thing in heaven : 

A Magdalen of eternity, 

With downward looks, and floating hair. 

And arms up-raised in ceaseless prayer. 

And heavy sighs to the desert air — 

So sweet was penitence to me. 

And now that mood hath pass'd away 

That hour's primal feeling : 

And now that I can weep and pray. 

Yet feel within an holier ray 

Than Sorrow's holiest healing ; 

Even a ray, an effluence 

Of the pure intelligence 

Which moved within that Mary's heart 

Who chose the higher " better part," 

Her own exceeding recompence. 

How on this sweet summer night 

When the moon at our lattice is shining bright. 

And its glossy leaves the ivy weaves 

With the clustering vine on the low-thatch eaves ; 

While calm is at home and beauty above, 

Sister, sing the song I love. 
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LINES 

TO A t.ADT BEFORE HBB DEPARTURE FOB INDIA. 

Found in the Comie Amuud for 1830. 

Go where the waves ran rather Holbom-hillyy 
And tempests make a soda-water sea, 
Almost as rough as our rough Piccadilly, 

And think of me! 

Gro where the mild Madeira ripens her juice,-^ 
A wine more praised than it deserves to be I 
Go pass the Cape, just capable of ver-juice, 

And think of me I 

Go where the tiger in the darkness prowletb, 
Making a midnight meal of he and she ; 
Go where the lion in his hunger howleth, 

And think of me I 

Gro where the serpent dangerously coileth, 

Or lies along at fuU-len^h like a tree, 

€ro where the Suttee in her own soot broileth, 

And think of me ! 

Qro where with human notes the parrot dealeth 
In mono-poll J -logue with tongue as free. 
And like a woman, all she can revealeth, 

And think of me I 

Gro to the land of muslin and nankeening, 
And, parasols of straw where hats should be, 
Go to the land of slaves and palankeening, 

And think of me I 

Go to the land of jungles and of vast hills, 
And tall bamboos — ^may none bamboozle thee I 
Go gaze upon their elephants and castles. 

And think of me I 

Go where a cook must alwavs be a currier, 
And parch the pepper'd palate like a pea, 
Go wnere the fierce mosquitoe is a worrier, 

And think of me I 
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Gro where the maiden on a marriage plan goes, 
Consigned for wedlock to Calcutta's quay, 
Where woman goes for mart, the same as mangoes, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the sun is very hot and fenrent. 
Go to the land of pagod and rupee, 
Where every blacK will be your slave and servant, 

And think of met 


SONG. 
By Cathbbinb Warfield. 

I KBVBR knew how dear thou wert 

Till I was on the silent sea : 
And then my lone and musing heart 

Sent back its passionate thoughts to thee. 
When the mind slept on ocean's breast. 

And the moon smiled above the deep, 
I longed, thus o'er thy spirit's rest, 

A vigil like yon moon to keep. 

When the gales rose, and, tempest-tossed, 

Our struggling ship was sore beset, 
Our topsails rent, our bearing lost. 

And fear in every spirit met — 
Oh, then, amid the midnight storm, 

Peace on my soul thy memory shed : 
The floating image of thy form 

Made strong my heart amid its dread. 

Yes, on the dark and troubled sea, 

I strove my spirit's depths to know. 
And found its deep, deep love for thee. 

Fathomless as the gulfs below. 
The waters bore me on my way — 

Yet, oh I more swift than rushing streams, 
To thee flew back, from day to day. 

My clinging love — ^my burning dreams. 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 
From Jj^a /nnoeen/tiim. 

TisABs from the birth the doom must be 

Of the sin -bom — but wait awhile, 
Young mother, and thine eye shall see 

The dawning of the first soft smile. 

It comes in slumber, gentlpr steals 

O'er the fair cheek, as light on dew : 
Some inward joy that smile reveals : 

Sit by and muse ; such dreams are true* 

Closed eyelids, limbs supine, and breath 
So still, you scarce can calm the doubt 

If lifb can be so like to death — 
Tis Ufe, but all of earth shut out. 

'Tis perfect peace ; yet all the while 

O'er marble brow, and dimpled chin 
Mantles and glows that radiant smile, 

Noting the spirit stirrM within. 

Oh ! dim to this the flashing ray, 
Though dear as life to mother*s heart, 

From waking smiles, that later play : 
In these earth claims the larger part. 

Tis childish sport, or frolic mirth. 
Or the fond mother's blameless guile, 

Or&littering toy — some gaud of earth, 
That stirs him to that merry smile. 

Or if in pensive wise it creep, 

With sradual light and sober grace^ 
Yet shades of earthly sorrow sleep. 

Still sleep upon his beauteous face. 

But did the smile disclose a dream 

Of bliss that had been his before ? 
Was it from heaven's deep sea a gleam 

Not fiided quite on earth's deep shore ? 
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Or told some angel from above, 

Of glories to be his at last, 
The sunset, crowning hours of love — 

His labours done — ^his perils past ? 

Or, thought of trial for her breast, 
Did the mild spirits whisper then, 

'* From the baptismal font, O blest, 
Thou shalt be ours, dear child, again ? 

" Thou shalt be ours, and heaven be thine. 
Thy victory without peril given : 

Sent a brief while on earth to shine. 
And then to shine a light in heaven. 

'^ And her that holds thee now so warm. 
And haply thinks ^twere death to part^ 

Her shall a holier love inform, 
A clearer faith enlarge her heart/' 

Blest smile ! — so let me live my day 
That when my latest sun shall set, 

That smile, reviving once may play, 
And gild my dying features yet. 

That smile to cheer the mourners round 
With hope of human sins forgiven ; 

Token of earthly ties unbound. 
Of heart intent on opening heaven. 


MY MOTHER DEAR. 
By Samuel Lo^rsR. 

Thbbe was a place in childhood that I remember well, 
And there a voice of sweetest tone bright fairy tales did 

tell, 
And gentle words and fond embrace were given with joy to 

me, 
When I was in that happy place — ^upon my Mother's knee. 

When fairv tales were ended, ^'Grood ni^ht," she softly sud, 
And kiss'd and laid me down to sleep within my tiny bed : 
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And holy words she taught me there — methinks I yet can 

see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my Mother^s knee. 

In the sickness of my childhood ; the perils of my prime ; 
The sorrows of my riper years ; the cares of every time : 
When doubt and danger weigh'd me down — then pleading 

all for me, 
It was a fervent prayer to Heaven that bent my Mother's 

knee. 


MY MOTHER. 
By N. P. Willis. 


I KKow not if my mother's eyes 

Would find me changed in slighter things : 

I've wandered beneath many skies, 

And tasted of some bitter springs ; 

And many leaves, once fair and gay, 

From youth's full flower have dropp'd away — 

But as those looser leaves depart, 

The lessened flower gets near the core. 

And, when deserted quite, the heart 

Takes closer what was dear of yore, 

And yearns to those who loved it first— 

The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was nursed. 

Dear mother I dost thou love me yet ? 

Am I remember'd in my home ? 

When those I love for joy are met. 

Does some one wish that I would come ? 

iTiou dost — I am beloved of these! 

But, as the schoolboy numbers o'er, 

Night after night, the Pleiades, 

And finds the stars he found before — 

As turns the maiden oft her token — 

As counts the miser aye his gold — 

So, till life's silver cord is broken 

Would I of thy fond love be told. 

My heart is full, mine eyes are wet — 

Dear mother! dost thou love thy long-lost wanderer yetP 
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§nUiants. 

BBAUTT. 

Ah, fair Zenocrate ! divine Zenocrate ! 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, 
That in thy passion for th j country^s love. 
And fear to see thy kindly father^s harm. 
With hair dishevell'd wip st thy watVy cheek ; 
And, like to Flora in her morning pride, 
Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 
Rain'st on the earth resolved pearl in showers, 
And sprinklest sapphires on toy shining face, 
Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sit« 
And comments volumes with her iv^ry pen, 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes ; 
Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven. 
In silence, of thy solemn evening^s walk, 
Making the mantle of the richest night. 
The moon, the planets, and the meteors, lisht. 

Mablowx. 

WELCOME. 

my reviving joy ! thy quickening presence 
Makes the sad night of threescore and ten years 
Sit like a youthful spring upon my blood. 

1 cannot make thy welcome rich enough 
With all the wealth of words. 

MlDDLKXON. 

ROKORABLB BMFLOTMBNT8. 

Oh, my lord, lie not idle : 

The chiefest action for a man of great spirit 

Is never to be out of at^tion. We should think ; 

The soul was never put into the body, 

Which has so many rare and curious pieces 

Of mathematical motion, to stand still. 

Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds ; 

In the trenches for the soldier ; in the wakeful study 

For the scholar ; in the furrows of the sea 

For men of our profession : of all which 

Arise and spring up honour. 

WBBSnOL 
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A MA8TBR SFIBTT. 


Giye me a spirit that on lifers rough sea 
Loves to have his sails fiU'd with a lustj wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts cradc, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air, 
There is no danger to a man, that knows 
What life and death is : there^s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 

Chafmav. 

woman's inoonstanct. 

Who would have thought it ? She that could no more 

Forsake my company, than can the day 

Forsake the glorious presence of the sun, 

When I was absent, then her galled eyes 

Would have shed April showers; and outwept 

The clouds in that same o^er-passionate mood 

When they drowned all the world : yet now forsakes me. 

Women, your eyes shed glances like the sun ; 

Now shines your brightness, now your light is done. 

On the sweetest flowers you shine, 'tis but by chance, 

And on the basest weed you ^11 waste a glance. 

Mabston. 


ABDIGATIOK OF EDWARD 11. 

Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too ; 
Two kings in England cannot reign at once. 
But stay awhile, — let me be king till night, 
That 1 may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 
So shall my eyes receive their last content. 
My head, the latest honour due to it. 
And jointly both yield up their wish'd right. 
Contmue ever, thou celestial sun ; 
Let never silent night possess this clime ; 
Stand still, you watches of the element ; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 
That Edward may be still fair England^&^king. 

Mablowx. 
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LOYMBM QUABRBI4. 


prithee for^ve me, 


I did but chide in jest : the best loyes use it 
Sometiines ; it sets an edge upon affection. 
When we invite our best firiends to a feast, 
Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before 'em ; 
There's something sharp and salt, both to whet appetite. 
And make 'em taste their wine well : so methinks, 
After a firiendlj sharp and savory chiding, 
A kiss tastes wondrous well, and full o' die grape. 

MlDDUETOK. 
SHrOLB LIFB. 

O fie upon this single life : forego it. 

We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight. 

Became a fruitless baj-tree : Syrinx turned 

To the pale empty reed : Anaxarate 

Was frozen into marble; whereas those 

Which married, or proved kind unto their friends. 

Were, by a gracious influence, transshaped 

Into the olive, pomeCTanate, mulberry ; 

Became flowers, precious stones, or eminent stars. 

Websteb. 

qttautibs ov a coubtibr. 

^ris not a black coat and a littleband, 

A velvet-caped cloak, faced before with serge. 

And smelling to a nosegay all the day. 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 

Or saying a lonv grace at a table's end, 

Or making low Tegs to a nobleman, 

Or looking downward with your eyelids dose, 

And saying, truly, an't mav please your honour. 

Can get you any favour with great men ; 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute. 

And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 

Maklowb. 
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LITTLE FANNY. 

The flnbject of this poem is a daughter who died in childhood. The 
writer ifl Robert Stobt, a Nortbomberland peasaot. 

Wb often laughM at Fanny, 

But we loved her while we laughM ; 
She was so odd a mixture 

Of simplicity and erafl. 
Whatever she thought she utterM, 

And her words me — " reckoned nou't" 
Of the fine flash talk of London : 

Hers was Yorkshire out and out I 
While her little schemes of cunning, 

Which she thought so veiPd, were still 
As obvious as the channel 

Of the purest mountain rill. 
Thus her heart being good and gentle, 

And transparent all her craft, 
We often laugh'd at Fanny, 

But we loved her while we laughM I 

A short life was my Fanny^s, 

And slight the warning given I 
But her sins were those of childhood, 

And her spirit is in heaven. 
All through her words, when dying, 

Ran a vein of solemn thought ; 
And we felt how wise was Fanny, — 

We had laughM more than we ought. 
Yet even in those moments 

Came out a phrase, a word. 
That reminded us of periods 

When the same with mirth we heard. 
And we oft recall her sayings, 

Her playfulness and craft ; 
But now — ^tis odd — we weep the most 

At what the most we laugh'd 1 


I 
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HOURS LIKE THOSE. 
Bj J. J. Gallakan. 

[James Joseph Callanan was born in the coantj, if not in the cttjr^ 
of Cork in 1795. Being: destined for the priesthood he was sent to 
Maynooth College, bat feeling little sympathy for the clerical Yocatioii 
he quitted that establishment in 1816. He pursued his classical 
studies afterwards in Trinity College, Dublin, and gained there two 
poetic prizes. One may suppose be was of that dreamy nature which 
so often unfits the possessor for the actiy<« pursuits of life, for Callanan 
seems never to have settled down to any. He is described, too, as of a 
procrastinating disposition, acting on the system of that noble lord who 
would ** never do anything to-day he could possibly put off till to- 
morrow." He was a great favourite in society, and this helped to idle 
him also, the call of social pleasure having for him a Siren roice. 
Only one thing could draw him from that fascination, and that was his 
deeper love for the beauties of nature ; and it is quite touching to find 
in his memoirs how he was wont to rush back, time after time, to the 
mountain region of South Munster, and wander alone through its wild 
scenery, on which his poetic fancy feasted, and which he has so beau- 
tifully described in his ode to **Gougane Barra,** (given in Vol. 4, p. 
21, of this Selection.) He left Ireland in 1827 in a bad sUte of 
health, and resided in Lisbon for two years ; but his health still declined, 
and in 1829 he embarked to return to Ireland, wishing to breathe hia 
last in his native land. But the wish was not gratified. Symptoms 
of dissolution set in before the vessel sailed^ and be was put on shore, 
and died at Lisbon in bis thirty-fourth year.] — Irish Lyrics, 

Hours like those I spent with you, 

So bright, so passing, and so few, 

May never bless me more — farewell I 

My heart can feel, but dare not tell, 

The rapture of those hours of light 

Thus snatch' d from sorrow^s cheerless night. 

'Tis not thy cheek's soft blended hue ; 
'Tis not thine eye of heavenly blue ; 
^Tis not the radiance of thy brow, 
That thus would win or charm me now ; 
It is thy hearths warm light, that glows 
Like sunbeams on December snows. 

It is thy wit, that flashes brieht 
As lightning on a stormy night, 
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Illuming e'en the clouds that roll 
Along the darkness of my soul, 
And bidding, with an angel's voice, 
The heart, uiat knew no joy — ^rejoice. 

Too late we met — ^too soon we part ; 
Yet dearer to my soul thou art 
Than some whose love has grown with years, 
Smiled with my smile, and wept my tears. 
Farewell I but, absent, thou shalt seem 
The vision of some heavenlv dream, 
Too bright on child of earth to dwell : 
It must he so — my friend, farewell ! 


THE SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 

By Phinbas Fletcher. 

Thbicb, oh, thrice happy shepherd's life and state. 

When courts are happiness, unhappy pawns I 
His cottage low, and safely humble gate. 
Shuts out proud fortune, with her scorns and fawns ; 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep ; 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep ; 
Himself as mnocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Syrian worms he knows, that with their thread 

Draw out their silken lives : — nor silken pride : 
His lambs' warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dved : 
No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music and base flattering tongues. 
Which wait to first-salute mv lord's uprise. 
The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds' sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes. 
In country plays is all the strife he uses ; 
Or sing, or dance unto the rural Muses ; 
And but in music's sports all difference refuses. 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content : 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shades, till noontide's rage is spent : 
His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 
Pleased and fiill blest he lives, when he his Grod can please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place : 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face. 

Never his humble house or state torment him ; 
Less he could like, it' less his God had sent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, content 
him. 


PESTERED BY BAD POETS. 
A passage in Pofb's EpUtle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued I said. 
Tie up the knocker, say I^m sick, I ^m dead. 
The dog-star rages I nay, ^tis past a doubt. 
All Bedlam, or ramassus, is let out : 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can j^uard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. 
By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is sacred, not the church is free, 
Even Sunday shines no Sabbath day to me ; 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy ! to catch me, just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson much bemused in beer, 
A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 
A clerk fore-doomed his father's soul to cross, 
AVho pens a stanza when he should engross ? 
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Is ihere who, lockM from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls ? 
All fly to Twit*nam, and in humble strain 
Applj to me, to keep them mad or yain. 
Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws, 
Imputes to me and my damnM works the cause : 
Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 
And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life ! (which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song,) 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 
Or which must end me, a fooVa wrath or love? 
A dire 4ilemma ! either way I 'm sped ; 
If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. 
Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched I? 
Who can^t be silent, and who will not lie : 
To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 
I tat with sad civility ; I read 
With honest anguish and an aching head ; 
And drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 
This saving counsel, *' Keep your piece nine years. 


9» 


"Nine years!" cries he, who high in Drury-lane, 
LuUM by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends. 
Obliged by hunger, — and request of friends : 
" The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why take it ; 
"I'm all submission ; what you'd have it, make it.*' 

Three things another's modest wishes bound, 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sends to me : "You know his grace ; 
"I want a patron ; ask him for a place.*' 
Pitholeon libelled me — "but here's a letter 
" Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no better. 
" Dare you refuse him ? Curll invites to dine ; 
"He'll write a journal, or he'll turn divine." 

Bless me ! a packet.—" 'Tis a stranger sues, . 
" A virein tragedy, an orphan muse." 
If I dislike it, " furies, death and rage !" 
If I approve, " commend it to the stage." 
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There (thank mj stars) my whole commission ends, 

The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Fired that the house reject him, *' ^Sdeath I *11 print it, 

" And shame the fools — your interest, Sir, with lintot." 

'^ Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too much :" 

** Not, Sir, if you revise it, and retouch." 

All my demurs but double his attacks : 

At last he whispers, ** Do, and we go snacks." 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, 

**Sir, let me see your works and yoa no more.'' 


DARKNESS. 

By LoBD Btbon. 

I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguish'd, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 

Mom came and went — and came, and brought no day 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 

Were chilPd into a selfish prayer for light 

And they did live by wati-hfires — and tne thrones, 

The palaces of crowned kings — the huts, 

The nabitations of all things which dwell. 

Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed, 

And men were gather^ round their blazing homes 

To look once more into each other's face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-lorcn : 

A fearful hope was all the world contain^ ; 

Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 

They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 

Extmguish'd with a crash — and all was black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
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With mad disquietude on the dull sky 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnashed their teeth and howPd : the wild birds shrieked, 

And, terrified, did flutter on the ground 

And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 

Came tame and tremulous ; the vipers crawPd 

And twined themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food : 

And war, which for a moment was no more, 

Did glut himself again ; — a meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

All earui was but one thought — and that was death. 

Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devonr'd, 

£v*n dogs assaiVd their masters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famishM men at bay, 

mi hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate ciTt licking the hand 

Which answered not with a caress — he died. 

The crowd was famished by degrees; but two 

Of an enormous city did survive. 

And they were enemies : they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place 

Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

llie feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as.it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek'd, and died, 

Ev'n of their mutual hideousness they died. 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written fiend. The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 

A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 
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The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell doMm piecemeal ; as they dropped 

They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant lur, 

And the clouds perished ! Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them— She was the Universe. 


A TRAGIC STORY. 

TniulBted from the Qerman of Chamisso, by W. M. Thackbeat. 

Thbbb lived a sage in days of yore 
And he a handsome pigtfl^ wore ; 
But wonderM much and sorrowM more 
Because it hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious case. 

And swore heM change the pigtaiFs place. 

And have it hatigin^ at his face 

Not danghng there behind him. 

Says he, " the mystery IVe found, — 
ril turn me round,*^ — he turned him round ; 
But still it hung behind him. 

Then round and round, and out and in. 
All day the puzzled sage did spin ; 
In vain — it mattered not a pin, — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 

And right, and left, and round about. 
And up, and down, and in, and out, 
He turned ; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack. 

And though he twist, and twirl, and taek, 

Alas ! still faithful to his back 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 
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SHE SATE BY THE RIVER SPRINGS. 

Bj Barbt Cornwall. 

Shb sate by the river sprinss, 
And bound her coal-black hair ; 
And she sang, as the cuckoo sings, 
Alone, — in the evening air, . 
With a patient smile, and a look of care, 
And a cneek that was dusk, not fair : 
She sate, but her thoughts had wings. 
That carried her sweet despair 
Away to the azure plains, 
Where truth and the angels are : 
She sang, — but she sang in vain ! 
Ah ! why doth she sing again ? 

She mourns like the sweet wind grieving in 

The pines on an autumn night ; 
She will fade, like the fading evening, 
When Hesper is blooming bright : 
And her song ? — it must take its flight ! 
So pretty a song 
Must die ere long, 
Like a too, too sharp delight ! 

She was like the rose in summer ; 

She is — like the lily frail ; 
Yet, theyUl welcome the sweet new comer, 
Below, in the regions pale ! 
And the ghost will forget his pain. 
As he roams through the dusk alone : 
And we ? — We will mourn in vain, 
0*er the shadow of beauty flown I 


SUMMER. 
By Mart Howrrr. 

Tis summer — joyous summer time I 

In noisy towns no more abide ; 
The earth is full of radiant things. 
Of gleaming flowers and glancing wings. 
Beauty and joy on every side. 
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'Tis mom ; — the glorious sun is up, 

The dome-like heaven is bright and blue ; 
The lark, yet higher and higher ascending, 
Fours out his song that knows no ending ; 
The unfolding flowers are brimmM with dew. 

When noon is in the flaming sky 
Seek we some shadowy, silent wood ; 

Recline upon a mossy knoll, 

Cast care aside, and yield the soul 
To that luxurious quietude. 

Above, waves wide the linden tree, 

With humming-bees the air is thrilPd, 
And through the sleeping hush is heard 
The sudden voice of the woodland bird, 
Like sound with which a dream is fillM. 

Oh pleasant land of idlesse I 

Jollity bides not *neath the trees, ■ 

But thought, that roams from folly free, 

Through the pure world of poetry. 

Puts on her strength in scenes like these ! 

And sweet it is by lonely meres 
To sit, with heart and soul awake, 

Where water-lilies lie afloat. 

Each anchored like a fairy boat 
Amid some fabled elfin lake : 


To see the birds flit to and fro 
Alons the dark-green reedy edge ; 

Or fish leap up to catch the fly ; 

Or list the viewless wind pass by. 
Leaving its voice amid the sedge. 

The green and breezy hills — away ! 

My heart is light, my foot is free. 
And, resting on the topmost peak, 
The freshening gale shall fan my cheek,- 

The hills were ever dear to me ! 
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I stand upon the mountain*s brow, 
A monarch in this region wide ; 

I and the grey-fiiced mountain-sheep 

The solitary station keep. 

As living thing were none beside. 

Tis summer eve, a gentle hour ; 

The west is rich in sombre sheen ; 
And 'mid the garden's leafy trees, 
Springs up a cool refreshing breeze, 

And the pale stars are faintly seen. 

The white owl with his downy wings 
And hooded head goes slowly by ; 

The hawkmoth sits upon the flowers ; 

And through the silent evening hours 
The little brooks make melody. 

And walking 'mid the folded blooms 
At summer midnight shalt thou feel 

A softened heart, a will subdued, 

A holy sense of gratitude. 

An influence from the Source of Good, 
Thy bitterest griefs to heal. 


THE STARS. 

By the Rev. Georoe Croly. 

Ye stars ! bright legions that, before all time, 
Gamp'd on yon plain of sapphire, what shall tell 
Your burning myriads but the eye of Him 
Who bade through heaven your gohJen chariots wheel ? 
Yet who earthborn can see your hosts, nor feel 
Immortal impulses — Eternity ? 
What wonder if the o'erwrought soul should reel 
With its own weight of thought, and the mild eye 
See fate within your tracks of sleepless glory lie ? — 

For ye behold the mightiest. From that steep 
What ages have ye worshipp'd round your king 1 
Ye heard his trumpet sounded o*er the sleep 
Of earth ; — ye heard the morning-angels sing. 
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Upon that orb, now o'er me quivering, 
Toe gaze of Adam fixM from Paradise ; 
The wonders of the deluore saw it spring 
Above the mountain surge, and haii*d its nse, 
Lighting their loney track with Hope^s celestial dyes. 

On Calvary shot down that purple eye, 
When, but the soldier and the sacrifice 
All were departed. — ^Mount of Agony I 
But Time*s broad pinion, ere the giant dies. 
Shall cloud your dome. — Ye fruitaore of the skies, 
Your vineyard shall be shaken I From your urn 
Censers of heaven ! no more shall glory rise, 
Your incense to the throne. The heavens shall bum ! 
For all your pomps are dust, and shall to dust return. 

Yet look ye living intellects. — The trine 
Of waning planets, speaks it not decay ? 
Does Schedir's staff of diamond wave no sign ? 
Monarch of midnight Sirius, shoots thy ray 
Undimm*d, when thrones sublunar pass away ? 
Dreams 1 — yet if e'er was graved in vigil wan 
Your spell or gem or imnged alchemy, 
The sign when empires' hour-glass downwards ran, 
'Twas on that arch, graved on that brazen talisman. 


THE WAKENIXG. 

By Mrs. Hbmans. 

** While day arises, that sweet hoar of prime." 

How many thousands are awakening now ! 
Some to the songs from the forest-bough. 
To the rustling of leaves at the lattice-pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. 

And some, far out on the deep mid-sea, 
To the dash of the waves in tneir foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ship's tall side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 
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And some— oh \ well may their hearts rejoice, 
To the gentle sound of a mother^s voice ; 
Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone. 
When from the board and the hearth 'tis gone. 

And some in the camp to the bugle's breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sadden roar of the hostile gun, 
Which tells that a field must ere night be won. 

And some in the gloomy convict-cell, 

To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 

And some to the peal of the hunter's horn. 
And some to sounds from the city borne ; 
And some to the rolling of torrent floods. 
Far 'midst old mountains and solemn woods. 

So are we roused on this chequer'd earth. 
Each unto life hath a daily birth, 
Though fearful or joyous, though sad or sweet. 
Be the voices which first our upspringing meet. 

But One must the sound be, and One the call, 
Which from the dust shall awake us all ! 
One, though to sever'd and distant dooms — 
How shall the sleepers arise from their tombs P 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
By Barbt Cobmwall. 

HiTHBS come, at close of day. 

And o'er this dust, sweet Mothers, pray ! 
A little infant lies within, 
Who never knew the name of sin. 

Beloved, — bright, — and all our own ; 

Like morning fair, — and sooner flown I 
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No leaves or glands wither here, 
Like those m foreign lands ; 

No marble hides our dear one's bier, 
The work of alien hands : 

The months it lived, the name it bore. 

The silver telleth, — nothing more I 

No more ; — je^ Silence stalketh round 
This vault so dim and deep ; 

And Death keeps watch without a sound, 
Where all lie pale and sleep ; 

But palest here and latest hid, 

Is he — ^beneath this coffin lid. 

How fsdr he was — how very fair, 

What dreams we pondered o'er. 
Making his life so long and clear, 

His fortunes flowing o'er ; 
Our hopes — (that he would happy be, 

When we ourselves were old,) 
The scenes we saw, or hoped to see— 

They're soon and sadly told. 
All was a dream ! — It came and fled ; 
And lefl us here, — among the dead I 
Pray, Mothers, pray, at close of day. 
While we, sad parents, weep alway I 
Pray, too (and softly be 't and long). 
That all your babes, now fair and strong. 
May blossom like — not like the rose, 
For that doth fade when summer soes ; 
('Twas thus our pretty infant died. 
The summer and its mother's pride !) 
But, like some stern enduring tree. 
That reacheth its green century. 
May grow, may flourish — ^then decay. 
After a Ion?, calm, happy day. 
Made happier by good deeds to men, 
And hopes in heaven to meet again ! 


Pray ! — From the happy prayer is due ; 
While we — ('tis all we now can do !) 
Will check our tears, and pray with you. 
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danj:. 

By T. Wbstwood. 

I SAW a flower in a pathless wood, 
Deep hidden in a mazy labyrinth 
i Of rank wUd grass, bn'ars, and prickly leaves. 

j 'Twas a strange donjon for so fair a thing, 

j Dreary, and dark, and rude ; but as I gazed 

I On its transparent hues and bending grace, 

I A solden sunbeam stealing from a cloud, 

Alit on the green summit of the wood, 
And lover-like, heeding no obstacles. 
Shot through the clustering foliage and thick shade 
I Of interwoven boughs, through tangled brake, 

I Briar and branching fern, and tarried not 

Till, having reached its bourn it smiling lay 
On the white bosom of that lonely flower. 
It was a pleasant sight to see how soon 
The pretty prisoner raised its drooping head. 
And gave back smile for smile, and opening wide 
Its leaves that erst were folded, seemM to woo 
The shining guest still nearer to its heart : 
It was a pleasant sight, and while I eyed 
Their amorous dalliance, many a gentle thought 
Arose unsummon*d. Fancy, too, put forth 
Her wanton spells, and lured me £ir away, 
A willing wanderer. I scarce can tell 
Whither, so rapid was the sunny flight. 
The merry elfin led ; but once, methinks. 
Twining the flowVet in her rainbow wreath. 
She bore it followM by the golden beam, 
To bygone ages, and to distant climes, 
And uaird it — ^Danse. 


FLORENCE GRAY. 
By N. P. Willis. 

I WAS in Greece. It was the hour of noon, 
And the Egean wind had dropp'd asleep 
Upon Hymettus, and the thymy isles 
Of Salamis and Egina lay hung 
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Like clouds npon the bright and breathless sea. 

I had climb'd up th* Acropolis at mom, 

And hours had fled as time will in a dream 

Amid its deathless ruins — for the air 

Is full of spirits in these mighty fanes, 

And they walk with rou ! As it sultrier grew, 

I laid me down within a shadow deep 

Of a tall column of the Parthenon, 

And, in an absent idleness of thought, 

I scrawPd upon the smooth and marble base. 

Tell me, O mepiory, what wTote I there ? 

The name of a sweet child I knew at Rome I 

I was in Asia. ^Twas a peerless night 
Upon the plains of Sardis, and the moon, 
Touching my eyelids through the wind-stirr*d tent. 
Had witched me from my slumber. I arose 
And silently stole forth, and by the brink 
Of *^ golden Pactolus,** where bathe his waters 
The bases of Cybele^s columns fair, 
I paced away the hours. In wakeful mood 
I mused upon the storied past awhile, 
Watching the moon, that with the same mild eye 
Had looked upon the mighty Lydian kings 
Sleeping around me — Cnesus, who had beapM 
Within that mouldering portico his gold, 
And Gyges, buried with his viewless ring 
Beneath yon swelling tumulus — and then 
I loiterM up the valley to a small 
And humbler ruin where the undefiled 
Of the Apocalypse their garments kept 
Spotless ; and crossing with a conscious awe 
Tne broken threshold, to my spirit^s eye 
It seemed as if, amid the moonlight stood 
^^ The angel of the church of Sardis " still I 
And I again passed onward, and as dawn 
Paled the bright morning star, I laid me down 
Weary and sad beside the river*s brink, 
And *twixt the moonlight and the rosy morn 
Wrote with my finger m the ** golden sands.** 
l*ell me, O memory, what wrote I there f 
The name of the sweet child I knew at Borne I 

The dust is old upon my " sandal-shoon,** 
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And still I am a pilgrim ; I have roved 
From wild America to spicy Ind, 
And worshippM at innumerable shrines 
Of beauty ; and the painter^s art, to me, 
And sculpture, speak as with a living tongue, 
And of dead kingdoms I recall the soul, 
Sitting amid their ruins. I have stored 
My memory with thoughts that can allay 
Fever and sadness, and when life gets dim, 
And I am overladen in my years, 
Minister to me. But when wearily 
The mind gives over toiling, and, with eyes 
Open but seeing not, and senses all 
Lying awake within their chambers dim. 
Thought settles like a fountain, still and clear — 
Far in its sleeping depths, as 'twere a gem, 
Tell me, O memory, what shines so fair ? 
The face of the sweet child 1 knew at Rome I 


THE DEAD. 
By Carrinqton. 


In Wales, in Switzerland, and in some parts of France, flowers are 
planted by the hand of affection on the graves of departed relatives. 
It is a touching and beautifal cnstom, and, in the firdt-raentioned 
coantry, even the peasant may often be seen bending over the hallowed 
tnrf ; and as be inserts into the sod some new plant or flower, he per- 
forms it with a feeling and a delicacy which do honour to his unso- 
phisticated heart. 

Faib flowers in sweet succession should arise 

Through the long, blooming year, above the grave ; 

Spring breezes will breathe centlier o^er the turf. 

And summer glance with mildest, meekest beam 

To cherish Piety^s dear offerings. There 

Rich sounds of Autumn ever shall be heard — 

Mysterious, solemn music, waked by winds 

To hynm the closing year! And, when the touch 

Of sullen Winter blights the last, last gem 

That bloom'd around the tomb — O there should be 

The polish*d and enduring Laurel — there 

TOL. VI. 1 •• 
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The green and flittering Ivj, and all plants— 
All hues and forms delicious that adorn 
The brumal reign, and often waken hopes 
Refreshing. Let eternal verdure clothe 
The silent fields where rest the honoured dead, 
While mute Affliction comes, and hngers round 
With slow, soft step, and pensive pause, and ngh 
And tear, all holy. 


THE MOTHER. 

From a passage in Mrs. Nobtosi's poem The Undying One. 

She stood beside the waters, but her eyes 
Were not upon the river, nor the skies. 
Nor on the fading things of earth. Her soul 
Was rapt in bitterness — and evening stole 
Chill o'er her form, while yet with nerveless hand 
She sought to throw her burden irom the land. 
'Twas pitiful to see her strive in vain, 
Rise sternly up, then melt to love again ; 
With horrible energy, and lip eompress'd, 
Hold forth her child — then strain it to her breast 
Convulsively, as if some gentle thought 
Of all its helpless beauty first was brought 
Into her Vilder'd mind — the soft faint smiles. 
Whose charm the mother of her tears beguiles, 
Which speak not aught of mirth or merriment, 
But of full confidence, and deep content. 
And ignorance of woe : — the murmur'd sounds 

Which were to her a language, rise up now — 
And, like a torrent bursting from its bounds, 
. Swell in her heart, and snoot across her brow. 
Oh 1 she who plans its death in her despair. 
Hath tended it with fond and watchful care ; 
Hath borne it wearily for many a mile. 
Repaid with one fond glance, or gentle smile : 
Hath watched through long dark nights withpatient love. 
When some light sickness struck her nestling dove ; 
And yearned to bear its pain, when that meek eye 
Turned on her, with appealing agony! 
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Look on ber now ! — ^tbat faint and feverish start 
Hath wakened all the mother in her heart : 
That feeble cry hath thrill'd her very frame :— 
Was it for murder such a soft heart came f 
She will not do it. — Fool I the spirit there 
Is stronger far than love — it is despair ! 
Mothers alone may read that mother*s woe : 
Her heart may break — but she will strike the blow. 
Once more she pauses ; bending o^er its face, 
Calm and unconscious in its timid grace : 
Then murmurs to it by the chilly wave, 
Ere one strong effort dooms it to the grave. 


THE POET'S PORTION. 
Oontrlbated to the Athencoum of 1830. 

What is a mine — ^a treasury — a dower — 
A magic talisman of mighty power ? 
A poet^s wide possession of the earth : 
He has th* enjoyment of a flower's birth 
Before its buddmg — ere the first red streaks — 
And winter cannot rob him of their cheeks. 
Look if his dawn be not ere other men's 
Twenty briffht flushes— ere another kens 
The first ofsunlight is abroad, he sees 
Its gold election of the topmost trees. 
And opes the splendid fissures of the mom, 
When do his fruits delay ? When doth his corn 
Linger for harvesting ? Before the leaf 
Is commonly abroad, in his piled sheaf 
The flagging poppies lose their ardent flame. 
No sweet there is, no pleasure you can name, 
But he will sip it first — before the lees : — 
Tis his to taste rich honey ere the bees 
Are busy with the brooms : he may forestal 
June's rosy advent for his coronal. 
Before expectance buds upon the bou^h. 
Turning his thoughts to bloom upon his brow. 
Oh I blest to see the flower in its seed, 
Before its leafy presence ; for, indeed. 
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Leayes are bat wings on which the summer flies, 
And each thing, perishable, fades and dies, 
Except in thought ; but his rich thinkings be 
Like overflows of immortality — 
So that what there is steep'd shall perish nerer, 
But live and bloom, and be a joy for ever 1 


A COTTAGE HOME. 


A passage in T. K. Hebvet's DeviTs Walh^ a satirical poem of 
great hainoar, dashed with occaaiooal deep pathos aod exquisite poetry. 

Hi stood beside a cottage lone, 

And listened to a lute. 

One summer eve when the breeze was gone, 

And the nightingale was mute I 

I'he moon was watching on the hill. 

The stream was staid, and the maples still, 

To hear a lover's suit, 

That— half a vow, and half a prayer, — 

Spoke less of hope than of despair. 

And rose into the calm soft air, 

As sweet and low 

As he had heard, — oh, woe I oh, woe I — 

The flutes of angels long ago ! — 

" By every hope that earthward clings, 
By faith that mounts on angel wings. 
By dreams that make night shadows bright. 
And truths that turn our day to night ; 
By childhood^s smile, and manhood's tear ; 
By pleasure's day, and sorrow's year ; 
By all the strains that fancy sings. 
And pangs that time so surely brings : 
For joy or grief, for hope or fear ; 
For all hereafter as for nere ; 
In peace or strife, in storm or shine, 
My soul is wedded unto thine." 

I And for its soft and sole reply, 

I A murmur and a sweet low sigh, | 

But not a spoken word ; 
I And yet they made the waters start 

t ' 
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Into his eyes who heard — 

For diey t<^d of a most loving heart, 

In a YOice like that of a bird t 

Of a heart that loved, — though it loved in vain, — 

A grieving — and jet not a pain ! 

A K>ve that took an early root. 

And had an early doom, 

Like trees that never grow to fruit, 

And early shed their bloom I 

Of vanished hopes and happy smiles 

All lost for evermore — 

Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 

But never came to shore 1 

A flower, that in its withering, 

Fieserved its fragrance long; 

A spirit that had lost its wing. 

But still retainM its song! 

A joy that could not all be lost, 

A comfort in despair I 

And the devil fled like a lated ghost 

That snuffs the purer air: 

For he felt how lovers' own sweet breath 

Surrounds them like a spell ; 

And he knew that love— as ^^ strong as death*' — 

Is &r too strong for hell : 

And from the country of its birth ■. 

Brings thoughts — in sorrow or in mirth — 

That sanctify the earth — 

Like an^eb, earthward tempest driven. 

And waiting to return to heaven { 


BALLAD. 
Found in an old number of TJke Athenaum, 

Thb sun looks down on all his flowers 

The faded and the fair ; 
The sun hath gilt the crested east, 

And shineth here and there. 
He peeps into all casements 

And chambers every one : 
What news of bonny Margaret, 

Thou bright and merry sun ? 
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Hast thou seen ber at her lattice, 

Where she welcomes thee with smiles, 
That make the world more lightsome 

Than all thj sunny miles. 
There^s a linnet at her window, 

And iresh flowers by the pane, 
But thou'lt know her by her merry look, 

That welcomes thee again. 

sun, thou hast a throne in heaven. 
And robes of kingly hue. 

But most I enyy thy far sight 
To look the wide world through : 

Thou peepest in all casements 
And chambers every one : 

What news of bonny Margaret^s, 
Thou bright and merry sun ? 

•—Alas for bonny Margaret's, 

Since e'er it oped to sin ! 
There's tears hung forth on gossamers. 

And faded flowers within; 

1 sought her with a glance of gold 
To bid her forth and shine, 

But alas ! her eyes were pale and dim. 
And gave no light to mine. 

• 

Her hair adown her shoulders white 

Hung wild with strange neglect. 
And all her snowy linen fine 

Had lost her hand's respect ; 
And then she took her jewels up. 

And cast them on the floor : — 
'* Lie there where all my tears do lie. 

For you have made them pour ; 

Tour light was of the devil's eyes, 

And falsely dazzled mine : 
And now the sun looks down from heaven, 

I cannot bear his shine. 
The moon so fair and stars so bright 

Reprove my tamish'd fame ; 
O nothing but the dark of death 

Can hide me from my shame ! " 
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AN ENGLISH SONG. 
By T. Haynks Batlt. 

I THANK you for that downcast look, 

And for that blushing cheek ; 
I would not have you raise your eyes, 

I would not have you speak : 
Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 

I ask no other sign, 
While thus your little hand remains 

Confidingly in mine. 

I know you fain would hide from me 

The tell-tale tears that steal 
Unbidden forth, and half betray 

The anxious fears you feel : 
From friends long tried and dearly love(l 

The plighted bride must part ; 
Then freely weep — I could not love 

A cold unfeelmg heart. 


You sigh to leave your mother*s roof. 

Though on my suit she smiled, 
And, spuming evVy selfish thought, 

Gave up her darling child : 
Sigh not for her, she now may claim 

Kind deeds from more than one ; 
Shell gaze upon her daughter's smiles, 

Supported by her son I 

I thank you for that look — it speaks 

Reliance on my truth ; 
And never shall unkindness wound 

Your unsuspecting youth : 
If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 

Oppress your husband's mind. 
Oh I never fear to ding to me, — 

I could not be unkind. 
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MUSIC FROM SHOBE. 
Bj Mm. Hrhans. 

A 80V9D comes on tbe liane breeze, 

A sweet and lovely sound! 
Piercing the tamnlt of the seas, 

That wildly dash aroimd. 

From land, from sunny land, it comes. 
From hills with murmuring trees. 

From paths by still and happy homes — 
That sweet sound on the breeze I 

Why should its faint and passing sigh 
Thus bid my quick pulse leap ? 

— No part in Earth's glad melody 
Is mine upon the deep. 

Yet blessing, blessing on the spot 
Whence those rich breathings flow f 

ISlud hearts, although they know me not. 
Like mine must beat and glow. 

And blessings, from the bark that roams 

O'er solitary seas, 
To those that far in happy homes 

Give sweet sounds to the breeze ! 


SONG. 
B7 Richard Howitt. 

Thou art lovelier than the coming 

Of the fairest flowers of spring. 
When the wild bee wanders humming^ 

Like a bless'd fairy thing : 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking 

Of orient crimson'd morn, 
When the gentlest winds are shaking 

The dewdrops from the thorn. 
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I bave seen the wild flowers springing, 

In wocmI, and field, and glen, 
Where a thousand birds were singing, 

And my thoughts were of thee then ; 
For there's nothing gladsome round me. 

Or beautiful to see, 
Since thy beauty's spell has bound me, 

But is eloquent of thee. 


SONNET. 
By J. R. LowBLL. 


Mart, since first I knew thee, to this hour, 

My love hath deepened, with my wiser sense 

Of what in woman is to reverence : 

Thy clear heart, fresh as e'er was forest flower, 

Still opens more to me its beauteous dower : — 

But let praise hush — Love asks no evidence 

To prove itself well- placed : we know not whence 

It gleans the straws that thatch its humble bower : 

We can hut say we found it in the heart. 

Spring of all sweetest thoughts, arch foe of blame, 

Sower of flowers in the dusty mart. 

Pure vestal of the poet's holy flame, — 

This is enough, and we have done our part 

If we but keep it spotless as it came. 


A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT. 
By W. Glassforo Bell. 

Tflmr^BB stepping ofi*, the friends I knew. 

They're going one by one ; 
They're taking wives to tame their lives, 

TTieir jovial days are done ; 
I can't get one old crony now 

To jom me in a spree ; 
They've all grown grave, domestic men, 

Tney look askance on me. 
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I bate to see them soberM down, 

The merry boys and true, 
I hate to hear them sneering now 

At pictures fancy drew ; 
I care not for their married cheer, 

Their paddings and their sonps, 
And middle-aged relations round, 

In formidable groups. 

And though their wife perchance may hare 

A comely sort of face. 
And at the tablets upper end 

Conduct herself with grace, 
I hate the prim reserve that reigns, 

The caution and the state, 
I hate to see my friend grow vain 

Of furniture and plate. 

Oh, ffive me back the days again, 

When we have wanderM free, 
And stolen the dew from every flower, 

The fruit from every tree ; 
The friends I loved they will not come. 

They've all deserted me ; 
They sit at home and toast their toes, 

Look stupid and sip tea. 

Alas I alas ! for years gone by. 

And for the mends Tve lost ; 
When no warm feeling of the heart 

Was chilled by early frost. 
If these be Hymen's vaunted joys, 

rd have him shun my door. 
Unless he quench his torch, and live 

Henceforth a bachelor. 


NEAR THEE. 

By Chablks Swats, 

I wouu) be with thee — near thee — ever near thee — 
Watching thee ever, as the angels are — 
Still seeking with my spirit-power to cheer thee, 
And then to see me, but as some bright star, 
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Knowing me not, but yet ofttimes perceiving 
■That when thou gazest I still brighter grow, 
Beaming and trembling — like some bosom heaving 
With all it knows, yet would not have thee know. 

I would be with thee — fond, yet silent ever, 
Nor break the spell in which my soul is bound : 
MirrorM within thee as within a river : 
A flower upon thy breast, and thou the ground I 
That, when I died and unto earth returned, 
Our natures never more might parted be : 
Within thy being all mine own murn*d — 
Life, bloom and beauty, all absorbed in thee ! 


SPRING TIME. 
From a recently published volome entitled May Carobf by 

AlTBRET DE VkRE. 

When ApriPs sudden sunset cold 

Through boughs half clothed with watery sheen 
Bursts on the high, new cowslippM world 

And bathes a world half gold, half green ; 

Then shakes the illuminated air 

With din of birds ; the vales far down 
Grow phosphorescent here and there ; 

Forth flash the turrets of the town ; 

Along the sky dim vapours scuH ; 

Bright zephyr and the choral main ; 
The cold ebullience of the blood 

Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain. 

Yet in that music discords mix ; 

The embalanced lights like meteors play ; 
And tired of splendors that perplex 

The dazzled spirit sighs for May. 
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INVOCATION. 
B7 Mn. Hbmans. 

AvswBB me, burning stars of nigbt I 

Where is the spirit f^one, 
That past the reach of human sight 

As a swifl breeze hath flown ? 
And the stars answered me — " We roll 

In light and power on high ; 
But, of the never dying-soul, 

A!s that which cannot die. '* 

Oh I many toned and chainless wind I 

Thou art a wanderer free ; 
Tell me if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea ? — 
And the wind murmurM in reply, 

** The blue deep I have crossVl 
And met its barks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost. '* 

Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun, 
Answer ! have ye a home for those 

Whose eartmy race is run ? 
The bright clouds answer'd — " We depart, 

We vanish from the sky ; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 

For that which cannot die." 

Speak then, thou voice of God within, 

Thou of the deep low tone I 
Answer me, through life's restless din, 

Where is the spirit Jloum t 
And the voice answered — ** Be thou still. 

Enough to know is given ; 
Clouds, winds and stars tJidr part fulfil, 

Thine is to trust to Heaven.'* 


TO THE BAT. 

Id the GeniJeman's Magaxayt for 1799. 

LiTTLB bat, whose airy flight 
Fills the evening with delight. 
Flit, and flirt, and firisk along, 
Subject of my youthful song. 
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When in dappled twilight grey 
Through the sombre grove I straj, 
Whilst fair Philomela^s throat 
Warbles forth its sacred note, 
Thwart my dusky footsteps fly, 
Adding dance to minstrelsy. 
Now along the glittering stream, 
Now beneath pale Cynthia^s beam, 
Now amid the vista^s shade 
Thou thy giddy circles lead ; 
Joyous elf thy fairy play 
Glads the gloom of partmg day. 


THE LUTE. 
By L. E. L. (Miss Lakdon.) 

Oh I sing again that mournful song, 

That song of other times ! 
The music bears my soul along 

To other dearer times. 

I love its low and broken tone ; 

The music seems to me 
Like the wild wind when singing lone 

Oyer a twilight sea. 

It may not sound so sweet to you, 

To you it cannot bring 
The valley where your childhood grew, 

The memories of your spring. 

My father^s house, my infancy, 

Kise present to my mind. 
As if I nad not crossed the sea, 

Or left my youth behind. 

I heard it at the evening^s close. 

Upon ray native shore, 
It was a favourite song with those 

Whom I shall see no more. 

How many worldly thoughts and cares 

Have melted at the strain I 
^is fraught with early hopes and prayers, 

Oh 1 smg that song again ! 
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brilliants. 


CEREiionr. 

Ceremony has made many fools. 
It is as easy way unto a duchess 
As to a hatted dame, if her love answer : 
But that by timorous honours, pale respects, 
Idle degrees of fear, men make their ways 
Hard of themselves. 

TomufsuB. 

ACnNO. 

Tis better in a play 
Be Agamemnon, than himself indeed. 
How ofl, with danger of the field beset. 
Or with home-mutinies, would he nn-be 
Himself; or, over cruel altRrs weeping, 
Wish, that with putting off a vizard he 
Might his true inward sorrow lav aside ! 
The shows of things are better than themselves, 
How doth it stir this airy part of us 
To hear our poets tell imagined fights 
And the strange blows that feigned courage gives. 
When I Achilles hear upon the Stage 
Speak honour and the greatness of his soul, 
Methinks I too could on a Phrygian spear 
Kun boldly, and make tales for afler times : 
But when we come to act it in the deed, 
Death mars this bravery, and the ugly fears 
Of th^ other world sit on the proudest brow : 
And boasting valour loseth his red cheek. 

Tragedy of Nero, 

THB PlilMBOSE. 

Though storms may break the primrose on its stalk. 
Though firosts may blight the freshness of its bloom. 
Yet springes awakening breath will woo the earth 
To feed, with kindliest dews, its favourite flower, 
That blooms in mossy banks and darksome glens, 
Lighting the greensward with its sunny smile. 

Shellet. 
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A THOUGHT OYER A CBADLB. 

Strange that flowers of earth 

Are visited by every air that stirs. 

And drink in sweetness only, while the child 

That shuts within its breast a bloom for heaven, 

May take a blemish from the breath of love, 

And bear the blight for ever. 

I have wept 
With gladness at the gift of this fair child I 
My life is bound up in her. But, God ! 
Thou know^st how heavily my heart at times 
Bears its sweet burthen : and if thou hast given 
To nurture such as mine this spotless flower. 
To bring it unpolluted unto thee, 
Take thou its tove I pray thee ! Give it light — 
Though, following the sun, it turns from me ! — 
But, by the chord thus wrung, and by the light 
Shining about her, draw me to my child ! 
And link us close, God, when near to heaven ! 

N. P. Willis. 


ADVEBaiTT. 

How ruthless men are to adversity ! 
My acquidntance scarce will know me ; when we meet 
They cannot stay to talk, they must be gone ; 
And shake me by the hand as if I burnt them. 

Cooke. 


PARADISE. 

Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream ; 
No storm deforms the beaming brow of heaven. 
Nor scatters *in the freshness of its pride 
The foliage of the ever-verdant trees ; 
But fruits are ever ripe,- flowers ever fair, 
And autumn proudly bears her matron grace. 
Kindling a flush on the fair cheek of spring. 
Whose virgin bloom, beneath the ruddy fruit, 
Reflects its tint and flushes into love. 

Shellet. 
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HONOUB. 

Our own heart, and not other men*8 opinions, 
Forms our true honour. 

COUEBIDOB. 

PLBA8UBE8. 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 
Music and poetry are his delight ; 
Therefore I'll have Italian masks by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like Sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian's shape. 
With hair that g^lds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 
And in his sportful hands an olive tree 
To hide those parts which men delight to see. 
Shall bathe him in a spring, and there hard by. 
One like Acteon, peepmg uiro' the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transformed. 
And running in the likeness of an hart, 
By yelping hounds pull'd down, shall seem to die ; 
Such things as these best please his majesty. 

Mablowb. 


GREAT MEM*S LOOKS. 


Did not the duke look up ? methought he saw us. — 
—That's every one's conceit that sees a duke. 
If he look stedfastly, he looks straight at them : 
When he perhaps, good careful gentleman. 
Never minds any, but the look he casts 
Is at his own intentions, and his object 
Only the public good. 

MlDDUETON. 


I 
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STANZAS. 
Taken from Chcanberis Journal where thej appeared anonymoasly. 

Still the same, ever the same, this outward face of things ! 
Time but toncheth it gently ; little the chanse it brings. 
Here where we sat together spreadeth the self-same tree — 
Ounred and matted the brancnes, just as they used to be. 
Even the rich-toned lichen keepeth its place and form, 
Mellowing the old gray oak- bark, tinting it sunset warm. 
Grandly the dome of beech-trees archeth the old wood 

o'er; 
Vividly fretteth the sorrel the deep brown beech-leaf floor. 
Even the delicate flowers cling to the self-same spot ; 
Meadow-sweet decks the river, and blue forget-me-not ; 
Close to the feathery larch-tree the woodbine clingeth 

still, 
The wild-rose scents the valley, the golden gorse, the hill. 
Cruel, O cruel Nature ! put away the treacherous veil I 
Put away the smile of mockery — tell us a truer tale ! 
Shatter the painful image of thy changeless trees and 

stones! 
Thou art a whited sepulchre all full of mouldVing bones ! 
Green is the grass above our graves; dearer the death 

below ; 
No wood -songs bring our music back — ^it ceased too long 

ago; 
Why should thy soulless beauty, then, thus everlasting 

seem, 
The while our living flowers fade, and vanish like a dream ? 

Thus spake I, standing lonely in the old unchanging 

scene. 
Marking the empty setting where the living gems had 

been ; 
But the solemn voice of nature rose on the wind and said : 
** Why wilt thou still be seeking the living amid the dead ? 
The seed and the berry moulder, and the hard stone 

mouldereth not ; 
But where rise the beauteous flowers ? — where the seed and 

the berry rot." 


VOL. VI. K " 
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THE GAME AT CHESS. 

A playful little poem by the late Lamah Blanchabd. It was 
contribotod to one of the AiiDuals. 

LoYE with a lady — would you know 

Her name, then read this heart, for there 
' Tis written, like the words of woe. 

Imprinted in the hyacinth fair, — 
Love with a lady played, — but where. 

Or when, or how, 'tis yours to guess ; 
Enough if we this truth declare, 

Loye with a lady play'd at chess ! 

Most innocent, and calm, and high. 

The mind which in that lady's face 
Was mirror'd, as the morning sky 

In a clear brook's green dwelling-place, 

And, robed in each serenest grace. 
She mused, more tranquil than the dove ; 

So there, as time flew on apace. 
The lady played at chess with Love. 

Twas like a dream to see them play : 

So deeply, marvellously still. 
And hush 'a in charmM thought, sat they, 

One influence of the tyrant will 

Controlling both, for well or ill ! 
And surely in that silentness 

Angels, on heaven's own azure hill, 
. Wat(£'d the sweet pair who play'd at chess. 

But see, a smile succeeds to doubt 

In her fair eyes — ^they see " the move ; " 

And swift as tnought she stretches out 
Her small white hand, without a glove. 
And moves the piece — below, above, 

Across, on all sides, unafraid, 

Joy in her soul : and thus with Love 

Her game of chess the lady play'd. 

What is the world, and what is life, 

To her whose heart is in the game ! 
The bliss of that ingenious strife 
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Is dear to her as health or fame ! 

With whomsoe'er she plays, the same ; 
£*en losing has some power to bless : 

And were Love dead, she'd feel no shame 
To sit with Hatred down to chess I 

Love, brooding o^er the board grows dull, 

And, beaten, seems but half awake ; 
Her hope meanwhile grows ripe and fldl, 

She takes whatever she wills to take ; 

When lo I what nothings sometimes make 
A mighty shock ! That lady^s lip 

Quivers with some convulsive ache — 
Her hand just touched i^ove's finger-tip. 

Her heedless hand! while wandering o^er 

Eager to snatch the ivory prize, 
It touched Love's lightly once — ^no more ! 

How can a touch thus paralyse ? 

How flush her cheeks, how fire her eyes, 
How fill her soul with sweet distress, 

Delight, despair, beyond disgube, 
And make her lose — that game at chess? 

His eyes had been on hers for hours. 

Yet knew she not that Love had gazed ; 
His breath had warmM her cheek^s rich flowers 

And still these thoughts were all unraised. 

Now sits she like a thing amazed ; 
Her chance at every move grows less ; 

She plays at random — one so crazed 
Ne^er lost nor gainM a game at chess. 

Thoughts of the player crowd above 

Thoughts of the game, that else would press, 
She only feels she plays with Love ; 

She does not know she plays at chess. 

Her dog might spring with wild caress, 
Mother or sister tilt the board 

And she know no emotion less 
Or more, of all her heart must hoard ! 
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King, queen, that heart hath quite forgot ; . 

No knight hath sway there, but a swain ; 
No castle seeks she, but a cot ; 

No bishop, but a curate plain. 

Such is Lovers fine electric ohain ; 
One touch hath done it I Need he sue ? 

No: ere heM time to touch again, 
He^d won the game — and lady too ! 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES. 


Taken from an old newspaper where it appears 8noD3rmoii83j. It 
marvellously resembles the style of Barby Cornwall. 

WiHTEB cold is coming on ; 

No more calls the cuckoo ; 

No more doth the music gush 

From the silver-throated thrush ; 

No more now at ** evening pale " 

Singeth sad the nightingale ; 

Nor the blackbird on the lawn ; 

Nor the lark at dewy dawn. 

Time hath wove his songs anew : 

No more young and dancing measures ; 

No more budding flowery pleasures ; 

All is over, — all forgot ; 

Save by me, who loved them not. 

Winter white is coming on ; 

And I love bis coming. 

What, though winds the fields have shorn, 

What though earth is half forlorn, 

Not a berry on the thorn, 

Not an insect humming ; 

Pleasure never can be dead ; 

Beauty cannot hide her head ! 

Look ! in what fantastic shower, 

The snow flings down her featherM flower. 

Or whirls about, in drunken glee, 

Kissing its love, the holly tree : 

Behold ! the sun himself comes forth, 

And sends his beams from south to north, 
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To diamonds turns the winter rime, 
And lends a filory to the time I 
Such days, when old friends meet together, 
Are worth a score of mere spring weather. 
And hark ! — ^the merry bells awake: 
They clamour blithely for our sake ! 
The clock is sounding from the tower, 

** Four " — *' five " — 'tis now 's dinner hour ! 

Come on, — I see his table spread, 
The sherry, — claret Trosy red), 
The champagne sparkling in the light. 
By Bacchus I we*U be wise to-night ! 


WINTER. 

Jambs Smith has written some lines on Winter, which have mach 
of the spirit of the old English poets. 

Ths roill-wheers frozen in the stream. 

The church is deckM with holly ; 
Mistletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 

To fright away melancholy ; 
Icicles cunk in the milkmaids pail, 

Younkers skate in the pool below ; 
Blackbirds perch on the garden rail. 

And hark, how the cold winds blow ; 

There goes the squire to shoot at snipe. 

Here runs Dick to fetch a log ; 
YouM swear his breath was the smoke of a pipe 

In the frosty morning fos. 
Hodge is breaking the ice ror the kine, 

Old and young cough as they go ; 
The round red sun forgets to shine. 

And hark, how the cold winds blow ! 
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THE WILDERNESS. 

A gentleman called Nbvat, a name unknown to fame, is the author 
of the followinf; oripnHl poem. It is a higher class of composition 
than the generality of those which have appeared of late years : — it is 
of almost classical pnrity in thought and style. It should be read 
twice to be thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed. 

The homeless wilderness I 
How sweet, how beautiful, and O ! how mild 

Is nature in her summer dress 

To me, thus wandering far alone ! 
Now be my thoughts as, when a little child, 

I deem'd that God*s eternal throne 

Was in the sun — so glorious, so bright — 
To bless the earth with loveliness and light. 

Here breathes the peace I seek I 

This healthy wild*s a paradise to him 

Who, musinff, hears the voiceless speak — 
Hears the ci3m eloquence of flowers, 

And drinks sweet wisdom from their balmy hymn. 
That charms with beauty^s chastest powers 
The vagrant winds their lips to kiss, 

And tells that Nature's innocence is bliss. 

Nor strife nor hatred here. 
Nor envy, at a neighbour's good to writhe ; 

Each flower is to its sister dear — 

This hates not that of fairer bloom. 
And all are loved by pilgrim bee. so blithe ; 

The prickly gorse, and gentler broom. 

In peace dispread their gold together. 
Nor scorn the lowlier blooming thyme and heather. 

So live the good, and love — 
For there is virtue yet upon the earth. 

And by her seraph band are wove 

The feelinffs of ingenuous hearts 
In happy friendship, sympath^r and mirth ; 

And kindly each to each imparts 

The sunny light that heaven bestows. 
And summer pleasure in each bosom glows. 
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'llie shafts of enmity 

Can never wound my feelings, musing here ! 
In every little flower I see, 
There breathes a balm, a holy charm ; 

And the glad song of every bird I hear 
Tells me that envy cannot harm, 
And sweetly teaches to forgive my foes — 

My simple song forgives them as it flows. 

But I could love the foe 
Whose censure stern, and praise, alike are just ; 

Whose lip can curl, whose soul can glow, 

As faults appear, or beauties shine; 
Who scorns to give the undeserved thrust — 

Scans every word of every line. 

As one in whom there is no ruth, 
While native candour still decides with truth. 

Yet why obtrude such theme, 
Where nature spreads around her sacred page ? 

To read aright, my aim supreme, 

And cultivate eacn germ of thought 
That in me lives ; and wm the holy pledge 

Which I, since boyhood gay, nave sought, 

To be among the laurell'd blest, above 
Yon sun rejoicing high — a home of love. 

Thou, who all sweetness art, 
And pure as sweet, thou sunborn summer wreath, 

O, be the feelings of my heart. 

Like thee, in moral beauty wove ; 
And as we muse, ^mid winter's gloom of death. 

Of thy gay summer charms in love. 

So, when beneath the sod Pm laid along, 
Remembered be the votary of song. 
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NIGHT SHOWETH KNOWLEDGE. 

A fine composition by an old aathor claims a place in enr selecUon. 
It is bj William Habinodon, and beaxs date 1605. It is a perfect 
little gem in conception and ezecntion. 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jew^s hung, that night. 
Doth liice an Ethiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty^s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator^s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Kemov'd far from our human sight ; 

But if we steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

It tells the conqueror, 

That far-stretch'd power. 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 
Is but the triumph of an hour. 

That, from the farthest north, 
Some nation may 
Yet undiscovered issue forth, 
And o^er his new-got conquest sway. 

Some nation, yet shut in 
With hills of ice. 
May be let out to scourge his sin. 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 
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And then thej likewise shall 
Their rum have; 
For as yourselves your empires fall. 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of oor desires, 
And all the pride of life, confute. 

For they have watch*d since first 
The world had birth ; 
And found sin in itself accurst, 
And nothing permanent on earth. 


AUTUMN. 

From the Gtatgow Courier we cnt a few lines which are sufficiently 
above the average to justify us in placing them among these selections. 
Thej were published anonymously. 

Bbight flowers are sinking, 

Streamlets are shrinking, 
Now the wide forest is wither^ and seaf; 

Light clouds are flying, 

Soft winds are sighing : 
We will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 

Blossoms we cherished 

Have withered and perish^. 
Scenes which we smiled on are yellow and drear; 

Feelings of sadness 

Overshadow our gladness, 
And make the mind thoughtful, for autumn is near. 

Thus all that is fairest, 

And sweetest and rarest, 
Must shortly be severM, and call for a tear: 

Then let each emotion 

Be warm with devotion, 
And we will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A LAND STORM. 

A scrap firoin Shellet, finely descriptive, is worth presenriog as a 
specimen of bis power of painting in words. 

A CI.OUD thickens the night. 

Hark, how the tempest crashes through the forest ! 

The owls fly out in strange afiright ; 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 

Are split and sha(terM ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan ; 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and batter'd 

By the fierce blast^s unconquerable stress. 

Over each door crack and crash they all 

In terrible and intertangled fall. 

And through the ruins of the shaken mountain 

The airs hiss and howl; 

It is not the voice of the fountain, 

Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl. 


THE INQUIRY. 

By Charles Mackat. 

From a volmne of poems, lately poblished by Mr. C. Mackat, we 
take the following pretty little poem, which will please those who 
prefer elegant sentimentalisms to the finer creations of genins ; and we 
suspect that so ill-caltivated is poetical taste among us, that they will 
include by far the larger portion of our readers. 

Tbll me, ye winged winds. 

That round my pathway roar, 
Dove not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more P — 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the west. 
Where, free n*om toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest? — 
llie loud wind dwindPd to a whisper low. 
And sighed for pity as it answered ^' No ! ^^ 

Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, . 
Know'st thou some favour^ spot, 

Some island far away. 
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Where weaiy man may find 

The bliss for which he siglis, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, rolbog in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for awhile, and sighed, to answer *^ No! *' 

And thou, serenest moon. 

That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth 

Asleep in night*s embrace. 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a doud the moon withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded ^* No ! '^ 

Tell me, my secret soul, 

Oh I tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no restins-place 

From sorrow, sm, and death : 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be blessed. 
Where grief may find a balm. 

And weariness a rest ? 
Faitb, Hope, and Love— best boons to mortals ^ven — 
Waved tbeir bright wings, and whispered " Yes, m heaven I " 


WAITING FOB THE HARVESTERS. 
By N. P. Willis, the American poet. 

And there she sat in ripenM loveliness, 
An English mother joying in her babes. 
Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips 
Were breaking into language wiUi the sweet 
And lovely sentences they learn so soon. 
Her face was very beautiful, and Mirth 
Was native on her lip ; but ever now, 
As a sweet tone delighted her, the smile 
Went melting into sadness, and the lash 
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Drooped gently to her eye, as if it knew 

Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 

It was the time for harvest, and she sat 

Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 

Was in the air, and from the distance came 

The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 

Out on the stillness of the quiet moon. 

And the low waters, coming like the strain 

Of a pervading melody, stole in 

And made all music. ^Twas a holiness 

Of Nature^s making, and I lifted up 

My heart to heaven, and in my gladness prayM 

That if a heart were sad, or if a tear 

Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 

To go abroad in Nature, and to see 

A mother and her gentle babes like these. 


THE SEA-SHELL. 

From the columns of a contem))orary, where it was pnbliahed anony- 
moQiily, although we have do doabt that some emiueot name ought to 
have been attached to it, we cut the following fanciful little poem : — 

*' Brother Ayoub, there is wild work going on at the other end of 
the world : so says the Shell. I hear the tramp of armies." 
*' Whence came it, Oaled, son of Caled? Is it a talisman? " 
'*From Serendib; fished up by a pearl diver at the fall of the moon. 
If a ro6e>stalk was broken a thousand leagues off, I should hear it." 
— Arab L^nd, 

Infant, take this little shell — 
There is in it a sea spell ; 
Not a mermaid wild and sweet, 
Sitting in her coral seat. 
Till the sun has past his noon, 
But doth fill it with a tune, 
That all ocean ^s tales doth tell ; 
Listen, infant, to the spell ! 
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Listen I hark ! that distant roar, 
Now the ocean sweeps the shore, 
In some stormy Indian bay, 
Full ten thousand miles away ; 
Oh ! that distant dying groan I 
There some noble ship hath gone I 
Now the sullen roar hath died; 
Hush'd the storm, and smooth the tide. 

Infant I hark, that sullen song I 
Now, with savage trump and gong. 
By the tropic's burning wave. 
Goes some monarch to his grave, 
Hark ! the clashing shield and lance. 
Frantic shout and magic dance : 
Mix'd with cries from hearts that weep ; 
All is past — and all is sleep ! 

Infant, try once more the spell, 
Hark! Is that the thunder peal ? 
No : the wilder, deeper roar, 
Tells of flame, and tells of gore. 
Far beneath the western sun 
Is some battle lost and won: 
Grass shall grow on many a bier, 
Ere of that dark day we hear. 

Infant, list the spell again ; 
Oh, that low and lovely strain ! 
Now upon some Grecian isle 
Sunset sheds its golden smile ; 
And the rose-crown'd maiden bands 
Dance in chorus on the sands, 
Silver surge and purple sky 
Echoing the harmony. 

Infant, iake no more the shell ! 
Listen to the sounds that swell 
In the morning's perfumed breath ; 
In the day's delicious death ; 
In the starlight, sweet and dim ; 
In all Nature's glorious hymn ; 
Earth beneath and heaven above, 
All is loveliness — one love. 
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THE GOBBLER. 
By Charles Mackat. 

Ben Arthar, or the Gobbler, rises in great majesty and grandeur at 
the head of Loch Long to the height of 2, 400 feet — ^his fantastic peak 
cracked and shattered into every ooncetYable form. From one point it 
resembles the figure of a cobbler. Hence the popular name of the 
monntain. — TouriHs' Guide, 

Fab away ! up, in his rocky throne, 

The gaunt old Cobbler dwells alone. 

Around his head the lightnings play 

Where he sits with his iapstone, night and day, 

No one seeth his jerking awl, 

No one heareth his hammer fall ; 

But what he doth when mists enwrap 

The bald and barren mountain-top, 

And cover him up from the sight of man. 

No one knoweth — or ever can. 

Ofl in the night, when storms are loud. 

He thunders from the drifting cloud. 

And sends his voice o*er sea and lake 

To bid his brother Bens awake ; 

And Lomond, Lawers, and Venue, 

Answer him back with wild halloo ; 

And Cruachan shouts from bis splinter'd peaks. 

And the straths respond when the monarch speaks ; 

And hill with bill and Ben with Ben, 

Talk wisdom — meaningless to men. 

And oft he sings, this Cobbler old. 

And his voice rings loud from his summits cold, 

And the north wind helps him with organ-swell, 

And the rush of streams as they leap tne fell. 

But none interprets right or wrong 

The pith and burden of his song, 

Save one, a weird and crazy wight, 

Oppressed with the gift of the second sight. 

Who tells the shepherds of Glencroe 

What the Cobbler thinks of our world below. 
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" Cobble ? »' he saith, " we cobble all, 
Wise and simple, great and small. 
The king from under his golden crown, 
Over his troubled realm looks down, 
For the state machine is out of gear, 
And grates and creaks on the people's ear : 
' Cobble it up ! ' he cries, forlorn, 

* To last us till to*morrow morn ; 
Twill serve my time if that be done — 
Cobble and patch — and let it run I ' 

" And statesmen look — the cold and proud — 
On the sweating, moiling, groaning crowd, 
And hear the murmur hoarse and deep, 
Of the discontent that will not sleep ; 
And half reluctant, half afraid. 
To touch the ills themselves have made. 
They take the bristle and awl in hand. 
And cobble, cobble, through the land. 
' Strike your hammers, wax your thumbs, 
After us the deluge comes I * 

*' The sage puts out his sleepy head, 
From the hole in the wall iiAiere he was bred, 
And looks at the world, that seems to him 
To be going wronff in the foglight dim. 

* A shoe ! ' quoth ne, ' an ancient shoe. 
Letting the mire and the water through. 
I can mend it, I opine, 

I've the leather, tne wax, the twine ; 
I'm the man for the public weal, 
Patch and cobble it, toe and heel I ' 

'^ From ancient days till Time's last hour 
Your cobblers have been men of power. 
Your Alexander, who was he ? 
As great a cobbler as could be. 
And who your kings of later birth. 
The lords and demigods of earth ? — 
Your Tamerlanes, and Ghengis-Khans, 
Your Peters, Pauls, and Suleimans ? 
And great Napoleons, red with gore? 
Cobblers I cobblers I nothing more I 
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*^ And from the very dawn of time. 
In every country, age and dime, 
Who were the Solons, Zenos, Dracos ? 
Who the Stagyrites and Platos ? 
Who the stoics and the schoolmen, 
Hammering words with bruhtm /ulmen t 
Who the metaphysic spouters. 
Dark expounders, drifting doubters ? 
Great and little — sane ones, mad ones P — 
Cobblers all ! and very bad ones I 

'* And ye who seek to loose and bind, — 
Ye great reformers of mankind, — 
Who think the soul a mere machine. 
That you can trim, and oil, and clean. 
And all men^s passions — broad as day — 
But dust that you can brush away ; 
Who think youWe all the skill and leather 
Tu put a proper shoe together : 
You're only cobblers like the rest, — 
Bungling cobblers at the best/' 


Sitting above the mountain-springs, 

'Tis thus the ancient Cobbler sings ; 

You may hear his voice in the winter storm 

Ring through the mist that keeps him warm. 

When he cjitches the clouds, you may hear the strain. 

As they break from his hoary head in rain. 

And when the summer thunders jar 

There comes loud chorus from afar : 

** All are cobblers — high or low," 

Quoth the Cobbler of Glcncroe. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

A playful and pretty little poem by Robert Stort, an American 
poet, suggested by the fairy Ule of The Whistle in Thorp's Yule-tide 
Stories, 

^*You have heard,^^ said a youth to his sweetheart^ who 
stood, 

While he sat on a corn-sheaf, at daylight*s decline, 
"You have heard of the Danish boy*s whistle of wood — 

I wish that the Danish boy*s whistle were mine I " 

"And what would you do with it? Tell me!" she said, 
While an arch smile played over her beautiful face ; 

"I would blow it," he answerM, "and then my fair maid 
Would fly to my side, and would here take her place.'* 

"Is that all yon wish it for? That may be yours 
Without any magic," the fair maiden cried; 

"A favour so slight one's good nature secures 1" 
And she playfully seated herself by his side. 

"I would blow it ag^n," said the youth, "and the charm 
Would work so, that not even Modesty's check 

Would be able to keep from my neck your fine arm I " 
She smiled, and she laid her fine arm round his neck. 

"Yet once more would I blow, and the music divine 
Would bring me, the third time, an exquisite bliss — 

You would lay your fair cheek to this brown one of mine. 
And your lips, stealing past it, would give me a kiss." 

The maiden laughed out in her innocent glee — 
"What a fool of yourself with the whistle you'd make I 

For only consider, how silly 'twould be, 
To sit there and whistle fdr — what you might take." 


TO MY LITTLE ONE. 


A correspondent has sent us the following, which he states to have 
been taken from an unbound and imperfect volume of poems that came 
to him accidentally, with no name upon the title-page. He deemed 
it Tery beautiful, abounding in fine and original thought, aod that 
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some of the possaf^ were worthj of a place in this ooIlectioD. He is 
ignorant who is the writer and the lines are not known to ourselves; hot 
if not already on the road to fame, he cannot long remain in obscurity. 
Every reader will recognize the merit of this composition. 

If thou should*8t die mj little one! — This dread 
Comes ever with the look thou gav'st me now. 
It flashes through my thoughts, and then my heart 
Shakes with the muffled thunder, and big drops 
Fall from the cloud, my brain. — If thou should^st die, 
How blank to me were life ! The round of life 
Must ever have a centering point of love, 
And thou art mine. Thou lost, I were unsphered. 

I cannot form in thought thy loss, or see 
How that which leaps and speaks through thy sweet frame 
Should ever leave It ; yet must feel it may ; 
Must feel that restless little bell, thy voice, 
That keeps a jubilee within my heart; 
Those little pattering feet that all the day 
Like kittens gambol up and down the bouse ; 
And those pure eyes that open through to God, 
Revealing to my gaze deep views of heaven; 
All, all that makes my little darling up. 
May change and lie before me still as sleep I 
But not with sleep^s red roses on thy cheeks, 
Budding all ni^ht, blooming at break of day ; 
Nor witn the living dream within thy veins 
That charms off the iconoclast, decay ; 
But like a pretty wreath of virgin snow 
That melts the while we look and by next mom 
Is not to mortal eye. 

My little one, 

I harp upon this thought, and almost dream 

Thou art already dead, and wear my heart 

With the imagined grief. But, O deep joy I 

I waken from my thought, and thou art here, 

Sparkling beside me. O live on and be 

Tne little fountain where I come at eve, 

After the sweating day to cool my brain. 

• • • • • 
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The homeliest soul will sicken of its home, 
Seeing a winged cloud in the blue vault ; 
Or hearing through the city's maddening din 
The abandoned carol of a caged lark ; 
Or seeing primroses brought into town ; 
Or reading of dreamy isles in the sunny south, 
Of marble palaces, Italian skies. 
But when I wander and new scenes fill up 
The circle of my thought, amidst them all 
Comes ever and anon, across my brain, 
A sweep as if 'twere from some soft dove-wing ; — 
I pause — sweet heart I It is the thought of thee. 
And then 1 feel, if not a present bliss. 
Thou art to me the deep reserved hope. 
Which is the secret life of present bliss. 

Come near, my Beautiful, and let me gaze 
My soul all out into those beaming eyes, 
Until I lose my being all in thee. 
For is not love a losing of one's self 
In that which is beloved P Love feels no self: 
For though it spring in self, yet, like a flower, 
It lives not for the soil, but 3rields up all 
Its breathing essence to the wooed air. 

It is not only grief that likes to weep 
Itself out in lone tears. Sweet, I must hide 
These coming drops of love, lest, wondering, thou 
Should'st ask, amidst thy prattle, what they mean. 
Thou could*st not know they were for love, all love. 
That are to thee tell-tales of hurt alone. 

There, go and play, my jewel — I would read. 
Alas ! my book has gone out like a fire 
In which a sunbeam strikes. I see no red 
Thought burning in it. Newer light from Grod 
Has fallen on my eyes and on my book. 
And dazzled them to blindness. I have look'd 
Into this lovely beam until my eyes 
Are kindled and can see nought but the light 
That flames in it and them. 

If it should set ! 
Alas I if thou should'^t die I And yet, sometimes 
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I think 'twere well for me thou didst die now. 

And to the heaven of my memory 

Pass with the morning dew opon thy head, 

And be to me a fresh green thought for aye. 

For I may lose thee quite if thou abide 

To suffer living change. The hours drink out 

The beauty of the mom : what charmed us then 

We cannot find in all the after day. 

I have lost many pets by living death, 
And so might thee. The young of anything 
Finds the most honey'd comer in my heart : 
But if it stay until the streaks of dawn 
Have parted from it one by one, ah then 
My heart has lost its tenant, though it lives : 
It has not even the ghost of that lost love 
To haunt its desolate chambers, since the thing 
Is still embodied and denies the ghost. 
But drag it from my heart before its time, 
E^en in affection's increase, with the glow 
Of rising light upon it, and methinks 
The heart could cease not to be haunted by 

The sweet idea of the loved thing lost. 

• • • • • 


My precious one, and could I wish thee dead — 
Dead, that thou might'st escape the living death ? 
False wish ! — O thou canst never die to me, 
More than myself to myself: for I see much 
Of that same self in thee : the lines that bank 
Our beings in have by one stream been marked ; 
And when thou liflest up those arched brows 
The light of my own soul looks out to me. — 
The years can not estrange thee : though they roll 
Thy budding youth all out and take thy bloom, 
My heart wul glory in the mellow fruit. 
O thou art linked unto me, blood and soul : 
Thy change must have its parallel in me. 

It is a cruel thing that love mav be 
On one side only ; but a heart all warm 
Must cleave unto another dead and cold, 
And be unsightly as a growing branch 
Upon a rotten tree, rray God, my love. 
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That I, in life, may never die to thee ; 
For there the fear is most. Thou art too full 
Of lovers sweet essences for death to take; 
And so I rest without the fear of loss. 
But I am prone as ether to be lost 
And disappear out of most loving hearts. 

Let us maintain the integrity of love 
By bein^ true to ourselves. A leal whole heart 
Is as abiding in lovers firmament 
As any star m heaven. Let us give 
Clear vantage to the light that bums within, 
And like the stars be clear unto ourselves. 
They are not self polluted — see they shine 
No dimlier for all the murky nights. 
And this should be OTeat joy — that we, each one, 
Might be a world of beauty in oarselves, 
UnstaiB*d by circumstance as stars by clpud : 
For though they seem torn out of their high spheres. 
Trampled beneath the plashy feet of storms, 
Yet when the storm has fretted past, we see 
They have been lying in unthought-of peace. 

Give me thy little hand. How heavenly soft ! 
It has no feel of this world's hardening work, 
And emblems thy young soul, which bears not yet 
The hards of earth npon it. — Wherefore should 
Our innocents put on the charmed life 
Which manhood does but struggle to regain ? 
We cast off child-content, and then begin 
A life-Ion^ struggle for a child's content. — 
Soft as it IS, in this small hand I read 
Lines prophesying burdens and earth-strifes. — 
The azure innocence drops from thine eye. 
Thou reck*st not of my augur. But my past 
Gives me thy future now — and would, my love, 
I might fore-bear the burden of thy griefs 
And leave thee all the joys. Yet God forbid 
That thou should'st be robb'd of thy jewell'd sorrows ! — 
I could not wish my past one grief the less. 
But would my griefs nad been more wisely borne 
And yielded more soul treasure. I have found 
My richest jewels in the hardest rock. 
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But spoiPd them oft in breakiog it ; lost more 
Through leaving much unbroken. Like a bee 
I've ever tried to avoid the stonj road, 
And sought the lanes to nestle among flowers. 
But took not duty with me like the bee : 
My task sat like a beggar in the dust, 
Neglected, and a busy world passM on. 

But, ah, sweet Ignorance, thou canst not take 
The meaning from my lips : thy sofV brows lift. 
Thine eyes give out a recognising glance 
Only at certain words, as bee and flowers. 
Which fall like gleams of sunshine on thy brain, 
Chased by immediate shade. — ^Yet is it known 
The spirit has a deeper speech than words, 
A hearing that receives unspoken thought. 
Some presences are felt like a sweet air 
Blowing upon our souls) some like helPs breath. 
If either come amongst us we take on 
The good or evil odour. Therefore thou 
May*st thus take on the nature of my thought : 
And inasmuch as these pangs of regret 
Make strong my futare self, so ma^r they thee. 
Doubt not Uie unspoken precept ; it doth pass 
From soul to soul as dawn upon the earth — 
Not with forced li^ht, but gently leads in day. 
Which soon is all in all ; and we can trace 
No footmark of a struggle with the night. 

But strength of me or precept thou need^st none 
They could but help to give that which thou hast — 
Thy rich inheritance of child-content. — 
I do but speak my overflow of love. 
It does not wait my time : tide-like it comes. 
It ebbs and flows between us, and each wave 
Throws up its thousand pearls upon our hearts — 
The world doth hold us poor, and we ourselves 
Oft join the world in feeling we are poor — 
Poor! and with all this treasure in our hearts — 
Wealth richlier possess'd than gold could be I 
To have is but to love ; and he whose heart 
Is fullest of the love of godliest things 
Is still the richest man what else he lack.— 
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This is the very alchymy of truth : 

€rod keep it aye within us. — There now, love, 

Go play thyself, and leave me here alone, 

To open up the confers of my heart 

And count how rich I am in loving thee. 


AT EVENTIDE. 
This appeared anonyinonsly in Chambers's Journal. 

What spirit is't that does pervade 
The sdence of this empty room ? 

And as I lift my eyes, what shade 
Glides off, and vanishes in gloom P 

I could believe, this moment past, 
A known form filPd that vacant chair, 

That, here, kind looks were on me cast 
I never shall see anywhere I 

The living are so far away ! 

But thou — thou seemest strangely near : 
Enow^st all my silent heart would say, 

Its peace, its pains, its hope, its fear. 

And from thy calm supernal height. 
And wondrous wisdom newly won, 

Smilest on all our poor delight 
And petty woe beneath the sun. 

From all this coil thou hast slippM away 

As softly as the cloud departs 
Along the hillside purple-gray — 

Into the heaven of patient hearts : 

Nothing here sufierM, nothing miss'd 

Will ever stir from its repose 
The death-smile on her lips unkiss^d, 

Who all things loves and all things knows. 
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And I who, ignorant and weak, 
Helpless in love and quick in pain, 

Do evermore still restless, seek 
The unattainable in vain — 

Find it strange comfort thus to sit 
While the loud world unheeded rolls. 

And clasp, ere yet the fancy flit, 
A friend^s hand from the Land of Souls. 


A FATHER'S LAMENT. 
From EouTB with the Mfue$y hj J. C, PaiifCB. 

Mv ehild of love! I look for thee 
When n^ht hath chased the day : 

Thy sister seeks her father's knee, 

But thou I— thoo art away. — J. B. Boobbson. 

A DBEAMT stillness in the calm air slept : 

The moon was cloudless, and serenely wept 

Her tears of radiance in my lonely room, 

Giving a silvery softness to the gloom ; 

When Death — that mighty and mysterious shade — 

Beneath my roof his first dread visit paid, — 

His shadowy banner o^er my hearth unfurl'd, 

And broke the spell that bound me to the world. 

Oh! mournful task! at that subduing hour 

I watched the withering of a cherished flower ; 

I bent in silence o'er a dying child. 

And felt that grief which cannot be beguiled; 

Held on my trembling knee his wasted frame. 

As the last shadow o'er his features came; 

Saw the dull film that veil'd his lovely eyes, — 

Received upon my lips his latest sighs; 

And as the spirit calmly, softly pasa'd, 

I knew that I was desolate at last! 

A few brief hours, and he was borne away. 

And laid, soft sleeping, on his couch of clay* 
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Fond hearts that loved, and lips that blessed, were there. 

That sweird with grief, and breath'd the parting prayer. 

The pastor gave his treasure unto God; — 

I only heard the booming of the clod 

That dosed for ever on my darling son, 

And told that love's last obsequies were done ; 

Then looking, lingering still^l turned again, 

To quell my grief amid the haunts of men. 

Yes, thou art gone, my beautiful — my boy ! 

Thy father's solace, and thy mother's joy! 

Gone to a far, far world, where sin and strife 

Can never stain the purity of life ; — 

A young bright worshipper at mercy's throne. 

While I am prison'd here, unbless'd and lone, — 

Lone as a shatter'd bark upon the deep. 

When unrelenting storms around her sweep ; 

Lone as a tree beneath an angry heaven. 

Its foliage scatter'd, and its branches riven; 

Lone as a broken harp, whose wonted strain 

Can never wake to melody again ! 

Thus have I felt for thee, child, since we pa.rtedy 

Weary and sad, and all but broken-hearted, 

I mourn in secret; for thy mother now, 

With settled sorrow gather'd on her brow, 

Looks unto me for comfort in her tears. 

While the soul's anguish in her face appears. 

We sit together by our evening fire, 

And talk of thee with tongues that cannot tire; 

Recall thy buoyant form — thy winning ways, — 

Thy healthful cheek that promis'd many days, — 

Each pleasant word, each gentle look and tone 

That touch'd the heart, and made it all thine own; 

Gaze on the treasures which pertained to thee. 

The constant sources of thy boyish glee, — 

Things which are kept with more than miser care — 

The empty garment and the vacant chair ; 

Till, having eased the burden of the breast, 

A tranquil sadness soothes us into rest. 

'Twas sweet to kiss thy sleeping eyes at mom. 

And press thy lips that welcomed my return : 

•Twas sweet to hear thy cheerful voice at play. 

And watch thy steps the live-long Sabbath day; 

*Twas sweet to take thee on my knee, and hear 

Thine artless narrative of joy and fear,— 
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To catch the dawning of inquiring thought, 

And every change that time and teaching wrought. 

This was mj wish, — to guard thee as a child, 

And keep thy stainless spirit undefiled; 

To guide thy progress upward unto youth, 

And store thy mind with every precious truth : — 

Send thee to mingle with the world's rude throng, 

In moral worth and manly virtue strong, 

With such rare energies as well might claim 

The patriot's glory, and the poet's fame; 

To eo down gently to the verge of death. 

And bless thee with a father's parting breath, 

Assur'd that thou wouldst duly come to lave, 

With filial tears, a parentis humble grave. 

Such was my wish, but Providence hath shown 

How little wisdom man can call his own; 

Such was my wish, but God hath been more just, 

And brought my humble spirit to the dust. 

I should not murmur that thou couldst not live — 

Thou hast a brighter lot than earth can give; 

Then let me turn to thy fair sisters here. 

And hold them, for thy precious sake, more dear; 

Restore them to a place upon my knee, 

And yield that love which I reserved for thee. 

One hope remains — and one that never dies — 

That I may taste thy rapture in the skies; 

Here let me bow my stricken soul in prayer, 

Till Grod shall sununon me to meet thee there! 


A CONFESSION OF LOVE. 
Id Mrs. Bbownino's Aurora Leigh. 

CoTTLD I see his face, 
I wept so ? Did I drop against his breast. 
Or did his arms constrain me P Were my cheeks 
Hot, overflooded, with my tears, or his ? 
And which of our two large explosive hearts 
So shook me P That, I know not. There were words 
That broke in utterance . . . melted, in the fire ; 
£mbrace, that was convulsion, . . . then a kiss . . . 
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As loDg and silent as the ecstatic night, — 

And deep, deep, shuddering breaths, which meant beyond 

Whatever could be told by word or kiss. 

But what he said ... I have written day by day. 
With somewhat even writing. Did I thins: 
That such a passionate rain would intercept 
And dash this last page ? What he said, indeed, 
I fain would write it down here like the rest, 
To keep it in my eyes as in my ears, 
The heart*s sweet scripture, to be read at night 
When weary, or at morning when afraid, 
And lean my heaviest oath on when I swear 
That, when alPs done, all tried, all counted here. 
All great arts, and all good philosophies, — 
This love just puts its hand out in a dream, 
And straight outreaches all things. 

What he said, 
I fain would write. But if an angel spoke 
In thunder, should we, haply, know much more 
Than that it thundered? If a cloud came down 
And wrapt us wholly, could we draw its shape, 
As if on the outside, and not overcome ? 
And so he spake. His breath against my face 
Confused his words, yet made them more intense, — 
As when the sudden finger of the wind 
Will wipe a row of single city-lamps 
To a pure white line of flame, more luminous 
Because of obliteration ; more intense, — 
Ulie intimate presence carrying in itself 
Complete communication, as with souls 
Who, having put the body off, perceive 
Through simply being. jIius, 'twas granted me 
To know he loved me to the depth and height 
Of such large natures, ever competent 
With grand horizons by the land or sea, 
To love's grand sunrise. 
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THE HOMES OP ENGLAND. 

By Mrs. Hemans. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 

The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 

There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers. 

Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from sabbath hours ! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell chime 

Floats through their woods at mom : 

All other sounds in that still time 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England I 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks 

And round the hamlet fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each &om its nook of leaves : 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free fair homes of England ! 
Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 
To guard each hallow 'd wall I 
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And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the cbild^s jjUd spirit loves 
Its country and its God'1 


THE QUIET OF A HOSPITAL. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browhino. 

She stirred — the place seem'd new and strange as death. 

The white strait bed, with others strait and white, 

Like graves dug side by side, at measurM lengths, 

And quiet people walking in and out 

With wonderful low voices and soil steps, 

And apparitional equal care for each 

Astonish^ her with order, silence, law : 

And when a gentle hand held out a cup. 

She took it as you do at sacrament, 

Half awed, half melted — not being used, indeed, 

To so much love as makes the form of love 

And courtesy of manners. Delicate drinks 

And rare white bread, to which some dying eyes 

Were turn'd in observation. O my God, 

How sick we must be ere we make men just ! 

I think it frets the saints in heaven to see 

How many desolate creatures on the earth 

Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 

And social comfort, in a hospital. 

As Marian did. She lay there, stunned, half tranced, 

And wished at intervals of growing sense, 

She might be sicker vet, if sickness made 

The world so marvellous kind, the air so hushed, 

And all her wake-time quiet as a sleep : 

For now she understood (as such things were) 

How sickness ended very oft in heaven. 

Among the unspoken raptures. Yet more sick, 

And surelier happy. Then she dropped her lids, 

And folding up her hands as flowers at night. 

Would lose no moment of the blessed time. 
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§riUiants. 

A PRIESTESS. 

Then put she on all her religions weeds, 

That decked her in her secret sacred deeds : 

A crown of icicles, that sun nor fire 

Gonld ever melt, and figured chaste desire. 

A solden star sinned in her naked breast, 

In honour of the Queen-light of^the East ; 

In her right hand she held a silver wand, 

On whose bright top Peristera did stand, 

Who was a Nymph, but now transformed a dove, 

And in her life was dear in Venus* love; 

And for whose sake she ever since that time 

Choosed doves to draw her coach thro^ heaven^s blue clime; 

Her plenteous hair in curPd billows swims 

On her bright shoulder; her harmonious limbs 

SustainM no more than a most subtle veil. 

That hung on them, as it durst not assail 

Their difierent concord ; for the weakest air 

Could raise it swelling from her beauties fair. 

Maslowx. 

AN BMFTT TALKER. 

Her' speech is nothing, 
Yet the un shaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Which as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought. 
Though nothing sure, yet much, unhappily. 
*Twere good she were spoken with. 

Shakspxbb. 

RESOLUTIOir. 

Let us go forth and tread down fate together. 
We'll be companions of the gusty winds ; 
Laugh loud at hunger ; conquer want ; out-curse 
The fierceness of the howling wilderness. 
Firm here ; or bolder onwards ; that's our way. 
He who gives back a foot, gives vantage ground 
To whatsoever is his enemy. 

Babbt Cobnwau.. 
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A TBIUMPH. 

He comes, and with a port so proud, 

Ab if he had subdued the spacious world ; 

And all SInope's streets were filled with such 

A glut of people, you would think some ^od 

Had conquered in their cause, and them thus ranked, 

That he might make his entrance on their heads ! 

While from the scaffolds, windows, tops of houses, 

Are cast such gaudy showers of garlands down, 

That e*en the crowd appear like conquerors, 

And the whole city seems like one vast meadow 

Set all with flowers, as a clear heaven with stars. 

Nathaniel Lee. 

DEATH. 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 
That death with gentler aspect withered there ; 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contained, 
In that last grasp so tenderly were strained 
As if she scarcely felt, but feigned a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery to weep. 

Btbon. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Time slips from under us. The Year is gone ! 

And now — what comes ? Hark to the headlong bells. 

Whose sudden cries shoot through the circling air. 

Like lightning through the dark. What birth is next P 

The Year, — the new-born Year I Cold, weak and pale. 

She enters on her round. No flowers awake, 

To herald her : no winds start forth, to pipe 

Their Bacchanalian welcomes in her ear : 

But Silence and inanimate Nature lie 

In watch, awaiting her first look serene ; 

And, deep within her breast, what marvels sleep ; 

What deeds of good and ill ; what dreams, — desires, 

Flowers like the stars, and thoughts beyond the flowers ; 

Laughing delights, mute woes, passionate tears ; 

And kindness, human sunshine, softening all I 

Babbt CobnwatJi. 
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OLD TREES. 

Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
By poetry to silence wrought ; 
Thev stand so still, and they look so wise, 
With folded arms, and half shut eyes, 
More shadowy than the shade they cast 
When the wan moonlight on the river passed. 

F. W. Fabeb. 

EARNEST LOVE. 

He says he loves my daughter : 
I think so too, for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as he^ll stand and read 
As 'twere my daughter's eyes. 

Shakspebe. 

HODESTT. 

That modest grace subdued my soul. 
That chastity of look which seems to hang, 
A veil of purest light o'er all her beauties. 
And by forbidding most inflames desire I 

Young, 

TUB OEMERAL law. 

All things which live and are, love quiet hours. 
Sometimes, indeed, the waves caught up by storms, 
Kiss heaven and murmur, but they straight retire. 
Sometimes, the red and busy earthquake lifls 
His head above the hills and looks on us. 
Sometimes a star drops. Sometimes heaven itself 
Grows dark, and loses its celestial blue. 
But calm returneth. Thus doth man (made fit 
To league with Fortune in her varying moods) 
Rise on the wings of fear, or grow love-mad, 
Yet sinks at last to earth, and dreams in quiet. 

Babbt Cobnwali.. 

CHARITY. 

The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 

Btbon. I 

I 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE SEA DEITIES. 

. A fine passage in Mr. EiNdSLST's recently published poem 
Andromeda, 

Onwabd they came in tbeir joy, more white than the foam 

which they scattered, 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and twining, while eager, 

the Tritons 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above them 

in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept past them on 

silvery pinions, 
Echoing softly their laughter ; around them the wantoning 

dolphins 
Sigh'd as they plung'd, full of love ; and the great sea-horses 

which bore them 
Curved up their crests in their pride to the delicate arms of 

the maidens, 
Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming. 
Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, and the 

coils of the mermen. 
Onward they went in their joy, bath'd round with the fiery 

coolness, 
Needing nor sun nor moon, self-light*d, immortal: but 

others, 
Pitiful, floated in silence apart ; in their bosoms the sea-boys. 
Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of 

Nereus ; 
Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall their 

mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but wearily 

pining 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken ; they 

heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and 

the sea-maids. 
Onward they passed in their joy ; on their brows neither 

sorrow nor anger ; 
Self-sufificing, as gods, never heeding the woe of the maiden. 
She would have snriekM for, their mercy ; but shame made 

her dumb ; and their eyeballs 
Stared on her careless and still, like the eyes in the house 

of the idols. 

TOI.. VI. M " 
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Seeing they saw not, and pass'd, like a dream, on the 
murmunng ripple. 
Stunned by the wonder, she gazed, wide-ejed, as the 
glory departed. 


THE LOVERS. 
From Hoffinan, a tragedy, by Henry CheUtet printed A. D. 1631. 

Enter Lodotvick and LucibeU^ disguised as Greeks, 

Lod, Abe you not faint, divinest Lucibell ? 

Luci, No. The dear moon strews silver in our path, 
And with her moist eyes weeps a gentle dew 
Upon the spotted pavement of the earth, 
Which softens every flower whereon I tread. 
Besides, all travel in your company 
Seems but a walk made in some goodly bower, 
Where Love's fair mother clips her paramour. 

Lod. This is the chapel : and behold a bank 
Covered with sleeping flowers, that miss the sun I 
Shall we repose us tul Matthias come ? 

Luci, The hermit soon will bring him. Let's sit down : 
!N'ature or art hath taught these boughs to. spread 
Li manner of an arbour o'er the bank. 

{They recline an a hank,) 

Lod. Lo, they bow down as veils to shadow you, 
And the fresh flowers, beguiled by the light 
Of your celestial eyes, open their leaves, 
As when they entertain the lord of day ! 
You bring them comfort like the sun in May ! 

Luci, Come, come. You men will flatter beyond mean. 
Will you sit down and talk of the late wrong 
Intended by the Duke of Prussia ? 

Lod, Fairest, forget it, leave 't till we are freed from 
hence I 
I will defy him, and cause all the knights 
Assembled for our purposed tournament 
To turn their keen swords 'gainst hb caitiff head ! 

Luci. Prithee no more ; I feel thy blood turn hot, 
And wrath inflames thy spirit : let it cease : 
Forgive this fault, convert this war to peace. 
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Lod. O lovers sweet toucb, with what a heavenly charm 
Do your soft fingers my war thoughts disarm 
Prussia had reason to attempt my life, 
Enchanted by the magic of thy looks, 
That cast a lustre on the blushing stars. 
Pardon, chaste queen of beauty: make me proud 
To rest my toiPd head on thy tender knee I 
My chin with sleep is to my bosom bowM : 
Pair, if you please, a little rest with me ! 

Luci. No. I'll be sentinel ; V\\ watch for fear 
Of venomous worms, or wolves, or wolvish thieves. 
My hand shall fan your eyes like the filmed wing 
Of drowsy Morpheus: and my voice shall sing 
In a low compass for a lullaby. 

Lod. I thank you. I am drowsy. Sing, I pray. 
O sleep : do what you please: I'm heavy, i : 
Good night to all our care ! oh, I am blest 
By this soft pillow where my head doth rest. 

Luci. In sooth I'm sleepy too. I cannot sing. 
My heart is troubled with some heavy thing. 
Hest on these violets, while I prepare 
In thy soft slumber to receive a share. 
Blush not, chaste moon, to see a virgin lie 
So near a prince: *tis no immodesty: 
For when the thoughts are pure, no time, nor place, 
Have power to work fair chastity's disgrace. 
Lodowick, I clasp thee thus ! So arm clip arm, 
Let sorrow fold them, that wish true love harm. 

{They sleep.) 

p 


FAITH IN DESPONDENCY. 

From the unknown work recently quoted. 

Mt being grows to earth, and the quick soul 
Doth day by day grow weaker ; a gross heap 
Of evil thoughts, impure imaginings. 
And that thick stupor, of indulgence bred. 
Weighs on me like a world and keeps me down ; 
And that which we suppose most free — the mind — 
Is choked and buried by gross qualities. 
No good deed presses through me, no dear thought 
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Wells like a spring within, but all thick, rank, 
And stagnant as yon puddle, is my brain. 

Bad, let alone, grows good and beautiful. 

And things that we have marred and spoiled grow right, 

When to the silent Worker of the universe 

Our meddling hands give place. Yea, even from 

The refuse and the leavings of the earth. 

That lie corrupting — when the poisonous steam 

Hath dried into the all-absorbing air. 

And He hath breathed within — do flowers spring, 

And herbs of rarest virtue. From this time 

Vl\ add no more to the corrupted mass 

That is my mind, but let the ferment cease. 

And the good Spirit that moves in flowers and trees. 

May come into the dark cells of my brain. 

And pour asain the light which they have lost, 

And with His gentle, unperceived touch, 

Make that as snow which is as foul as sleet. 

And that most living which is now most dead. 

O all unhealthy seems the air I breathe, 
All cloudy and all hopeless seems my sky ; 
And I could e^en des|)air and give all up 
But for my certain faith in the good Spirit 
That righteth all we leave into liis hand. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

From Eeblb's Christian Year, 

Joseph made haste; for his howels did yearn upon his brother: and 
he sought where to weep: and he entered into his chamber, and wept 
there. — Gen. xliii. 30. 

There stood no man with him, while Joseph made himself known 
nnto his brethren. — Gen. zlv. 1. 

When Nature tries her finest touch, 
Weaving her vernal wreath, 
Mark ye, how close she veils her round. 
Not to be traced by sight or sound. 
Nor soiPd by ruder breath ? 
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Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast ? 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening's crown 
Light up her gleaming crest ? 

Fondly we seek the dawning bloom 
On features wan and fair, — 
The gazing eye no change can trace, 
But look away a little space, 
Then turn, and lo ! 'tis there. 

But there's a sweeter flower than e'er 
BlushM on the rosy spray — 
A brighter star, a richer bloom. 
Than e'er did western heaven illume 
At close of summer day. 

'Tls love, the last best gift of heaven ; 
Love gentle, holy, pure ; 
But tenderer than a dove's soft eye, 
The searching sun, the open sky. 
She never could endure. 


Even human love will shrink from sight 
Here in the coarse rude earth : 
How then should rash intruding glance 
Break in upon her sacred trance 
Who boasts a heavenly birth ? 

So still and secret is her growth, 
Ever the truest heart. 
Where deepest strikes her kindly root 
For hope or joy, for flower or fruit. 
Least knows its happy part. 

God only, and good angels, look 
Behind the blissful screen — 
As when, triumphant o'er his woes, 
The Son of God by moonlight rose. 
By all but heaven unseen. 
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As when the holy maid beheld 
Her risen Son and Lord ; 
Thought has not colours half so fair 
That she to paint that hour may dare, 
In silence best adored. 

The gracious dove that brought from heaven 

The earnest of our bliss, 

Of many a chosen witness telling, 

On many a happy vision dwelling. 

Sings not a note of this. 

So, truest image of the Christ, 

Old Israel's long-lost son 

What time, with sweet forgiving cheer^ 

He caird his conscious brethren near, 

Would weep with them alone. 

He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker^s sight — 
Then why should gentle hearts and true. 
Bare to the rude world^s withering view 
Their treasure of delight ? 

No ; let the dainty rose awhile 
Her bashful fragrance hide — 
Rend not her silken veil too soon. 
But leave her in her own sweet noon 
To flourish and abide. 

So is it still : to holy tears. 
In lonely hours, Christ risen appears : 
In social hours, who Christ would see^ 
Must turn all tasks to charity. 


THE LAKE. 

Bj Ed6ar a. Fob. 

In spring of youth it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide world a spot 
To which I could not love the less- 
So lovely was the loneliness 
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Of a wild lake, with black rock bound, 
And the tall pines that towered around. 

But when the Night had thrown her pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all, 
And the mystic wind went by 
Murmuring in melody — 
Then — ah then I would awake 
To the terror of the lone lake. 

Yet that terror was not fright. 
But a tremulous delight — 
A feeling not the jewelled mine 
Could teach or bribe me to define — 
Nor love — although the love were thine. 

Death was in that poisonous wave, 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To his lone imagining — 

Whose solitary soul could make 

An Eden of that dim lake. 


BECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUIDS. 
By Christopher Wordsworth. 

Then weep not, Mona ! though thy sylvan shade 
Of tufted oaks in ruin bare be laid : 
Weep not thine altars, courts, with grass o'ergrown, 
The ivy mantling o'er the Druids' throne : 
Though lightly tripping through the alleys green, 
The antler'd hind and dappled fawn is seen : 
And now, where mystic matins once were sung, 
I hear the stock-dove brooding o'er her young, 
Or shepherd's whistle from the darkling dell. 
The woodman's axe, the curfew's sullen knell : 
Weep not, for oh, 'tis sweeter through the haze 
Of living thinss on airy worlds to gaze ; 
To lift the veu, and view the distant scene — 
The fairy theatre of what has been. 
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Thus hanging o^er the prow the sailor s6es 
His distant cot, his flowers and waving trees, 
More sweetly pictured to his longing view, 
In the green wave, than were the vision trae : 
And wmle the forms upon the mirror play, 
Flash through the deep, and melt upon the spray, 
He pores upon the scene, and dreams himself away ! 


EVENING. 
By Lord Macaulay. 


Fair hour of poesy^s and passion's dreams, 
Of sweetest breezes, and of purest beams. 
Rich clouds, and twinkling stars, and balmy dews,- 
Come loveliest theme, and be thyself my muse ; 
Breathe o'er the lay which fondly tells thy praise, 
The splendour of thine own voluptuous rays, 
The colours of thy bright and varying skies, 
The music of thine airy melodies. 
For I have loved thee, Evening ; I have felt 
My soul beneath thy gentle influence melt, 
"Wnich lends to every scene and every tone 
A mild and pensive soilness all its own. 
The shadows lengthen'd by the sloping light, 
The gleam which lingers on the purple height : 
The gale that whispers through the cool arcade. 
Formed by the dark-green chesnuts' massy shade ; 
The lake which bums one sheet of yellow fire, 
The knell resounding from the distant spire : 
The echoes which the circling hills prolong. 
The raptures of the wild bird's piercing song : 
E'en the rich music of the mellow horn, 
Which swells so jocund on the breeze of morn ; 
The blithest sounds, the gayest forms receive, 
A tinge of sadness from the spells of eve : 
The spirit of sweet melancholy floats 
O'er all her scenes, and thrills in all her notes. 
Breathes in the fragrant languor of her sigh, 
Weeps in her dews, and blushes in her sky. 
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THE SIESTA. 
Translated from the Spanish bj W. C. Bbtavt. 

AiBS, that wander and murmur round, 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow I 
Make in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

Lighten and lengthen her noonday rest, 

Till the heat of the noonday sun is o'er. 
Sweet be her slumbers ! though in my breast 

The pain she has waked may slumber no more. 
Breathmg soft from the blue profound, 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow, 
Make in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

Airs ! that over the bending boughs. 

And under the shade of pendent leaves. 
Murmur soft, like my timid vows 

Or the secret sighs my bosom heaves, — 
Gently sweeping the grassy ground. 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow. 
Make in the elms a lulling sound. 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 


WE ARE EVER GETTING. 
From the unknown volame already quoted. 

Things come into us, and we know not 

When they come or how : 
We know not what's within, nor what 

We are getting now. 

O let our eyes be ever open, 

And our bosoms wide ; 
Beauty is ever on us laving, 

Like an incoming tide. 
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A flood of beauty is about us, 

Pressing to get in, 
Through cracKs and crannies of our senses, 

To the deep cave within. 

Not to be lost — ^though lost it seem — 

Only to slumber long, 
And out in after days to stream 

In gushes of sweet song. 


TWIUGHT. 
By Longfellow. 

Thb twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But iu the fisherman^s cottase 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman^s waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement. 
Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak. 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek P 
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MY BELOVED. 
By Owen Meredith. 

r 

Wb are not happy — we may never be, 
Perchance again. Yet it is much to think 
We have been so : and ev'n tho' we must weep, 
We have enjoy'd. 

The roses and the thorns 
We have pluck'd together. We have proved both. Say, 
Was it not worth the bleeding hands they lefl us 
To have won such flowers ? And if 'twere possible 
To keep them still — keep even the withered leaves, 
Even the withered leaves are worth our care. 
We will not tamely give up life — such life ! 
What tho' the years before, like those behind, 
Be dark as clouds the thunder sits among, 
Tipt onlv here and there with a wan gold 
More bright for rains between ? — tis much — tis more. 
For we shall ever think the sun's behind. 
The sun must shine before the day goes down ! 
Any thing better than the long, long night. 
And that perpetual silence of the tomb I 


LIFE. 
By W. C. Brtant, the American poet. 

Oh Life ! I breathe thee in the breeae, 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, 

I see thee in these stretching trees, 

These flowers, this still rock's mossy stains. 

This stream of odours flowing by 
From clover-field and clumps of pine. 

This music, thrilling all the sky. 
From all the morning birds, are thine. 

Thou fill'st with joy this little one, 
That leaps and shouts beside me here. 

Where Isar's clay- white rivulets run 
Through the dark woods like frighted deer. 
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Ah I must thj mighty breath, that wakes 
Insect and bird, and flower and tree, 

From the low trodden dust, and makes 
Their daily gladness, pass from me — 

Pass, pulse by pulse, till o^er the ground 

These limbs, now strong, shall creep with pain, 

And this fair world of sight and sound 
Seem fading into night again ? 

The things, oh Life I thou quickenest, all 
Strive upward toward the broad bright sky, 

Upward and outward, and they fall 
Back to earth's bosom when they die. 

All that have borne the touch of death, 
All that shall live, lie mingled there. 

Beneath that veil of bloom and breath. 
That living zone 'twixt earth and air. 

There lies my chamber dark and still, 

The atoms trampled by my feet, 
There wait, to take the place I fill 

In the sweet air and sunshine sweet. 

Well, I have had my turn, have been 
Raised from the darkness of the clod, 

And for a glorious moment seen 
The brightness of the skirts of God ; 

And knew the light within my breast. 
Though wavering oftentimes and dim. 

The power, the will, that never rest. 
And cannot die, were all from him. 

Dear child ! I know that thou wilt grieve 

To see me taken from thy love. 
Wilt seek my grave at sabbath eve. 

And weep, and scatter flowers above. 

Thy little heart will soon be heal*d. 
And being shall be bliss, till tbou 

To younger forms of life must yield 
llie place thou filFst with beauty now. 
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When we descend to dust a^ain, 
Where will the final dwelling be 

Of Thought and all its memories then, 
My love for thee, and thine for me P 


THE CONQUEROR WORM. 
By Edoab a. Pok. 

Lo I 'tis a ^ala night 

Within the lonesome latter years I 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 

That shifb the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 

Invisible Woe ! 

That motley drama — oh, be sure 

It shall not be forgot ! 
With its phantom chased for evermore, 

By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever retunieth in 

To the self-same spot. 
And much of madness and more of sin, 

And horror the soul of the plot. 

But see, amid the mimic rout 

A crawling shape intrude I 
A blood-red thing that writhes from out 

The scenic solitude ! 
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It writhes ! — it writhes ! — ^with mortal paogs 

The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 

In human gore imbued. 

Out— out are the lights— out all ! 

And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, " Man," 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 


HYMN. 

For my Brother^s ordination. 
By Longfellow. 

Chbist to the young man said: *^Yet one thing more; 

If thou wouldst perfect be. 
Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, 

And come and follow me I " 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen. 

Those sacred words hath said, 
And his invisible hands to-day have been 

Laid on a young man^s head. 

And evermore beside him on his way, 

The unseen Christ shall move, 
That he may lean upon his arm, and say, 

**Dost thou, dear Lord, approve?" 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 
Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 

Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust 1 O endless sense of rest! 

Like the beloved John, 
To lay his head upon the Saviour*s breast, 

And thus to journey on ! 
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VOICES OF POESIK. 
From the anonymous volume already cited. 

It is thy way of telling : in the woods, 
The meadows, and the hilly solitudes. 
Thou speakest thus, and choosest for thy voice, 
The little throats that raise the piping noise 
Which rings on summer days among green trees ; 
The coy leaves that with the frolicsome breeze, 
Hold courtship i' th' forest, or to themselves 
Tell whispering tales of fairy-land, and elves 
That haunt their own wood in its dreamy places ; 
The joyous stream that through the meadow chases 
Its own thought, like a child ; the voice that comes 
To his ear among the hills, when the poet roams, 
Wrapt up in visions. Many a tongue beside 
Thou tak^st from nature ; but all mystified 
They come to us — most musical in tone. 
But dim in meaning, save to those alone 
Who are thy gifled ; their fine ear receives 
The meaning which thy voice in mystery gives. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. 

By N. P. Willis. 

'Tis difiicult to feel that she is dead. 

Her presence, like the shadow of a wing 

That is just lessening in the upper sky. 

Lingers upon us. We can hear her voice, 

And for her step we listen, and the eye 

Looks for her wonted coming with a strange, 

Forgetful earnestness. We cannot feel 

That she will no more come — that from her cheek 

The delicate flush has faded, and the light 

Dead in her soft dark eye, and on her up, 

That was so exquisitely pure, the dew 

Of the damp grave has fallen I Who, so loved. 

Is left among the living ? Who hath walked 

The world with such a winning loveliness. 

And on its bright brief journey, gathered up 
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Such treasures of affection f She was loved 

Only as idols are. She was the pride 

Of her familiar sphere — the daily joy 

Of all who on her gracefulness might gaze, 

And in the light and music of her way. 

Have a companion's portion. Who could feel 

While looking upon beauty such as hers, 

That it would ever perish ! It is like 

The melting of a star into the sky 

While you are gazing on it, or a dream 

In its most ravishing sweetness rudely broken. 


AN OLD MAID'S RETROSPECTIONS. 
From a recent nmnber of Chambers's Journal. 

I LOOK into the dreamy past, and see — what do I see ? 
They look like visions now, but then, how real were they 

to me I 
I see my girlhood full of hope, my lover true and brave ; 
In fancy still I hear his vow, as a pledge of truth he gave. 
It was a ring: he smiling said : '''Twill serve to guard the 

space 
Upon thy finger, till I put another in its place," 
That first love-gift, see, here it is — Oh, what a slender band 
Though tethered by a golden chain to this poor withered 

hand. 

And it was in that girlish time when I perchance might see 
A youthful mother's glance of pride at the babe upon her 

knee. 
I envied her that happiness, and oh, my heart beat wild 
That I might one day be the matron mother of his child. 
'Twas woman's nature in me spoke ; but scarcely had the 

thought 
Been form'd, ere maiden pride and shame a mingled colour 

brought : 
Vain was the guiltless blush, for though these hopes of mine 

might seem 
So near fulfilment then, alas, they proved indeed a dream. 
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Too poor to wed, my lover true, left his own native strand, 
Thinking to win a home for me in a far distant land. 
Years passed, he wrote that silver threads were mingling with 

his hair. 
They were in mine— those fruits, from seed sown by the 

hand of Care. 
Now, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam that crests the 

wave, 
Are my thin locks; his weary head rests in a foreign grave. 
Ay, maidens, you may sigh; God grant that happier be 

your lot; 
For me, no power could make me wish this true-love dream 

forgot. 

But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of the past. 
One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at last; 
And I am nappy, for I know my bridal draweth nigh — 
A union, purer, holier far in realms beyond the sky. 
In every dream by night and day I hear again his voice; 
I fancy that he beckons me, and calls me to rejoice ; 
'lliat, when my eyes to earth are closed, my truly-loved 

will be 
The first by the Eternal sent to meet and welcome me. 


THE TWO APBILS. 


Contributed to Frazei^t Magazine^ by the antbor of a poem called 
BeverheratioM, 

Young April treads light in the woodland. 
And smiles through her tears in the lane, 

And the sun of the old, old spring-tide 
FaUs warm on the cheek again. 

The breath of the old dead breezes. 

That blew in the face of the boy. 
Creeps back from my lifers faded meadows 

With whispers of hope and of joy. 

The larks that I heard in my childhood. 

Hid deep in the bending blue. 
Sing yet of the same old heaven. 

Till that heaven comes almost true. 

VOL. TI. N ' •• 
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Sing yet of the loviDg and lon^ng 
For the beauty of far-off skies, 

Of the pleasures that spring like flowers 
Round the steps of the gentle and wise. 

And I wake from my dread despairing 
Like a trembling child at night, 

And lo I through Sie darkness of sorrow, 
Hope walks with her calm glad light. 

And still as she passes by me, 

I see my pale dreams revive. 
And the joy and the courage of spring-time 

Make the dead, cold heart revive. 

O world ! thou art surely youthful ; 

But the sapling shall grow a tree, 
Thou too hast a soft green April 

Shall bring the great summer to thee. 


TO AN ABSENT CHILD. 
From an old periodical, where it appeared anoojmoiisly. 

Whxbb art thou, bird of song ? 

Brightest one, and dearest I 
Other groves among. 

Other nests thou cheerest ; 
Sweet thy warbling skill 

To each ear that heard thee, 
But Hwas sweetest still 

To the heart that rear'd thee. 

Lamb I where dost thou rest ? 

On stranger bosoms lying ? 
Flowers thy path that irest, 

Now uncropp^d are dying. 
Streams where thou didst roam 

Murmur on without thee ; 
Lovest thou still thy home ? 

Can thy mother doubt thee ? 
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Seek thy Sayiour's flock^ 

To his blest fold going, 
Seek that smitten rock 

Whence our peace is flowing ; 
Still should love rejoice. 

Whatsoe'er betide thee, 
If that shepherd's voice 

Evermore would guide thee. 


THE DYING BOY. 

FonDd in an old magazine, bat well worthy of preservation here. 

It must be sweet, in childhood, to give back 

The spirit to its Maker ; ere the heart 

Hath grown familiar with the paths of sin. 

And sown— to gamer up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs. 

And when the eighth came round and called him out 

To revel in its light, he tum'd away. 

And sought his diamber, to lie down and die. 

'Twas night — ^he summoned his accustom'd friends, 

And, in this wise, bestow'd his last bequest. 

•* Mother — Tm dying now I 
There is deep suffocation in my breast. 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 

And on my brow 

I feel the cold sweat stand; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh, tell me is this death? 

Mother, your hand — 

Here — ^lay it on my wrist. 
And place the other thus beneath my head. 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead 

Shall I be missed ? 

Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray. 
Nor with the morning wake and sing the lay 

You taught to me. 
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Oh, at the time of prayer, 
When j^rou look round and see a Tacant seat, 
You "Will not wait then for my coming feet— 

You^U miss me there/* 

^* Father, I'm going home I 
To the good home yon spoke of, that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 

Storms do not come. 

I must be happy then. 
From pain and deatn you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 

Shall meet again I *^ 

" Brother — ^the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
WeVe stay'd to watch the budding things and flowers, 

Forget it not ! 

Plant there some box or pine ; - 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory. 

And call it mine ! ** 

" Sister — my young rose tree — 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 

I give to thee. 

And when its roses bloom — 
I shall be gone away, my short life done ; 
But will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb ? *' , 

"Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night ; Vm weary and must sleep. 
Who was it call'd my name ? Nay, do not weep, 

Youll all come soon ! " 

Morning spread over earth her rosy wings — 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 
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Game through the open window, freighted with 
The savoury labours of the early spring- 
He breathed it not ; the laugh of passers by 
JarrM, like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But marred not his slumbers. He was dead ! 


THE SHUNAMITE. 
By K. P. Willis, the American poet. 

It was a sultry day of summer time. 

The sun pourM down upon the ripenM grain 

With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 

Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 

Stood still, and the divided flock were all 

Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 

And the sky lookM like silver, and it seemed 

As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 

^' Haste thee, my child I " the Syrian mother said, 

*' Thy father is athirst " — and from the depths 

Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 

Of God's sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 

She bless'd her beautiful boy, and to his way 

Committed him. And he went lightly on. 

With his soft hands pressed closely to the cool 

Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o'er the hills. 

And through the light green hollows, where the lambs 

Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 

Whiling its distance with his simple thoughts. 

Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 

Throbbing with heat, he set his burthen down. 

Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 
Into the reapers' places, and bound up 
His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
The pliant withs out of the shining straw, 
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Cheering their labour on, till they forgot 
The very weariness of their stooping toil 
In the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 
Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Pressed hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 
He utter*d a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosen'd sheaf, insensible. 

They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon — and then he died ! 
She had watch'd every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gaze^d in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kiss'd his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong — 
His beauty was so unlike death ! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had leam'd 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy — 

— " So still !— 
* Tis a soft sleep ! How beautiful he lies, 
With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 
How could they say that he would die I Oh God I 
I could not lose him I I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has been there. 
Counting like treasure all his winning ways — 
His unforgotten sweetness : — 

—u Yet so still I— 
How like this breathless slumber is to death ! 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse — it beats so languidly ! 
I cannot see it stir ; but his red lip ! — 
Death would not be so very beautiful I 
And that half smile — ^would death have left that there? 
— ^And should I not have felt that hb would die ? 
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And have I not wept over him ? — and pray'd 
Morning and night for him ? — and could he die ? 
— No — God will keep him ! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and this fair hair 
Will darken like his father's, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him I — He .to die I " 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And smiled, as if 'twere mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish — 

— Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the colour fled 
From her fix'd lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her liand had touched 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair — 
And it was cold — like clay 1 Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a dumb prayer for stren^h, and then she took 
His little hand and pressM it earnestly — 
And put her lip to his — and lookM again 
Fearnilly on him — and then, bending low, 
She whispered in his ear, ** My son I — My son I" 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still 
Motionless on her knee — the truth would come I 
And with a sharp, (juick cry, as if her heart 
Were crush'd, she hfted him and held him close 
Into her bosom — with a mother's thought — 

As if death had no power to touch him there ! 

• ••••* 

The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 
And he was there — her beautiful — her own — 
Living and smiling on her — with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once more ! 
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BLUE EYES, 
Translated from the German, by G. T. Bbooks. 

Blue eyes are fiill of danger — 

Beware their tender glow f 
They'll leave thy heart a stranger 

To peaceful hours below I 
I warn you, men, give earnest heed ! 
Let not bright eyes your sight mislead ; 
And when blue eyes your glances win, 
Look not too deep — too deep therein ! 

Blue eyes with soul are beaming, 

They'll look thee through and through ; 
With light of love they're streaming. 

So mild, and warm, and true. 
And when my heart is sore distressed, 
And sorrow fills my lonely breast, 
Let, then, blue eyes my sorrow win, — 
What joy, what bliss I see therein ! 

Blue eyes from heaven are lighted 

With holy, soul-born glow, 
To cheer poor man benighted, 

And charm him out of woe. 
And when cold wintr}' clouds arise, 
And shroud in grey the sunny skies, 
Then let blue eyes my glances win, — 
I find my sky — my day therein I 


CHRISTMAS. 


By William Sawyer, anther of " Thought and Reverie, " &c. The 
poem originally appeared in the Brighton Gvardian, 

This night about our cheerful hearth we gather once again, 
A circle of true hearts, tried links in Friendship's firmest 

chain. 
The blaze leaps up, the wine flows bright, the laugh is 

quick and free, 
And even home seems something more than it is wont to be; 
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The generous glow, the swelling heart, the eye with tears 

surprised, 
The sudden pause that stills our joy, yet is but joy disguised, 
These speak a presence at our hearth, unseen, but known 

and dear, 
Yes, Christmas, blessed Christmas I He has surely entered 

here. 

Warm welcome 'neath this roof- tree to that presence of 

delight! 
All peaceful was his coming with the stars of yesternight. 
Not in grandeur, not with splendour, did he seek us as of 

yore, 
But pilgrim-wise, in silence passing slow from door to door; 
Passing slow and at each threshold pausing fondly as a friend. 
While his eyes would flash with kindness, and with smiles 

his wrinkles blend, 
And cheerly ^bove the howling of the night-wind rung his 

voice, 
^' I am Christmas ! I am Christmas I Heed my greeting, and 

rejoice." 

Not for rank or station cared he, not a whit for high degree, 
But rather on the lone and poor his lingering glance would be. 
From many homes, from many hearts, no voice responsive 

came. 
On cheerless walls no holly hung, on cold hearths gleam'd 

no flame. 
But he turned not thence in anger, — for the sad, the poor, 

the lone, 
He had truths of Christian wisdom and words of kindly 

tone, 
And his glance could kindle gladness, and wherever he 

enter'd — straight 
The wretched looked up fondly, and the hopeless grew elate. 

^* I am Christmas ! " On the mansion just darkened fell the 

sound, 
Where in silence very sadly were the great ones gathered 

round. 
The stately mother heard it ; but as mute was her despair 
As if she i'ear*d to wake the thing so coldly cradled there. 
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The Spirit whispered low ; he said, *^ The Christianas faith b 

this, 
That they, the loved who leave us, are bat gone before to 

bliss. 
Though sad the parting, in this faith he bears him like a man. 
And he welcomes Christmas bravely as a Christian only 

can." 

** I am Christmas 1" Quoth the widow, by the embers 

crouching low, 
"What have I to do with Christmas? Hark! how the 

rough winds blow, 
Hark how the waves are roaring, see the storm-bird wild 

with glee, 
I have a son — one only son — and he is on the sea, 
And my heart is sick with fear for him." "Good heart," 

the Spirit said, 
'* Bid it take hope, poor mother, from the fountain of its 

dread ; 
The mighty winds that make the wreck, the waves that 

round it foam. 
Are the same winds and waves that bring the good ship 

swiftly home." 

"I am Christmas!" At his labour the toiler heard the 

sound, 
It seemM a verv mockery when his moist eye glanced around, 
When it met that wife so patient, those cmldren wan and 

pale. 
And that one loaf, — why Christmas was a thing of fairy tale! 
An instant paused the Spirit, and then tenderly it said, 
" Hard is this fare, O gentle ones, this Christmas feast of 

bread; 
But he outvies, who shares content, one crust his only store, 
The gourmand with his pamperM tastes, and endless — one 

want more." 

"I am Christmas!" From his reverie the ruined merchant 

sprang. 
" Christmas I Ah, then my board was spread, my hall with 

laughter rang, 
And I had friends about me, blithe friends, — where, where 

are they ? 
I am alone, alone in want, and this is Christmas Day ! 
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Of all I loved and pamper'd, not one is with me now." 
"Oh, wherefore," cried the Spirit, " should this o'ercloud 

thy brow ? 
The rou^h wind tries the branches, and the wise without 

dismay 
Mark the foul and cankered blossoms that so quickly fall 

away." 

" 1 am Christmas I " It was echo'd in a noble soul^s unrest, 
In the laughter, cold and hollow, that thrill'd an aching 

breast, 
In his who, from his dream of fame awaken'd long aso, 
Now wrote for bread : " I must rejoice, since thou wilt have 

it so," 
He said, " but what can life display, whence I a joy may 

claim?" 
Quoth Christmas, *^ This : although to thee has come nor 

wealth nor fame, 
Is't nought that for thy thoughts, thy truths, — seeds in the 

darkness sown, — 
Thy fellow-man, made wiser, better, blesses thee unknown?" 

" Rejoice I " To Age half deafen 'd with the roar of life, 

" rejoice I " 
Brought sudden life ; but mournfully replied the faltering 

voice, 
*' Let youth obey the summons, let youth enjoyment crave, 
The world is cast behind us, our face is to the grave. 
All soberly, all sadly, it is meet henceforth we go." 
"No," shouted Christmas, gaily, "age should not fare it so; 
Life's cup is sweet unto the dregs, so those who drain it see 
The joy of this world but preludes the bliss of that to be." 

"I am Christmas I I am Christmas! Heed my greeting 

and rejoice." 
Thus above the boisterous winter rang out the cheering 

voice. 
Thus on his lonely minist'ring the pilgrim Spirit went. 
Love in its Christian semblance to a cold world eloquent ; 
Thus every gentle spirit, and every noble breast, 
Found soothmg word, and kindly glance, and balm for hope 

depressed ; 
And thus this hour by every hearth, in every heart sincere, 
Is Christmas gladly welcomed — as he is welcomed here. 

♦ 
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THE LOVELORN SHEPHERDESS. 

RiCHAKD Barnfibld, the author of these siinple bat very pleasing 
▼ersea, although a contemporary and friend of Shakespear, is an almost 
unknown poet. Bamfield was (me of the few sncoessful writers of the 
pastoral school; his imagery is truly Arcadian; and he never attempts 
to convert our shepherds and shepherdesses into those sentimental per- 
sonages to whom we are introduced by Virgil and Theocritus. Barn- 
field's poems are not without their blemishes, — they abound in conceitSi 
the rhymes are frequently faulty, and grammatical construction is 
occasionally sacrificed ; but these defects are more than counterbalanced 
by qualities of an opposite character. Of Bamfield's principal work, 
" The Affectionate Shepherd," only one copy (preserved in the library 
at Sion College) is known to be in existence. 

If it be sin to love a sweet-faced boy, 

Whose amber locks, truss'd up in golden trammels, 
Dandle adown his lovely cheeks with joy, 

When pearl and flowers his fair hair enamels ; 
If it be sin to love a lovely lad, 
O then sin I for whom my soul is sad ! 

O would to Heaven he would but pity me, 
That love him more than any mortal wight I 

Then he and I with love would soon a^ee, 
That now cannot abide his suitor^s sight. 

would to Heaven, so I might have my fee, 
My lips were honey and thy mouth a bee ! 

Then shouldst thou suck my sweet and my fair flower, 
That now is ripe and full of honey berries ; 

Then would I lead thee to my pleasant bower, 
FilPd full of grapes, of mulberries and cherries : 

Then shouldst thou be my wasp, or else my bee, — 

1 would thy hive, and thou my honey, be. 

I would put amber bracelets on thy wrists, 
Crownets of pearl about thy naked arms ; 

And when thou sitt'st at swilling Bacchus^ feasts. 

My lips with charms should save thee from all harms ; 

And when in sleep thou took^st thy chiefest pleasure, 

Mine eyes should gaze upon thine eyelids' treasure. 
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And when it pleaseth tbee to walk abroad — 

Abroad into the fields to take fresh air, 
The meads with Flora's treasure should be strew'd — 

The mantled meadows and the fields so fair, 
And by a silver well with golden sands 
I'll sit me down and wash thine ivory hands. 

And in the sweltering heat of summer time 
I would make cabinets for thee, my love ; 

Sweet-smelling harbours made of eglantine 

Should be thy shrine, and I would be thy dove : 

Cool cabinets of firesh green laurel boughs 

Should shadow us o'erset with thickset yews. 

Or if thou lovest to hear sweet melody, 

Or pipe a round upon an oaten reed, 
Or make thyself glad with some mirthful glee, 

Or play them music whilst thy flock doth feed. 
To Pan's own pipe I'll help my lovely lad — 
Pan's golden pipe which he of Syrinx had. 

If thou wilt come and dwell with me at home. 

My sheepcote shall be strewn with new green rushes : 

We'll hunt the trembling prickets as they roam 
About the fields, along the hawthorn bushes \ 

1 have a piebald cur to hunt the hare. 

So we will live with dainty forest fare. 

Nay, more than this, I have a garden plot. 

Wherein there wants nor herbs, nor roots, nor flowers ; 
Flowers to smell, roots to eat, herbs for the pot, 

And dainty shelters when the welkin lowers ; 
Sweet-smelling beds of lilies and of roses, 
Which rosemary banks and lavender incloses. 

There grew the gillyflower, the mint, the daisy, 
Both red and white, the blue- veined violet ; 

The purple hyacinth, the spike to please ye. 
The scarlet-dyed carnation, bleeding yet : 

The sage, the savory and sweet margerum. 

Hyssop, thyme, eye-bright, good for blind and dumb. 
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The pink, the primrose, cowslip, daffodilly, 
The harebell blue, the crimson columbine, 

Sage, lettuce, parsley, and the milk-white lilj, 
The rose, and speckled flower calPd sops-in-wine ; 

Fine pretty king-cups, and the yellow bootes 

That grow by nvers and by shallow brooks. 

Yes, if thou wilt but show me one kind look-— 
A small reward for my so great affection,— 

1^11 grave thy name in Beauty's golden book. 
And shroud thee under Helicon's protection. 

Making the Muses chant thy lovely praise — 

For they delight in shepherds' lowly lays. 

And when thou'rt weary of thy keeping sheep, 
Upon a lovely down, to please thy mmd, 

m give thee fine rough-footed doves to keep. 
And pretty pigeons of another kind. 

A robin-redbreast shall thy minstrel be. 

Chirping thee sweet and pleasant melody 

Or wilt thou drink a cup of new-made wine, 
Frothing at top, mix'd with a dish of cream 

And strawberries or bUberries in their prime, 
Bathed in a melting sugar-candy stream ? 

Bunnell and perry I have for thee alone. 

When vines are dead and all the grapes are gone. 
• •••*• 

And thou love-hating boy (whom once I loved) 
Farewell, a thousand thousand times farewell; 

My tears the marble stones to ruth have moved — 
My sad complaints the* babbling echoes tell; 

And yet thou wouldst take no compassion on me, 

Scorning that cross which love hath laid upon me. 

The hardest steel with fire doth bend, I wis— 
Marble is mollified with drops of rain ; 

But thou (more hard than steel or marble is) 
Dost scorn my tears, and my true love disdain. 

Which, for thy sake shall everlasting be 

Wrote in the annals of eternity. 
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A lover's likeness. 

Her walk is like the wind ; her smile more sweet 
Than sunshine, when it gilds the buds of May. 
Rare words she has, and merry, like the lark ; 
And songs, — which were too sweet, but that sometimes 
They droop and sadden like the pining flute ; 
And then her eyes, (soft planets), lose their light 
In bashful rain, o^er which her cloudy hair 
Hangs, like the night, protecting. 

Babbt Cornwall. 

SISTERLY LOVE. 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sister^s vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty-foot'd time 

For parting us — O, and is all forgot ? 

All school- day^s friendship, childhood innocence? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one kev ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 

Like to a double cherry, seeming part'd, 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 

Shakspebb. 

HIOH STATION. 

What is station high ? 
Tis a proud mendicant ; it boasts, and begs ; 
It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 
And oft the throng denies its charity. 


Young. 


DAY. 


Day takes his daily turn. 
Rising between the gulfy dells of night 
Like whitened billows on a gloomy sea. 

Joanna Baillie. 
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BEAUTT. 


The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes, 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his. 
And leave itself unfinishM. 

Shakspbbe. 

OKBATNE8B. 

I was bom with greatness ; 
Fve honours, titles, power, here within : 
All vun external greatness I contemn. 
Am I the higher for supporting mountains ? 
The taller for a flattVer^s humble bowing ? 
Have I more room for being throngM with followers ? 
The larger soul for having all my Noughts 
Fill'd with the lumber of the state aflairs ? 
Honours and riches are all splendid vanities, 
They are of chiefest use to fools and knaves. 

Croww. 

SHAME. 

O might I here 
In solitude live savage, m some glade 
Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening : cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never see them more. 

MiLTOir. 

HOITESTT. 

An honest man is still an unmoved rock, 
Wash'd whiter, but not shaken with the shock : 
Whose heart conceives no sinister device ; 
Fearless he plays with flames, and treads on ice. 

Davbmport. 
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THE BOWER OF DIANA. 
Suggested bj Howard's picture of this name, bj T. E. Hbrybt. 

Aia> this is of the dreams that link 

Thy present with thy former day, — 

Where, still, tby fancies love to drink 

At fountains far away : — 

Till, — like the land in which they grew, — 

That breast of thine is hamited ground, 

Where shapes immortal wander through, 

And spirit-echoes float around ; 

And pale, sad faces sit and weep, 

In leafy places far apart, 

And flashing eyes, that never sleep, 

Look in upon thy heart ; 

And b]^ tby spirit's thousand rills 

Sit Naiads, smging wild, sweet strains. 

And nymphs go hunting up its hills, * 

And dancmg o'er its plains : — 

And thou, to show our mortal eyes 

Those creatures of the Grecian skies. 

Dost hold, — ^beyond the sage's glass ! — 

A spell through which the visions pass 

And openest, with thy wand of art. 

That bright Pantheon of thy heart ! 

'Tis she — 'tis she — the huntress-queen, 
Who leads the chase along the sky. 
Yet loved to sweep the meadows green 
Of pleasant Thessaly I — 
Who left her palace of the stars, 
To sleep amid the leafy spars ; 
And stole, beneath the cloak of day, 
(Her standard of the moonlight furl'd), 
To wander where earth's fountains play. 
And haunt the valleys of the world ! — 
Who sought the voice of earthly rills, 
To lull her with their sighing flight. 
Though she may sleep on heaven's hills, 
Where play the founts of light I — 
Who lean'd to hear, the woods among, 
Pan's low and melancholy song, 

VOL. VI. O •• 
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That sweetest song, — ^though in her ears, 
The myriad starry l^res on high 
Four forth the music of their spheres, 
To ffreet her glorious eye! 
And this is she who tum'd awa^ 
From all the loving shapes of hght, 
That hune about her haunted way. 
And did tneir homage in her sight,— 
And, gliding with her silver feet, 
At even, when the winds were still. 
Came down, a mortal heart to meet. 
Upon the Latmos hill, — 
And watch'd him with her looks of light, 
Through all the long and lonely night ! 
— Alas ! that she should wander forth. 
From all the fadeless bowers on high. 
To pluck the passion-flowers of earth, 
, That only bloom, to die I 

She lies beneath the sylvan woof, 

And dreams, perhaps, love's blessed dream, 

Where cupids spread the silken roof. 

And shade the summer gleam. 

And hover round, from prying eyes, 

To guard the lady of the skies. 

And thus it is that whispering rills 

Seem sweet to her, at falling eve, — 

Or Pan's wild pipins, on the hills, — 

Because they make her grieve ; 

For lovers — when they smile — are sad. 

And all things mournful make them glad ! 

And hers is but a cheerless tale, — 
Like all which have to do with earth, — 
For what could mortal love avail 
To one of deathless birth, — 
But purchase, with a few bright years, 
An immortality of tears I 

No more — no more— oh I never more, 
Such visions haunt the classic shore ! 
No more her shepherd waits, to meet 
The coming of her sandalPd feet : — 


— K. - 
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But she, with melancholy eye, 

Goes, nightly, wandering through the sky ; 

And ever sad, and ever pale, 

Like one who keeps a mournful tale, — 

Like Patience smiling through its smart,— 

The lady of the broken heart ! — 

Or like some orphan of the skies, 

Whose old companionships and ties 

Are gone ; — 

For though she mounts the moving clouds, 

And walKs amid the starry crowds, 

She, ever, seems alone I — 

And they who love, beneath the stars, 

Look up among those golden cars, 

To hail her, as of yore ; 

And, when they see her sweet, sad eye 

Come shining up the eastern sky. 

Send out the homage of a sigh, — 

And then, they love the more 1 

And hopeless hearts to her complain, 

Who looks as if she loved in vam! 

No more — ^no more, on earthly ground. 
May those immortal shapes be found, — 
That make a painter's visions bright, 
And touch his pencil with their light. 
And— .for they loved him— did impart 
Their gift of beautv to his heart. 
Oh ! never more shall waking eye 
Behold those tenants of the sky, — 
Who made the land they trod divine, — 
Save, Howard ! through such spells as thine ! 


EVENING. 

Cat from ao old newspaper, no name was attached to it. 

Abk ye the hour I love the best ? — 
The hour of silence and of rest ! 
Oh I meet me in some sylvan bower, 
When day throws off his robes of power. 
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And sinking in the resal west, 

A king, — but still a king at rest, — 

Reclines behind the dark hill's side, 

Or hides beneath the waters wide, 

From vain pursuit and mortal sight, 

The flashing of his sceptre bright. 

I'hen lifb thine eyes, and if there be 

The spell abroad so sweet to me, 

The heavens will be of silver hue. 

The air be soft and silent too ; 

And flowers seem listening on the stem 

To streams that whisper unto them ; 

And every leaf will tremble there, 

If only breathed on by the air ; 

And stars will steal upon the view. 

Like happy spirits, shming through 

Their heaven, and this world's veil of blue, 

Rejoicing to behold again 

The dwdlings of the sons of men. 

If there be sounds, they will but be 

Like crystal droppings from a tree, 

Or far-off greenwood melody. 

Then will the maiden moon be seen. 

In chastened lustre o'er the green. 

Casting a tender, trembling gaze 

On every object 'neath her rays. 

A holy paleness on the tower ; 

A tint more lovely on the flower ; 

A dimpled light on waters flowing ; 

On vale and bill a radiance glowing ; 

Till all around her seem to be 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity. 

If thy heart throb, without a fear, 

If in thine eye the placid tear 

Unbidden, yet unchecked appear, — 

If thought, thy leading star, bring on 

Thy friends far distant, one by one, 

While memory sings in syren strain 

Of dreams thou ne'er must dream again, — 

Behold the hour I love the best — 

The hour of silence and of rest. 
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THE DYING GIRUS REMONSTRANCE. 
By Mart Anne Browne. 

Oh 1 tell me not of sunny lands, with dear and cloudless 

skies, 
Where the mountains and the pillared domes in antique 

glory rise : 
And tell me not of purple vines, and endless summer 

flowers, 
Those round our home will serve to light my few remaining 

hours. 
Start not, dear mother I do not weep, sweet sister of my 

heart! 
Have you not felt the summoning that bids me hence 

depart P 
Have ye not read it in mine eyes, and on my sunken brow. 
Although my lips have ne'er reveal'd ^twas known to me 

till now ? 

Speak not of hope ! I know full well the legend and the 

song 
That picture all the charms that to the southern lands 

belong i 
And some few months ago, when health was tinging cheek 

and eye. 
It had been joy to tread their shores, but not as now — to 

die: 
Home, home ! it is a blessed sound unto the wanderer^s ear, 
And to the wearied peasant when the eventide is near. 
And to the mother, when her babe awaits her loving kiss ; 
But most unto the dying is its name of peace and bUss. 

Open the window, sister, let the murmuring western breeze 
Come in to fan my languid brow from my ancestral trees ; 
Oh, think'st thou that Italians winds, though the citron's 

breath they bear. 
Could have the cheering freshness of mine own dear English 

air? 
Bring me that branch of roses 1 I know their lovely hue ! 
By the bower I planted when a child those graceful blossoms 

grew ; 
They have a thousand memories blent with their healthful 

bloom and breath. 
Of the hours when in my childhood's glee, I little thought 

of death. 
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Home, home ! the sweet word hamits me with its gentle 

music now, 
I could not from its quietness to the stranger country go. 
Where could those hmbs so fitly rest as 'neath the yerdant 

sod, 
By the old church where first I knelt in awe before my 

God? 
Whose lips so fervently could read each solemn funeral line, 
As his, whose hand upon my brow impressed the hallowed 

sign ? 
And, more than all, in what bright land beyond the 

bounding wave, 
Could those who loved me come and weep beside my early 

grave? 

Ay, lead me to my chamber, these weak limbs have need of 

rest, 
Here is the pillow that my cheek from infancy hath 

pressed — 
Here is the scene of childish dreams, and dreams of elder 

days, 
Where I took sweet visions to my heart from the poet^s 

gifted lays ; 
Now, leave me to my slumber — ^full soon the time shall be 
When I shall not need a watching eye, nor a kiss to waken 

me ; 
Then shall I quit this well-loved spot — and not in vain to 

roam 
A stranger in a foreign land, but to find a holier home. 


THE WRECK. 

By Mrs. Hemans. 

Ai<L night the booming minute-gun 

Had peal'd along the deep. 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Look'd o'er the tide- worn steep. 
A bark, from India's coral strana. 

Before the rushing blast. 
Had veil'd her topsails to the sand. 

And bow'd her noble mast. 
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The qneeely ship ! — hn,Ye hearts had strhren, 

And true ones died with her ! 
We saw her mighty cable riven 

Like floating gossamer ! 
We saw her proud flag struck that mom, 

A star once o^er the seas. 
Her hefan beat down, her deck uptom, — 

And sadder things than these I 

We saw her treasures cast away ; 

The rocks with pearls were sown, 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flarii'd out o'er fretted stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er. 

Like ashes by a breeze, 
And gorgeous robes, — ^but oh! that shore 

Had sadder sights than these. | 


We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A crush'd reed thrown aside ! 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died I 
And near him on the sea-weed lay. 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say. 

That there a mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had press'd 

With such a wreathing grasp, 
Billows had dash'd o'er that fond breast. 

Yet not undone the clasp ! 
Her yery tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child's form. 
Where stul their wet, long streamers dung. 

All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene, 

Gleam'd up the boy's dead face ; 
Like slumbers, trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay his head. 

With half-shut violet eye ; — 
He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony I 
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Oh, human love I whose yearning heart 

Through all things vainly true, 
So stamps upon thy mortal part, 

Its passionate adieu I 
Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee. 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea I 


TO THE SUN. 
By J. G. Pbrctval, an American poet 

CsiiTBE of light and energy ! thy way 

Is through the unknown void ; thou hast thy throne, 
Morning, and evening, and at noon of day. 

Far in the blue, untended and alone : 

Ere the first waken'd airs of earth had blown, 
On didst thou march, triumphant in thy light ; 

Then didst thou send thy {ylance, which still hath flown 
Wide through the never-ending worlds of night, 

And yet thy full orb bums with flash unquench^d and bright. 

• ••••• 

Thy path is high in heaven ; — we cannot gaze 
On the intense of light that girds thy car ; 

There is a crown of glory in thy rays, * 
Which bears thy pure divinity afar 

To minsle with the equal light of star ; 
For thou, so vast to us, art, in the whole, 
One of the sparks of night, that fire the air ; 

And, as around thy centre planets roll. 

So thou, too, hast thy path around the central soul. 

• ••••• 

Thou lookest on the earth, and then it smiles ; 

Thy liffht is hid, — and all things droop and mourn ; 
Laughs nie wide sea around her oudding isles. 

When through their heaven thy changing car is borne ; 

Thou wheel'st away thy flight, — the woods are shorn 
Of all their waving locks, and storms awake ; 

All, that was once so beautiful, is torn 
By the wild winds which plough the lonely lake. 
And in their maddening rush the crested mountains shake. 
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The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow ; 

Life linfi^rs, and would die, but thy return 
Gives to their gladden*d hearts an overflow 

Of all the power, that brooded in the urn 

Of their chill'd frames, and then they proudly spurn 
All bands that would confine, and give to air 

Hues, fragrance, shapes uf beauty, till they bum, 
When, on a dewy mom, thou dartest there 
Rich waves of gold to wreathe with fairer light the fair. 



Dashes the water in his winding flight, 
And leaves behind a wave that crinkles bright, 
And widens outward to the pebbled shore ; — 

The vales are thine ; and, when they wake fit>m night, 
The dews that bend the grass-tips, twinkling o'er 
Their soft and oozy beds, look upward and adore. 

The hills are thine : — they catch thy newest beam, 
And gladden in thv parting, where the wood 

Flames out in every leaf, and drinks the stream. 
That flows from out thy fulness, as a flood 
Bursts from an unknown land, and rolls the food 

Of nations in its waters ; so thy rays 
Flow, and give brighter tints than ever bud, 
When a clear sheet of ice reflects a blaze 

Of many twinkling gems, as every glossed bough plays. 

Thine are the mountains, — ^where they purely lift 

Snows that have never wasted, in a sKy 
Which hath no stain ; below, the storm may drift 

Its darkness, and the thunder-gust roar by ; — 

Aloft, in thy eternal smile they lie 
Dazzling but cold ; — thy farewell glance looks there. 

And when below thy hues of beauty die, 
Girt round them, as a rosy belt, they bear 
Into the high dark vault, a orow that still is fair. 

The clouds are thine ; and all their magic hues 

Are pencill'd by thee ; when thou bendest low. 
Or comest in thy strength, thy hand imbues 
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Their wavine folds with such a perfect glow 
Of all pure tints, the fairy pictures throw 
Shame on the proudest art ; * * * 

i^ * i^ * f^ 

These are thy trophies, and thou bend^st thy arch, 
The siffn of triumph, in a sevenfold twine, 

Where the spent storm is hasting on its march ; 
And there the glories of thy light combine. 
And form, with perfect curve, a lifted line, 

Striding the earth and air ; — ^man looks and tells 
How Peace and Mercy in its beauty shine, 

And how the heavenly messenger impels 
Her glad wings on the path, that thus m ether swells. 

The ocean is thy vassal : — thou dost sway 
His waves to thy dominion, and they go 

Where thou, in heaven, dost guide them on their way 
Bising and falling in eternal flow : 
Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow. 

And take them wings, and spring aloft in air, 
And change to clouds, and then dissolving, throw 

Their treasures back to earth, and, rushing, tear 

The mountain and the vale, as proudly on they bear. 
* * * * * * 

In thee, first light, the bounding ocean smiles 
When the quick winds uprear it in a swell. 

That rolls in glittering green around the isles, 
Where ever-springing fruits and blossoms dwell, 
O I with a joy no gifted tongue can tell, 

I hurry o^er tne waters when the sail 
Swells tensely, and the light keel glances well 

Over the curling billow, and the ^ale 
Comest off from spicy groves to tell its winning tale. 


THE BOY. 
Bj N. P. Willis. 

Thxsb*8 something in a noble boy, 
A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 

With his uncheckM, unbidden joy ; 
His dread of books and love of fun, 
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And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepress^d by sadness, — 
Which brings me to my childhood back. 
As if I trod its very track. 

And felt its very gladness. 

And yet it is not in his play. 

When every trace of thought is lost, 
And not when you would call him gay, 

That his bright presence thrills me most. 

His shout may rins upon the hill. 
His voice be echoed m the hall. 

His merry laugh like music trill. 
And I in sadness hear it all, — 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 

I scarcely notice such things now, — 
But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard. 
And, heedless of his shouted name 

As of the carol of a bird. 
Stands gazing on the empty air. 
As if some dream were passing there ; — 

*Tis then that on his face I look. 
His beautiful, but thoughtful face. 

And, like a long-forgotten book. 
Its sweet familiar meanings trace. 

Remembering a thousand thingfs 

Which passM me on those golden wings. 
Which time has fetterM now, — 

Thines that came o^er me with a thrill. 

And Tefl me silent, sad, and still. 
And threw upon my brow 

A holier and a gentler cast. 

That was too innocent to last. 

lis stranee how thoughts upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild. 
And life itself is in excess, — 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 

Are all with ardour straining high, — 
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How in his heart will spring 
A feeling, whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 

And on its silent wing, 
How, with the clouds, he^U float away, 

As wandering and as lost as they I 


THE GARDEN OF MEMORY. 
By Gborgb Arnold, an American poet. 

Thxbb is a garden which my memory knows, 
A grand old garden of the days gone by : 
Where lofty trees caress the breeze, 

And underneath them blows full many a rose. 
Of rarest crimson or deep purple dye; 

And there extend, as far as eye may see. 

Dim vistas of cool greenery. 

Quaint marble statues, clothed with vines and mould, 
Gleam gray and spectral ^mid the foliage there : 
All grim they stand on every hand. 

Along the walk whose sands are smoothly roU'd, 
And borders trimm'd with constant watchful care ; 

There memory sits, and hears soft voices call 

Above the plashing waterfall. 

Old faded bowers, with their rustic seats 
Of knotted branches closelv intertwined. 
May there be seen the walks between ; 

Within their shades the dove at noon retreats. 
And gives her sad voice to the summer wind ; 

Around them bloom rich flowers, where all day long 

The wild bee drones his dreamy song. 

The garden stretches downward to a lake. 
Where gentle ripples kiss a pebbly shore : 
All cool and deep the waters sleep, 

With naught the calm of their repose to break. 
Save when the breezes sweep their bosom o^er. 

Or when a train of diamond sparkles bright 

Is scattered by the swallow's ffight. 
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Within that garden memory recalls 

Gay fiiends, who lired and loved and passed away: 

Who met at noon upon the lawn, 
And strolled in coupled by the garden-walls. 

Or on the grass beneath the maples lay. 
And passed the hours as gayly as might be, 
With olden tales of chivalry. 

The younger maidens, each with silken net, 
Chased butterflies that hung on painted wings 
Above the beds where poppy-heads 

Droop*d heavily with morning dewdrops wet : 
In recollection still their laughter rings. 

And still I seem to see them sport among 

The statues gray with vines o'erhung. 

Ah I one fair lady I remember well — 

And shall remember, though all else should fade : 
Her dreamy eye, her gentle sigh ; 

Her golden hair in tangled curls that fell ; 
Her queen-like beauty and demeanour staid : 

And oh ! her smile, that play*d at hide-and-seek 

With dimples on her chin and cheek 1 

O Edith ! often have we sat at rest. 
And watched the sunset from the Lover^s Hill, 
When few faint stars shone through the bars 

Of purple cloud that stretched athwart the west ; 
And Nature^s pulse seemed silently to thrill. 

While night came o'er the moorlands wide and brown. 

On dusky pinions sweeping down. 

Long years have faded since those happy days, 
Yet still in memory are their joys enshrined : 
Tall grasses wave o^er Edith^s grave ; 

Above her breast the birds chant plaintive lays ; 
Yet still I feel her arms around me twined ; 

Still float her tangled tresses in the breeze ; 

Still sit we 'neath the maple trees. 

Thus may it be until, I, too, am gone. 

Oh ! let me ever dream of youth and love : 
And when the strife of earthly life 
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Is passed away ; when all mj tasks are done, 

I know that in some garden fair above 
Mj anzel Edith waits to welcome me 
Unto thj halls, Eternity I 


THE LOVER UP A TREE. 
This hamorons poem was found in an American Magazine. 

Well I here*8 a situation, 

For a young man up a tree : 
With a bull-dog standing under, 

Looking lovingly at me ! 

Treed ! by all the darts of Cupid ! 

Like a Opossum, or a *coon I 
What an aspect for a lover. 

By the dim light of the moon ! 

Came to serenade my Julia : 

Lightly climbed the sarden-wall : 
Tuned my guitar *neath her window, 

Yonder where the shadows fall : 

Got as far as " Sleep, my darling.'* 
When a deep base " bow ! wow ! wow I " 

Out of tune and time, saluted me — 
I hear its echo now. 

And a snapping, close behind me, 

WamM me a foe was near ; 
So I beat a quick retreat from there, 

And found a lodgment here I 

As I climVd this smooth Alanthus, 

I felt a-sometbing tear : 
Let's see : yes, here's a rent behind : 

I know how it came there ! 

plague take the canine creature I 

Wagging his stiff bob-tail. 
As though ne thought his narrative 

Would finally prevail 1 
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But such dogmatic arguments 

Have no effect on me, 
And such waggish illustrations 

With my temper don't agree : 

Yonder where the snowj curtain 
In the mellow moonlight shines, 

Unconscious of my sad mishap, 
My Julia dear reclines. 

I would not now, for all the world, 
That she should see me here, 

Dangling in this old Alanthus, 
With a white flag in my rear I 

Oh I for a bit of strychnine, 
Or some poison of some sort ! 

Pd stop the wagging of that tail, 
And all this canine sport 1 

Tis midnight, and I hope if now 

A ghost is on the jog, 
He'll come this way, and frighten off 

This most pugnacious dog : 


If fairies in the moonlight dance, 

I trust some light carouser 
Will come and ** play dog " for a while. 

With this infernal Bowser ! 


The merry stars seem laughing 

In their places up afar, 
But I am looking downward 
. On a dangerous dog-star : 

When Acteon looked on Dian, 
With her naked nymphs around. 

The angry huntress changed the bold 
Intruder to a hound : 

Oh I for the power to change this dog 

Into a strapping fellow 1 
rd mount him in a minute, 

And turn his bark to bellow : 
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Hark ! what is that ? — ^an old torn cat 
Around the porch is crawling : 

Poor Tom I I've a fellow feline 
For your sad caterwauling ! 

Now Bowser hears him ! — see he turns ; 

Seek I catch him ! bite him, Bowser I 
Confound the twig ! it's fastened in 

The rent within my trowser I 

He's gone 1 and dog and cat are seen 
In mad and desperate chase : 

Tis a Tery proper time, I think, 
For me to leave this place. 

O Julia ! sleep ! — sleep sound, my love ! 

Oh 1 do not wake just yet, 
To view the rent in my trowserloons. 

Made by your canine pet ; 

And if you never wake until 

My soft guitar you hear, 
You'll slumber till old Gabriel's horn 

Shall break your sleep, tny dear ! 


A REVERIE. 
By J. SwBTT, an AmericaD poet. 

Breathed around me, soft and low, 

Old-time voices come and go. 

Whispering in melodious measures 

Memories of delightful pleasures, 

Soothing every dreamy sense 

In delicious indolence — 

Liquid music, whose sweet flow | 

Wafts me back to long ago. 


Now I gaze in love-lit eyes. 
Where a dreamy languor lies ; 
See the silken lashes part. 
Curtains of the impassion'd heart ; 
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In loTe's sunlight o'er me cast, 
Passion-flowers are springing fast, 
And the founts of feeling flow 
As they gushed in years ago. 

Falling faintly on my ear, 
Lute-like whisperings I hear; 
While a hand so soft and white 
Thrills me with its pressure slight ; 
And a well-remember*d face 
Tells me thoughts no words may trace : 
Youth or manhood, rest or strife, 
LfOve is still the soul of life. 


STANZAS. 

To a very little girl, who requested the author to ** write a few lines* 
oD her. By Mart Anne Bbowmb. 

«< WsTTB a few lines on thee,^* thou pretty lisper ! 

Who could refuse thee ? — none who could behold 
Thy clear blue eyes, thy locks of silk, yet crisper — 

Tum'd by the sunshine into living gold — 
Thy chubby dimpled limbs, thy radiHUt smiles. 
Thy tears, thy songs, and all uiy artless wiles ! 

Beauty is still the poet^s inspiration. 

His heart leaps up to own its magic power ; 

It thrills him with a holy adoration, 

In the rich soilness of the twilight hour ; 

The birds, the blossoms, and the boutiding sea. 

Are spells to wake his soul to ecstacy. 

And oh ! if flowers may claim his gushing song, 
Surely, bright bud, one strain shall be thine own ; 

If to the plumy tribes his lays belong. 

For thee, young bird, shall swell one heartfelt tone — 

To pray the leaves may open fresh and fair 

The wings be strong the nursling to upbear. 


VOL. VI. 
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Gems have been gung in minstrel measures aft ; 

Thou art a gem to which the diamond's worth 
Is noueht — ^naj even the burning stars aloft. 

Are less to that than are the aews of earth 
To them — for who may Tenture to control 
Th' uncounted value of one human soul P 

Speak not of beauty I— thou art beautiful. 
And so are flowers — but lo ! they fade and die ! 

The brightest jewel may be flawed and dull, 
The free bird perish 'midst a sunny sky ; 

Far more than these can boast is with thee now, 

Lighting thy changeful smile, and open brow. 

Not such light fancies as in joyous feeling 
The poet ^ives to perishable things — 

Rainbows, birds, flowers — can be the true revealing 
Of the deep prayer that riseth in the springs 

Of the still spirit pondering upon thee, 

And all thou may'st, and idl tnou may'st not be. 

A solemn stram should rise, a strain of prayer-^ 
May God be with thee on thine earthly way. 

Guarding thy youthful heart, and setting there 
His Spirit's seal, bidding thee watch and pray — 

So shalt thou walk, unharm'd by worldly strife. 

Towards the clear fountains of eternal life I 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


Extracted from an old number of Blackwood't Magaeiney where it 
ap])eaied anonymonslj. 

I SAT last Sunday evening, 

From sunset even till night, 
At the open casement watching 

The day's departing light. 

Such hours to me are holy, 

Holier than tongue can tell — 
They fall on my heart like dew 

On the drooping heather bell. 
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The sun had shone bright all day — 

His setting was brighter still ; 
But there sprang up a lovelier air, 

As he dropt down the western hill. 

The fields and lanes were swarming 

With holy-day folks in their best ; 
Released from their six days* cares 

By the seventh day's peace and rest. 

I heard the li^ht-hearted laugh, 

The trampling of many feet ; 
•I saw them go merrily by, 

And to me the sight was sweet. 


There's a sacred, soothing sweetness, 

A pervading spirit of bliss, 
Pecuuar from all other times. 

In a Sabbath eve like this. 

Methinks, though I knew not the day, 
Nor beheld those glad faces, yet all 

Would tell me that nature was keeping 
Some solemn festival. 

The steer and the steed, in their pastures. 
Lie down with a look of peace, 

As if they knew 'twas commanded 

That uiis day their labours should cease. 

The lark's vesper song is more thrilling. 
As he mounts to bid heaven good night ; 

The brook " sings " a <juieter ** tune ; " 
The sun sets in lovelier light. 

The grass, the green leaves, and the flowers. 
Are tinged with more exquisite hues ; 

More odorous incense from out them 
Steams up from the evening dews. 

So I sat last Sunday evening, 

Musing on all these things. 
With that quiet gladness of spirit 

No thought of this world brings. 
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I watch'd the departing glory 

Till its last red stredk grew pale, 
And earth and heaven were woven 

In twilight^s dnsky veil. 

Then the lark dropt down to his mate. 
By her nest on the dewy ground ; 

And the stir of human life 
Pjed away to a distant sound. 

All sounds died away — the light laugh, 
The far footstep, the merry call — 

To such stillness, the pulse of one*s heart 
Might have echoed a rose leaTs falL 

And, by little and little, the darkness 

Waved wider its sable wings. 
Till the nearest objects, and largest. 

Became shapeless, conftised things. 

And, at last, all was dark : then I felt 
A cold sadness steal over m^ heart. 

And I said to myself, ^* Such is life — 
So its hopes and its pleasures depart.'' 

And when the night comes, the dark night of age. 
What remaineth beneath the sun, 

Of all that was lovely and loved, 
Of all we have learnt and done ! 

When the eye waxeth dim, and the ear 
To sweet music grows dull and cold, 

And the fancy burns low, and the heart — 
O heaven I can the heart grow old ? 

Then, what remaineth of life 
But the lees, with bitterness fhiught ! 

What then — but I checked as it rose 
And rebuked that weak, wicked thought. 

And I lifted miiie eyes up, and, lo ! 

An answer was written on high, 
By the finger of God himself. 

In the depths of the dark blue sky. 
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There appeared a sign in the east — 

A bright, beauti^l, fixed star, 
And I looked on its steady light 

Till the evil thought fled afar. 

And the lesser lights of heaven 

Shone out, with their pale, soft rays, 

Like the calm, unearthly comforts 
Of a good man's latter days. 

And there came up a sweet perfume 

From the unseen flowers below, 
Like the savour of virtuous deeds, 

Of deeds done long ago ; 

Like the memory of well -spent time. 

Of things that were holy and dear, 
Of friends ^^ departed this life 

In the Lord's faith and fear." 

So the burthen of darkness was taken 
From my soul, and my heart felt light, 

And I laid me down to slumber 
With peaceful thoughts that night. 


HAPPY LOVE. 
Translated from the German of Wolfgang Mulleb. 

klingender Frohling, da selige zeitl 
Und bist da voruber, ans thut est nichtleid: 
Wir liebten ans gestem, wir lieben una beat' — 
Wir lieben uns morgen, wir gluckliche Lent I 

Lifers ringing morning ! O season divine ! 
What, though thou art vanishM, we shall not repine. 
We yesterday loved, and to-day 'tis the same — 
And to-morrow we'll love with unchangeable flame. 

Once, a troop of wild Burschen, so frolic and gay. 
We went to the village to welcome the May — 
To each door came the maidens, all laughing to see — 
Then, darling, thou laugh'd, but in secret, on me : — 
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At the May-feast, thou gayest — O moment of bliss I 
Thy hand to my pressure, thy lips to my kiss, — 
Thou wert mine, I was thane, thou delight of my heart, 
By a link that eternity never can part ! 

Not all unenjoyed, did the summer-rose fade — 
For I brought thee a nosegay, thou beautiful maid — 
We shared at the harvest, the dance and the song — 
We shared the ripe clusters, nor thought the day long, — 

And now that the cold tyrant Winter doth reign, 
And the storms sweep the mountain and deluge the plun. 
With one heart, by our fireside we sit midst the din — 
In the heart is the summer, when love blooms within — 

O Lifers happy morning ! O time of delight I — 
Thou art with us, since love doth our bosoms unite, 
We loved one another, we still love the same — 
An^^e ever shall love with unchangeable flame ! 


THE LAST REFUGE. 

TakeD from an old Magazine, where it appeared without a name 
appended to it. 

One of the poor and lowly, 

Toilwom and oppressed. 
They bear her sadly, slowly. 

The weary to her rest : 
For merciless corruption, yet, yet another guest. 

Not to the fields they take her. 
Where green the turf miffht grow ; 

They go not forth to make her 
A grave where wild flowers blow, 
And o^er her lowly bed the wind might whisper low. 

Away, ^mid field and meadow. 
Beneath the old church wall, 
Where many a solemn shadow 
From tree and spire might fall, 
And summer's dews and showers so gently rain on all. 
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Ah, no ! within the city 

There is a fitter spot 
For one like her, whom pity 

Compassionateth not ; 
And there, ^mid stranger dust, her nameless bones may rot. 

Of those whom stern privation 
From misery's cradle rears, 
Through every alternation 
Of bitterness and tears ; 
Even early childhood shaded with a doud that never clears. 

In youth without direction, 

With evil frail to cope, 
And cursed in each aflection 
That might have led to hope ; 
Unaided through the paths of darkest sin to grope. 

Uncared for, she hath perishM, 

A lone one on the earth, 
Who might have been the cherished 
Of some poor but happy hearth, 
With heart and feelings pure and stamless as at birth. 

But want and harsh denial 

Had withered leaf and bough, 
And earth brought more of trial 
Than hope to soothe her brow. 
Its sunlight and its shadows — what recks she of them now. 


OBION. 
A fine passage in Mr. Horne's poem of that name. 

^Tis always morning somewhere in the world, 
And Eos ever rises, circling 
The varied regions of mankind. No pause 
Of renovation and of freshening rays 
She knows, but constantly her love breathes forth 
On field and forest, as on human hope. 
Health, beauty, power, thought, action, and advance. 
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All this Orion witnessed, and rejoiced. 

The turmoil he had known, the late distress 

By loss of passion^s object, and of sight, 

Were now exchanged for these serene delights 

Of contemplntion, as the influence 

That Eos wrought around for ever, dawn*d 

Upon his vision and his inmost heart, 

In sweetness and success. AH sympathy 

With all fair things that in her circle lay, 

She gave, and all received ; nor knew of strife ; 

For from the sun her cheek its bloom withdrew. 

And, ere intolerant noon, the floating realm 

Of Eos — queen of the awakening earth — 

Was brightening other lands, wherefrom black Night 

Her faded chariot down the sky had driven 

Behind the sea. Thus from the earth upraised, 

And over its tumultuous breast sustained 

In peace and tranquil glory — oh, blest state ! — 

Clear- brow'd Orion, fiul of thankfulness, 

And pure devotion to the goddess, dwelt 

Withm the glowing Palace of the Mom. 


BEAUTTS SECRET. 
Another passage from the anraymons volame already cited. 

I COULD not think what gave her that fine beauty, 

Until I saw her dead : for in her face 

There was no line a sculptor would have prized. 

And yet methought all heaven was in that face ! 

I could not look into it and retain 

A single hold of earth : and when I gazed 

Withm her eyes they drank out all my soul, 

And left me as a statue with the gleam 

Of adoration in its stony front. 

But when I saw her dead upon her bier 
I turnM with loathing, and I could have rush'd 
Down from this upper earth into my grave 
To be where she was not. Ill*favour*d thing 1 
O what a dream Pve had that she was fair 1 
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Either it was a dream or that stretch'd form 

Held nothing of the beauty I adored. — 

That form was all one settled ashy hue ; 

No colour came and went, no wreathing thought 

Moved o^er its pale pinch*d lips. I stole one look 

Into its staring eyes ; — they knew not me, 

Nor spoke one thought — those eyes that had so oft 

Enfolded all my soul within their lids. 

I touched its cold cheek — God ! my blood shrank back 

And stopped its pulses like a frozen brook. 

There was no trace of that fine something there 

That flow'd in all the motions of her being. 

If that still form was hers, it was not her. 
For through her frame there ran a wondrous speech 
E'en when she spoke no word. External things 
Leapt eagerly into her centring breast. 
And came again all dripping with the dew 
Of her new thought. And when she spoke it seem'd 
The utterance of a company of minds. 
That even in condemnation gives support 
To that which is condemned. Most erring souls 
When they approach'd her could not hold their sins, 
But, child -like, blabb'd them out, and came away 
Ennobled and amazed to find what good 
Sprang up when she took off their loads of sin. 

Yet had she no great gift that one could see. 
I thought it was her beauty that I loved. 
And sat whole hours pondering it. I saw 
Two silver fountains weUing in her eyes — 
A constant flowing up of crystal thought 
That kept them ever clear though trouble stirr'd. 
A dreamy summer day was in her hair ; 
And fancies chased each other o^er her face 
Like skiey shadows on a field of grain. 
And when I touched her hand, O then methought 
I stood before the east at early dawn 
And saw the crowding beauty of the mom^ 
Young day still in its cradle of the sea 
Rocking and dreaming — streaks of fnngy light 
That moved like curtains — and the lonely star 
Like a young mother watching the baby day, 
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With half her love on it, half on her lord 
Coming from his far voyage in the east. 
A poem fiird her veins, and when she moved, 
Listened, or read, or lifted up her eves, 
It lived along the surface of her being, 
In wavy lines of beauty. 

But she died — 
Ay, even in the midst of all this beauty I 
Whatever it was that went — life, spirit, soul — 
It took all with it, lefl not one fair shred. 
The lines that hemm'd her living, hemm*d her dead, 
And still I looked for beauty, but could find 
Only lost beauty's secret in dead lines. 


TO THE SKELETON OF A FOOT. 

The following beaotifnl stanzas, which woold not disgrace the pen of 
a Byron, appear tq have been written on seeing the articalated bones of 
a female foot, in the window of a fashionable bootmaker (Mr. Dowie), 
to whom thej were sent anonymonsly . 

O FLBSHI.E8S fragment of some female form I — 
Of nature's workmanship the last and best — 

Which once with life's mysterious fire was warm ; 
What impious hand disturbed thy place of rest, 

And in a glassy slipper thee attired, 

Loath'd by the many, by the few admired ? 

The calm observers of the works of God 

In thy anatomy his wonders trace 
With purer pleasure than, when silken-shod. 

The smirking fool beheld thy mincing pace. 
And faultless symmetry, which made him sigh. 
Though from thee now he turns his ogling eye. 

Let those whose folly seeks to draw a line 
Of broad distinction between dust and dust, 

Thy plebeian, or thy noble caste divine I 
They cannot : — God, immutable and just. 

Alike to all his heavenly image gave ; 

'Tis man that makes the monarch and the slave. 
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Perhaps thou once wert cushion'd in high state 

Amidst the circle of the drawing-room ; 
But no 1 the bodies of the proud and great 

Are wont to rot in vault and marble tomb, 
As if the bones of self-styled noble forms 
Should be reserved for better sorts of worms I 

Perhaps thou trod'st some humbler walk of life, 
And wert from truth and virtue led astray 

By one who promised thee the name of wife, 
And praised thy symmetry but to betray 

The soul, confiding, innocent, and young. 

That readily believed his flattering tongue. 

Thy perfect mechanism may have served 

Some opera dancer, fraught with every grace — 

Save modesty — and with that courage nerved 
Which quickly sears a young and blushing face, 

When oft submitted to the searching gaze 

Of thousand eyes ^midst thousand lights' full blaze. 

And where's the soul that o'er thy frame once shed 
The " poetry of motion ? " Who can tell 

Into what realm the immortal part hath fled ? 
Or if in misery or joy it dwell ? 

Or if each thought of all its earthly ties 

Fades from the memory when the body dies. 


SONG. 
By Barham, the anthor of the Ingoldshy Leffends. 

'Tis sweet to think the pure ethereal being, 
Whose mortal form reposes with the dead. 

Still hovers round unseen, yet not unseeing, 
Benignly smiling o'er the mourner's bed ! 

She comes in dreams, a thing of light and lightness 
I hear her voice, in still, small accents tell. 

Of realms of bliss, and never-fading brightness : 
Where those who loved on earth, together dwell. 
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Ah I yet awhile blest shade, thy flight delaying, 
The kindred soul with mystic converse cSieer : 

To her rapt gaze, in visions bland displaying. 
The onearthly glories of thy happier sphere I 

Yet, yet remain I till freed like thee, delisted, 
She spurns the thraldom of encumbering clay : 

Then as on earth, in tenderest love united. 
Together seek the realms of endless day ! 


SAPPHO AT THE LOOM. 
From Mast Anne Browne's Sketches from the Antique. 

Like some rare statue, pale and meek, 

With braided hair of raven gloom, 
While downcast lashes shade her cheek. 

The maiden sits before her loom. 
A single vagrant tress alone 

Just trembles in the mornin? air. 
And the swift shuttle, lightly thrown 

By her small fingers, tells that life is there. 

And still beneath those fingers grows 

The tapestry of vaiied hues. 
There the heroic story glows, 

There doth her soul itself infuse — 
There is a glorious beauty shed. 

Such as from genius only springs ; 
She pours her spirit o'er the thread. 

As o'er her lovely lyre's melodious strings. 

Weave on, weave on I 'Tis not alone 

Thy handiwork that fills thy heart. 
Weave on, weave on ! The die is thrown — 

The slave of tyrant love thou art. 
He weaves thy weary destiny, 

A web too tangled and too dim : 
Alas, alas ! thou canst not fly — 

He binds thee in that fatal web to him. 
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Yet art thou calm 1 Still weave thy web ; 

Thy cheek hath no impassioned glow ; 
Thy neart's deep current is at ebb, 

Thouffh surely comes again its flow. 
'Tis well to contemplate thee thus : 

For when thy songs melodious roll, 
Thy beauty is as nought to us — 

Tis all forgotten in thy spoken soul ! 


brilliants. 


OI/>RT. 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright : 
But looked too near, have neither heat nor lieht. 

Websteb. 

FATE OF THE DARINO. 

Fame and an early death : that is the doom 

Of all who greatly dare. I do not speak 

Of men who have with cautious footsteps trod 

The way to the heights of power ; but such as plunged 

At once into renown, and gave their blood 

For reverence from unborn posterity. 

Babbt Cobrwall. 

woman's ete. 

Where is any author in the world, 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

Shakspebe. 

SORROW. 

What a damp hangs on me ! 
These sprightly tuneful airs but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there : 
She does not dance to this enchanting sound. 
How, like a broken instrument beneath 
The skilful touch, my joyless heart lies dead I 
Nor answers to the master^s hand divine I 

Young. 
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A BUST BBAIK. 


My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein m' imaginations run like sands. 
Filling up time ; but then are turnM and tumM : 
So that I know not what to stay upon, 
And less to put in art. 


JoilSON. 


FAUBB LOVB. 

Who that feels what love is here, 
All its falsehoods — all its pain. 
Would, for ev'n Elysium^s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again ? 
Who, that 'midst a desert's heat 
Sees the waters fade away. 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ? 


FBIENDSHIP. 


MOOBE. 


I count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul rememb'ring my good fnends ; 
And, as my fortune ripens with my love. 
It shall be still thy true love's recompense* 

Shakspebv. 

DBATB. 

How the innocent. 
As in a gentle slumber, pass away ! 
But to* cut off the knotty thread of life 
In guilty men, must force stem Atropos 
To use her sharp knife often. 

MASsuraEB. 

LIBEBTT. 

The mountains — they proclaim 
The everlasting creed of liberty I 
That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
Thunder'd by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God when He sends forth his cold, 
And breath'd by winds that through the free heaven blow. 

Bbyant. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


A. You, in your fierce desire to vanquish me. 
Forget this truth : — the Gods who give us life, 
Give us death also t 

B, Both are good : — what better, 
After tempestuous hours, than deep repose ! 

Babbt Cobkwaxx. 


A JUDGE. 

A judge — a man so learned, 
So full of equity, so noble, so notable ; 
In the process of his life, so innocent ; 
In the manage of his office so incorrupt ; 
In the passages of state so wise ; in 
Affection of his country so religious ; 
In all his services to the king so 
Fortunate and exploring, as envy 
Itself cannot accuse, or malice vitiate. 

Chapmait. 


BBADIKO A LETTEB. 

I have seen him when he hath had 
A letter from his lady dear, he blessed 
The paper that her hand had travellM over. 
And her eye looked on, and would think he saw* 
Gleams of the light she lavishM from her eyes, 
Wandering amid the words of love there traced 
Like glow-worms among beds of flowers. 

Bailet. 


HOBOUB. 

By Jove, I am not covetous of gold. 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most oflending soul alive. 

Shakspbrb. 
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CHURCH Hnnc. 


The organ rolls its breath in volumes round 
The piflar^d galleries, and woman's voice 
Out of the tumult like a rocket shoots, 
And into the big music comes again 
In bells of falling melody. 

AWOVTMOUS. 


BB1.UTY. 

Compare her eyes. 
Not to the sun, for they do shine by night : 
Not to the moon, for they are changing never : 
Not to the stars, for they have purer light : 
Not to the fire, for they consume not ever : 
But to the Maker's self, they lik'st be. 
Whose light doth lighten all things here we see. 

Spenseb. 


EYES. 

Those eyes, those eyes, how full of heaven they are, 
When tne calm twilight leaves the heaven most holy : 
Tell me, sweet eyes, n*om what divinest star 
Did ye drink in your liquid melancholy : 
Tell me, beloved eyes. 

BULWBB. 


INNOCENCE. 

We were as twin'd lambs that did frisk i' the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chan^d 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream*d 
That any did. 

Shakspebe. 
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THE WOODLAND WAITS. 

The author of this verj beautiful poem is not known to us. We 
found it in an old collection of fugitive poetrj. 

The trees were tall and leafy 

Around our borne that grew 
Where a noble German river ran 

The green old forest througb ; 
The wild fawn and the stately stag 

Went by our open door, 
And -the birds about our cottage eayes 

They sang for evermore. 

'Twas sweet on ApriPs morning, 

'Twas sweet in summer^s noon. 
And when above the tallest pines 

Up rose the harvest moon, 
To hear our children's laughter ring 

From out the ancient shade, 
Or the music in our land's old songs, 

Their mingled voices made. 

And when the winds blew colder, 

At the good Christmas time. 
They gathered round our woodland hearth 

With sport, and tale, and rhyme. 
The traveller marked our evening fire 

Far through the frost-gemmM boughs, 
But I know now bright its red light fell 

Upon their fair young brows. 

'Twas first our rosy Segelind 

That pined away and died, 
And then our thoughtful Ludovic 

We laid him by her side. 
And last our little fair Louise — 

I think we loved her best — 
Smiled on us as we watch'd one night, 

And went with them to rest. 

That was a glorious summer 

On sky. and stream, and tree ; 
But wearily its bright days went 

With Ernestine and me. ' 


VOL. YI. 
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We toiPd together in the fields 

For many a sultry day, 
Yet our hearts were in oar children's graves 

By the old church far away. 

The woods wore autumn's riches, 

The beechen nuts grew brown. 
The stormy winds of winter came 

And shook the red leaves down. 
And we had worked, and we had prayed, , 

And said we would not grieve, 
But the cottage was a dreary place 

As fell that Christmas eve. 

The frost was on the forest, 

The full moon in the sky, 
And we tried to cheer each other*s heartSr 

My Ernestine and I, 
With talk of far-off Chiistmas times. 

And how the blithe waits sung 
At midnight in the brave old town 

We left when we were young. 

But oh t the worldless memories 

Came o'er us thick and fast, 
With glad young voices ringing back 

From all the nearer past! 
We thought of those woo wreath'd our door 

With holly boughs and leaves. 
And sung their hymn by moonlight there 

On other Christmas eves. 

There rose a sound of singing 

Close by our cottage door, 
And such a strain the sleeping woods 

Had never heard before. 
You'll say it was a dream — but well 

We knew the voices three — 
For our lost children sang that night 

To Ernestine and me. 

TJbey sang no hymn nor carol 

Our memory could discern, 
But, friend, it was that blessed, song 

No earthly lips may learn. 
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For we have both grown dim of sight 

And grey of hair since then, 
And sat by many a winter's fire. 

But never grieved again. 

It told us they were shadows 

That seem*d our lives to bound, 
That all the changed would yet be true, 

And all the lost be found ; 
And I have wish'd that many a heart 

Whom sorrow's waves wash o'er, 
Had lieard the woodland waits that L^r.ng 

Beside our cottage door. 


THE MAID OF THE PEOPLE. 
A translation of one of Bbranoer's most popular songs. 

Dbae maid of the people ! the flowers of thy youth 

For the popular poet are lavishly strung. 
These you owed, from your cradle, to him, for, in sooth, 

*Twas to dry your first tears his first lyrics he sung. 
There's no lady or countess may ever entice, 

With her graces, the heart long devoted to thine. 
My muse and myself have arranged my device ; 

'Tis : the birth and the loves of the people are mine. 

A boy, without fame, when my footsteps would roam 

Near their tall feudal fortresses stately to see, 
I looked for no dwarfish familiar to come 

And swing back the closely -barr'd portal for me. 
For I knew that sofl feeling and poesy there 

Had withered and died with the troubadour line, 
And my citizen right should be founded elsewhere ; 

For the birth and the loves of the people are mine. 

How weary the chambers where listlessness lies. 

And yawns mid the luxury blazing about, 
Where the joys, should they come there, but fade as they 
rise. 

Like fireworks a shower has put suddenly out. 
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Once a week, in gay bonnet and garment of white, 
To the fields, in thin shoes you go rambling so fine. 

Still come; make my Sunday a day of delight ; 
For the birth and the loves of the people are mine. 

What beauty of gentle or queenly degree 

Excels my dear maid in her neatness and grace? 
Bears a heart of warm youth more overflowing than she. 

An eye more diyine, a more exquisite face ? 
The people at length has a fame of its own ; 

I have warr*d with two courts for its rights, and opine 
Thou wast due to the bard that has sung its renown ; 

For the births and the loves of the people are mine. 


EARLY PREDILECTION FOB A SEAFARING LIFE. 

By Crabbb. 

I LOVED to walk where none had walked before. 

About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 

Or far beyond the sight of men to stray. 

And take my pleasure when I lost my way ; 

For then 'twas mine to trace the hilly heath. 

And all the mossy moor that lies beneath ; 

Here had I favVite stations, where I stood 

And heard the murmurs of the ocean flood, 

AVith not a sound beside, except when flew 

Aloft the lapwing, or the grey curlew. 

Who with wild notes my fancied power defied, 

And mockM the dreams of solitarv pride. 

I loved to stop at every creek and bay 

Made by the river in its winding way, 

And all to memory, not by marks they bear. 

But by the thoughts that were created there. 

Pleasant it was to view the seagulls strive 

Against the storm, or in the ocean dive, , 

With eager scream, or when they dropping gave i| 

Thdr closing wings to sail upon the wave ; i 

Then as the winds and waters raged around, 

And breaking billows mix'd their deafening sound, 
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Thej on the rolling deep securely hung, 
And calmly rode the restless waves among, 
Nor pleased it less around me to behold, 
Far up the beach, the yeasty sea-foam rolPd ; 
Or from the shore upborne, to see on high 
Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly : 
While the salt spray that clashing billows form 
Grave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 


THE LEPEB. 

By N. P. WiLUS, the American poet. 

" Room for the leper I room I *' And as he came. 

The cry passed on — " Room for the leper I room ! " 

Sunrise was slanting on the dty gates 

Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 

The early risen poor were coming in 

Duly and cheerfully to their toil, and up 

Rose the sharp hammer^s clink, and the far hum 

Of moving wheels and multitudes astir. 

And all that in a city murmur swells, 

Unheard but by the watcher's weary ear, 

Aching with night^s dull silence, or the sick 

Hailing the welcome light, and sounds that chase 

The death-like images of the dark away. 

" Room for the leper ! " And aside they stood. 
Matron and child, and pitiless manhood — all 
Who met him on his way — and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper, with the ashes on bis brow. 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow. 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying " Unclean ! unclean I" 

'Twas now the depth 
Of the Judean summer, and the leaves. 
Whose shadow lay so still upon the path 
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Had budded on the clear and flashing eye 
Of Judah's loftiest noble. He was joung 
And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip 
And sparkled in his glance : and in his mien 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
FoUow'd with beoisons — and this was he. 
With the soft air of summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman's horn, nor oaght that stirs 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins : 
Dimness crept o'er his eye ; a drowsy sloth 
Fetter'd his limbs like palsy, and his port 
With all his loftiness, seem'd struck with eld. 
Even his voice was changed — a lanmiid moan 
Taking the place of the dear silver Key ; 
And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light 
And very air, were steep'd in sluggishness. 
He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jeered like an aspen shook. 
Day after day he lay as if in sleep : 
His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales. 
Circled with livid purple, covered him. 
And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull flesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard unmoisten'd scales. 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair^ 
— And Helon was a leper ! 


Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense lamp 
Bum'd with a struggling light, and a low chant 
SwelPd through the noUow arches of the roof 
Like an articulate wail, and there alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 
Struggling with weakness, and bow'd down his head 
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Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 
His costly raiment for the leper's garb, 
And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood^still, 
Waiting to hear his doom : — 

Depart! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more : 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o'er. 

And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee on the way : and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 

Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide, 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains bide : 

Nor kneel thee down to dip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well, or river's grassy brink. 

And pass not thou between 
The weary traveller, and the cooling breeze, 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 

Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing com or yellow grain. 

And now depart I and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim 
Lin up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 

Who from the tribes of men. 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod, 
Depart, oh leper, and forget not God I 


And he went forth alone : not one, of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort to him. Tea, he went on his way, 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone to die ; 
For God hath cursed the leper ! 
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It was noon, 
And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touch'd 
The loathsome water to his parched lips, 
Fraying that he might be so bless'd — to die I 
Footsteps approach'd, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the coyering closer to his lip, 
' Crying ^^ Unclean ! nnclean ! " and, in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding np his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they snoold pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o^er 
The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name, 
— ** Helon I" — the voice was like the master tone 
Of a rich instrument — most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 
*^ Helon, arise 1 " and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon's eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore : 
No foll6wers at his back, nor in his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear ; yet in bis mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kindly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn : 
His statue modelPd with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a God, 
Touch'd with the open innocence of a child; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon ; his hair, unshorn. 
Fell on his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 
He look'd on Helon earnestly awhile. 
As if his heart was moved, and stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand, 
And laid it on his brow, and said ** Be clean I ** 
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An4 lo I the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coarsed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy sofbiess of an in(^nt stole. 
His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus' feet and worshippM him. 
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THE SUMMER'S FLIGHT. 

By Mart Ann Browne. 

Whxbb trace we summer's flight ? O'er faded roses, 
O'er the thinn'd leaves where the pale light reposes 

Lifeless and cold ; 
In the swell'd waves, that with a wilder sally 
Bush through the green recesses of the valley, 

And by tne keen wind whistling o'er the wold ; 
By the still'd music of the nightingale, 

By the strange tone 
Of breezes, sending over hill and dale 

Alow mysterious moan. 

But here are lips whose roseate hue hath faded. 
Tresses that erst in golden brightness shaded 

The cheerful brow 
Now early tinged with grey ; and tears are swelling 
Through droop'd eyelids, sadly, sadly telling 

Of a younff bosom sorely mark'd to woe — 
Oh ! can we here the summer's parting trace ? 

Why with its flowers and light 
Took it the youth and gladness from that face ? 

Alas, for summer's flight I 

Ah, 'tis not sunmier's flight hath dimm'd the glory 
Of those dear eyes, and mingled tresses hoary 

Like wither'd leaves ; 
Kot for the summer flowers her sorrows waken, 
A fairer blossom from her path is taken 

Than all the spring-tide brings or summer weaves. 
Where are the eyes that were the stars of love — 

Where did their light depart P 
What music went from every dale and grove 

With that young sister's heart ? 
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She was like rammer, with her living gladness, 
Her pure, clear brow that had no shade of sadness, 

Her dewy eye ; 
She was like summer, all Jone places filling 
With flowers and sunshine — joy and peace instilling 

Into sad hearts, her lovely life went by ; 
She was like summer, even so she faded, 

And earth grew lone ; 
Oh, marvel not her brow is shaded. 

She who made summer to her heart is gone ! 


THE LADY'S DREAM. 


From an old magazine, where it appeared anonyroonsly. It is an 
admirable imitation of the style and sentiment of Hood, and the 
author, if it was not himself, onght to achieve as great a fame. 

The lady in her bed, 

Her couch so warm and soft. 
But her sleep was restless and broken still ; 

For turning often and oft 
From side*to side, she muttered and moaned. 

And toss*d her arms aloft. 

At last she startled up, 

And ffazed on the vacant air, 
With a look of awe, as if she saw 

Some dreadful phantom there — 
And then in the pillow she buried her face 

From visions ill to bear. 

The very curtain shook. 

Her terror was so extreme ; 
And the light that fell on the broider*d quilt 

Kept a tremulous gleam ; 
And ner voice was hollow and shook as she cried, 

^^ Oh me ! that awful dream I 

" That weary, weary walk, 

In the churchyard's dismal ground ; 
And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
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That came and flitted round, — 
Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound 1 

^* And oh ! those maidens young, 

Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 

And cheeks witnout a bloom : — 
And the voice that cried, ' For the pomp of pride 
• We haste to an early tomb ! 

" *For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 

We toil like Afric slaves. 
And only to earn a home at last. 

Where yonder cypress waves ; ' 
And then they pointed — I never saw 

A ground so full of graves ! 

^* And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 

Gofiin after coffin still, 

A sad and sickening show ; 

From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a world of woe I 

** Of the hearts that dailv break, 

*0f the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, many troubles of life, 

That grieve this earthly ball, — 
Disease and hunger, and pain, and want, 

But now I dreamt of them all ! 


^^ Alas I I have walkM through life 

Too heedless where I trod ; 
Kay, helping to trample my fellow-worm. 

And fill the burial-sod, — 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 

^t unmark'd of God ! 

'^ I dress*d as the noble dress. 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
With sDk, and satin, and costly furs. 
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In many an ample fold; 
Bat I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter's cold. 

**• The wonnds I might have healed! 

The human sorrow and smart I 
And yet it never was in my soul 

To plaj so ill a part : 
But evil 18 wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart ! ** 

She dasp'd her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream; 

Large and bitter and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme : 

And yet, — oh yet, that many a dame 
Would dream the Lady's Dream ! 


THE LAMENT. 
By Shellet. 

SwiFTBB far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than youth's delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone ; 
As the earth when leaves are dead. 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, 

I am lefl lone, lone. 

The swallow summer comes again, 
The owlet night resumes her reign. 
But the wild swan youth is fain 

To fly with thee, false as thou. 
My heart each day desires the morrow. 
Sleep itself is turn'd to sorrow, 
Vainhr would my winter borrow 

Sunny leaves from any bough. 
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Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron's bead, 
Violets for a maiden dead, 

Pansies let my flowers be; 
On tbe living grave I bear, 
Scatter them without a tear, 
Let no friend, however dear. 

Waste one hope, one fear for me. 


SONG OF THE SHEPHERDS IN PRAISE OF PAN. 

By Flktchbb. 

Sing his praises that doth keep 

Oar flocks from harm, 
Fan, the father of our sheep ; 

And arm in arm 
Tread we softly in a round, 
While the hollow neighbouring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

Fan, oh, great god Fan, to thee 

Thus do we sing : 
Thou that keep'st us chaste and free, 

As the young spring, 
Ever be thy honour spoke. 
From that place the morn is broke. 
To that place day doth unyoke ! 


SONNET. 
Bj Sir Pbiup Sidnst. 


Comb, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
llie baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low ; 
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With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 

make in me those civil wars to cease : 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me sweet pillows, sweetest bed ; 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me. 
Livelier than elsewhere, StcUa^s image see. 


AUTUMN IN SCOTLAND. 


A beautiful descriptive passage in the Hon. Mrs. Nobtoii*8 poem 
The Child of the hlandt. 

Brown Autumn cometh, with her liberal hand 
Binding the harvest in a thousand sheaves ; 

A yellow glory brightens o'er the land, 

Shines on thatch'd corners and low cottage- eaves, 

And gilds with cheerful light the fading leaves : 

Beautiful, even here, on hill and dale ; 

More lovely yet, where Scotland's soil receives 

The varied rays her wooded mountains hail, 
With hues to which our faint and soberer tints are pale. 

For there the scarlet rowan seems to mock 

The red sea coral -berries, leaves, and all ; 
Light swinging from the moist green shining rock 

Which beds the foaming torrent's turbid fall ; 

And there the purple cedar, grandly tall. 
Lifts its crown'd head and sun-illumined stem ; 

And larch (sofl drooping like a maiden's pall) 
Bends o'er the lake, that seems a sapphire gem 
Dropt from the hoary hill's gigantic diadem. 

And far and wide the glorious heather blooms. 
Its regal mantle o'er the mountains spread, 

Wooing the bee with honey-sweet perfumes, 
By many a viewless wild flower richly shed ; 
Up-springing 'neath the glad exulting tread 
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Of eager climbers li^ht of heart and limb ; 

Or yielding, soft, a fresh elastic bed, 
When evening shadows gather, faint and dim, 
And sun-forsaken crags grow old, and gaunt, and grim. 

Oh, land ! first seen when life lay all unknown, 
Like an unvisited country o'er the wave. 

Which now my travell'd heart looks back upon, 
Making each sunny path, each gloomy cave. 
With here a memory, and there a grave :— 

Land of romance and beauty ; noble land 
Of Bruce and Wallace ; land where, vainly brave, 

Ill-fated Stuart made his final stand. 
Ere yet the shivered sword fell hopeless from his hand. 

I love you ! I remember you ! though years 

Have fleeted o^er the hills my spirit knew, 
Whose wild uncultured heights the plough forbears, 

Whose broomy hollows glisten in the dew. 

Still shines the calm light with as rich a hue 
Along the wooded valleys stretch'd below ? 

Still gleams my lone lake's unforgotten blue? 
Oh, land ! although unseen, how well I know 
The glory of your face in this autumnal glow ! 

I know your deep glens, where the eagles cry ; 

I know the freshness of your mountain breeze 
Your brooklets gurgling downward ceaselessly. 

The singing of your birds among the trees. 

Mingling confused a thousand melodies ! 
I know the lone rest of your birchen bowers. 

Where the soft murmur of the working bees 

Goes droning past, with scent of heather flowers. 

And lulls the heart to dream even in its waking hours. 


THE DRACHENFELS. 
By Lord Byron. 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Khine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine. 
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And bills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
And fields which promise com and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them sbine. 
Have strew'd a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with ine. 

And peasant girls with deep blue eyes. 
And nands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine,— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine I 

I send the lilies given to me ; 
Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must withered be, 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For X have cherish'd them as dear. 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou beholdst them droopine nigh. 
And knowst them gathered by the Khine, 
And offer'd from my heart to thine ! 

The river nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round; 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 

Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a i^t be found 

To nature and to me so d^ar, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Bhine! 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 
In imitation of Spenser, by Shknstonb. 

Ah me ! full sorely is my heart forlorn, 
To think how modest worth neglected lies ; 
While partial Fame doth with her blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone, as pride and pomp disguise ; 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprize : 
Lend me thy clarion, Goddess 1 let me try 
To sound the praise of merit, ere it dies ; 
Such as I oft have chaunced to espy. 
Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 

In every village mark'd with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame ; 
They grieven sore in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 
And ofttimes, on vugaries idly bent. 
For unkempt hair, or task unconnM, are sorely shent. 

And all in si»ht doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which Learning near her little dome did stowe ; 
W^hilom a twig of small regard to see. 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow 
And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 
But their limbs shudderM, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they looked they found their horror grew, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 

So have I seen (who has not, may conceive) 
A lifeless phantom near a garden placed ; 
So doth it wanton birds of pea(*e bereave. 
Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast ; 
They start, they stare, they wheel, they look aghast ; 
Sad servitude I such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton^s riper age e'er taste ! 
Ne superstition clog his dance of joy, 
Ne vision empty, vain, his native bliss destroy. 

VOL. VI. B •* 
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Kear to this dome is fonnd a patch so sreen, 
On which the tribe their gambols do display ; 
And at the door imprisonmg board is seen, 
Lest weakly wights of smaller size shoaid stray ; 
Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day ! 
The noises intermixed, which thence resound, 
Do leaming^s little tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound. 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 
Her apron dyed in grain, is blue, I trowe, 
As is the hare-bell that adorns the field : 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays with anxious fear entwined. 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance filPd, 
And stedfast hate, and sharp affliction join'd. 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind. 

Few but have kennM, in semblance meet pourtray'd 
The childish faces of old EoPs train ; 
Libs, Notus, Auster : these in frowns array'd. 
How then would fare or earth, or sky, or main. 
Were the stem god to give his slaves the rein ? 
And were not she rebellious breasts to quell. 
And were not she her statutes to maintain. 
The cot no more, I ween, were deem'd the cell. 
Where comely peace of mind, and decent order dwell. 

A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air; 
'Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 
'Twas her own country bred the flock so fair ! 
'Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged around. 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they ni gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground. 

Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 
Ne pompous title did debauch her ear ; 
Goody, good-woman, gossip, n'aunt, forsooth, 
Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ; 
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Yet these she challenged, these she held right dear : 
Ne would esteem him act as mought behove, 
Who should not honour'd eld with these revere ; 
For never title yet so "mean could prove, 
But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 

One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 
The plodding pattern of the busy dame 
Which, ever and anon, impelPd by need, 
Into her school, begirt with chickens, came ; 
Such favour did her*past deportment claim : 
And if neglect had lavished on the ground 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the same ; 
For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 
What sin it weie to waste the smallest crumb she found. 

Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sipped the silvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak ; 
But herbs for use, and physic, not a few, 
Of grey renown within those borders grew: 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh baum, and marygold of cheerful hue : 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb ; 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 

Tet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 
Thai gjivoa dim eyes to wander leagues around; 
And pungent mrah^ biting infantas tongue ; 
And plaintain rilib'd, thatlteftl&the reaper^s wound ; 
And maijoram trweett in shepherd's posie founds 
And lomtder, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom. 
And crowB her kercbiefe clean, with mickle rare perftime. 

Asd here trim rosemarine, that whilom crowned 

The daintiest garden of the proudest peer, 

Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 

A sacred shelter for its branches here. 

Where edged with gold its glittering skirts appear. 

Oh wassail days ! Oh customs meet and well ! 

Ere this was banish'd from its lofty sphere : 
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Simplicity then sought this humble cell, 
Kor ever would she more with thane and lordlin^ dwell. 

Here oft the dame, on Sabbath's decent eve, 
HymnM such psalms as Stemhold forth did mete, 
If winter 'twere, she to her hearth did cleave. 
But in her garden found a summer-seat : 
Sweet melody! to hear her then repeat 
How Israel's sons, beneath a foreign king, 
While taunting foemen did a song entreat, 
All, for the nonce, untuning every string, 
Uphung their useless lyres — small heart had they to sing. 

For she was just, and friend to virtuous lore. 
And pass'd much time in truly virtuous deed ; 
And, in those elfins* ears, would oft deplore 
The times, when truth by popish rage did bleed ; 
And tortuous death was true devotion's meed ; 
And simple faith in iron chains did mourn, 
That n'ould on wooden image place her creed ; 
And lawny saints in smouldering flames did bum ; 
Ah ! dearest Lord, forefend thilk days should e'er return. 

In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish stem. 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defaced. 
In which when he receives his diadem, 
Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is placed 
The matron sate ; and some with rank she graced, 
(The source of children's and of courtier's pride !) 
Redress'd affronts (for vile affronts there pass'd ;) 
And warn'd them not the fretful to deride, 
But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to descry, 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 
Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high. 
And some entice with pittance small of praise ; 
And other some with baleful sprig she 'frays : 
Even absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giady crowd she sways ; 
Forewarn'd, if little bird their pranks behold, 
'Twill whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 
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Lo now with state she utters the command ! 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 
To save from finger wet the letters fair : 
The work so gay, that on their back is seen, 
St. George's high achievements doe^ declare ; 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been. 
Kens the forthcoming rod, — unpleasing sight, I ween ! 

Ah luckless he, and bom beneath the beam 
Of evil star ! it irks me whilst I write ! 
As erst the bard by Mulla's silver stream, 
Oft as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 
SighM as he sung, and did in tears indite. 
For, brandishing the rod, she doth begin 
To loose the brogues, the stripling^s late delight ! 
And down they drop ; appears his dainty skin. 
Fair as the furry-coat of whitest ermilin. 

O ruthful scene I when from a nook obscure 
His little sister doth his peril see : 
All playful as she sate, she grows demure ; 
She finds full soon her wonted spirits flee ; 
She meditates a prayer to set him free : 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
(If gentle pardon could with dames agree,) 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye. 
And wrings her so that all for pity she could die. 

No longer can she now her shrieks command ; 
And hardly she forbears, through awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and, with presumptuous hand. 
To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 
On thee she calls, on thee her parent dear I 
(Ah ! too remote to ward the shameful blow !) 
She sees no kind domestic visage near, 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow ; 
And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe. 

But ah ! what pen his piteous plight may trace ? 
Or what device his loud laments explain ? 
The form uncouth of his disguised face ? 
The pallid hue that dyes his looks amain ? 
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The plenteous shower that does his cheek distain ? 
When he, in abject wise, implores the dame, 
Ne hopeUi aught of sweet reprieve to gain ; 
Or when from high she levels well her aim. 
And, through the th«tch, his cries each foiling stroke 
proclaim. 

The other tribe, aghast, with sore dismay. 
Attend and con their tasks with mickle care : 

' By turns, astonied, every twig survey, 
And, from their fellow's hateful wounds, beware ; 
Knowing, I wis, how each the same may share; 
Till fear has taught them a performance meet. 
And to the well-known chest the dame repair. 
Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth them greet. 

And gingerbread y-rare, now, certes, doubly sweet. 

See to their seats they hie with merry glee ; 
And in beseemly order sitten there ; 
All but the wight of skin y-galled, he 
Abhorreth bench, and stool, and form, and chair ; 

Shis hand in mouth y-fix*d, that rends his hair ;) 
d eke with snubs profound, and heaving breast. 
Convulsions intermitting, does declare 
His grievous wrong ; his dame's unjust behest ; 
And scorns her offered love, and shuns to be caressed. 

His face besprent with liquid crystal shines, 
His blooming face that seems a purple flower. 
Which low to earth its dropping head declines. 
All smearM and sullied by a vernal shower. 
O I the hard bosoms of despotic power ! 
All, all but she, the author of his shame, 
AH, all but she, reeret this mournful hour : 
Yet hence the vouth, and hence the flower, shall claim, 
If so I deem aright, transcending worth and fame. 

Behind some door, in melancholy thought. 
Mindless of food, he, dreary caitiff! pines ; 
Ne for his fellows* ioyismce careth aught, 
But to the wind all merriment resits ; 
And deems it shame if he to peace mdines ; 
And many a sullen look askance is sent. 
Which for his dame's annoyance he designs ; 
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And still the more to pleasure him she^s bent, 
The more doth he, perverse, her ^haviour past resent. 

Ah me I how much I fear lest pride it be ! 
But if that pride it be, which thus inspires, 
Beware ye dames, with nice discernment see. 
Ye quench not too the sparks of nobler fires : 
Ah! better far than all the Muses* lyres, 
All coward arts, is valour^s generous heat ; 
The firm fixM breast which fit and right requires. 
Like Yemon^s patriot soul, more justly great 
Than craft that pimps for ill, or flowery false deceit. 

Yet, nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits appear I 
Even now, sagacious foresight points to show 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo. 
Or bard sublime (if bard may e^er be so,) 
As Milton, Shakspeare, names that ne^er shall die ! 
Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 
Nor weeting how the Muse should soar on high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf I his paper kite may fly. 

And this perhaps, who, censurinof the design. 
Low lays the house which that of cards doth build. 
Shall Dennis be ! if rigid fate incline. 
And many an epic to his rage shall yield ; 
And many a poet quit the Aonian field ; 
And, sour'd by age, profound he shall appear. 
As he who now with ^sdainful fury thriliM 
Surveys mine work ; and levels man^ a sneer. 
And furb his wrinkly front, and ones, "^What stuff is 
hereT' 

But now Dan Phoebus gains the middle sky, 
And liberty unbars her prison door ; 
And like a rushing torrent out they fly. 
And now the grassy cirque han covered o'er 
With bobterous revel rout and wild uproar ; 
A thousand ways in wanton rings they run. 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, I implore ! 
For well may freedom, erst so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 
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Enjoy, poor imps I enjoy your sportive trade, 
And chase gay flies, and cull the fairest flowers ; 
For when my bones in grass-green sods are laid ; 
For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles, or in ladies' bowers. 
O vain to seek delight in earthly thing 1 
But most in courts where proud ambition towers ; 
Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous dome of kaiser or of king. 

See in each sprite some various bent appear I 
These rudely carol most incondite lay ; 
Those sauntering on the green, with jocund leer 
Salute the stranger passing on his way ; 
Some builden fragile tenements of clay ; 
Some to the standing lake their courses bend, 
With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to play ; 
Thilk to the huxter^s savoury cottage tend. 
In pastry kings and queens the aUotted mite to spend. 

Here, as each season vields a different store. 
Each season^s stores in order ranged been ; 
Apples with cabbage-net y-cover'd o'er. 
Galling full sore the unmoneyM wight, are seen ; 
And gooseb'rie clad in livery red or green ; 
And here of lovely dye, the Catherine pear, 
Fine pear I as lovely for thy juice, I ween : 
O, may no wight e'er pennyfess come there, 
Lest smit with ardent love he pine with hopeless care ! 

See I cherries here, ere cherries yet abound, 
With thread so white in tempting posies tied. 
Scattering like blooming maid their grlances round, 
With pamper^ look draw little eyes aside, 
And must be bought, though penury betide. 
The plum all azure, and the nut all brown, 
And here each season do those cakes abide. 
Whose honourM names th' inventive city own, 
Bendering through Britain's i^le Salopians praises known. 

Admired Salopia, that with venial pride 

Eyes her bright form in Severn's ambient wave, 

Famed for her loyal cares in perils tried, 
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Her daughters lovely, and her striplings brave : 
Ah ! midst the rest may flowers adorn his grave, 
Whose art did first these dulcet cates display ! • 
A motive fair to learning's imps he gave. 
Who cheerless o'er her darkling region stray ; 
1^ Reason's mom arise, and light them on the way. 


SONG. 
By Fletcher. 


Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan. 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone ; 
Violets pluck'd, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again : 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 
Fate's hidden ends eyes cannot see. 
Joys as winged dreams fly fast. 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe ; 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no moe. 


FORGIVENESS. 
By Whittieb, ao American poet. 

Mt heart was heavy, for its trust had been 

Abused, its kindness answer'd with foul wrong : 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men. 
One summer Sabbath-day I stroU'd among 

The green mounds of the village burial place ; 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level — and how, soon or late, 

Wrong'd and wrong-doer, each with meeken'd face. 
And cold hands folded over a still heart. 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Aw'd for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave I 
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IL PENSEROSO. 
By Milton. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly without father bred ! 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ? 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay mote» that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hoverinnr dreams 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus^ train. 

But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest melancholy. 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of buman sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view ' 

Overlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue ; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon^s sister might beseem. 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty's praise above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended : 

Yet thou art higher far descended, 

The hright-hair'd Vesta long of yore 

To solitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter she, in Saturn^s reign, 

Such mixture was not held a stain : 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and m secret shades 

Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, stedfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain. 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn. 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 
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And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in t^ine eyes ; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward east 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

^d hears the Muses in a ring. 

Aye round about Joyces altar sing : 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

lliat in trim gardens takes bis pleasure ; 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on solden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song. 

In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Grently o^er the accustomed oak : 

Sweet bird, that shunnest the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy I 

Thee, chauntress, ofl the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even -song ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon. 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heavens^ wide pathless way. 

And ofl, as if her head she bow*d 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound. 

Over some wide-water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar : 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 
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Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowsy •harm, 

To bless the doors from nitrhtly harm. 

Or let my lamp, at midnijsht hour. 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out- watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 

The immortal mind, that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 

And of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 

Might raise Musseus from his bower. 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes, as warbled to the string 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 

And made hell grant what love did seek. 

Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own'd the virtuous ring and glass ; 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride.: 

And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus night oft see me in thy pale career, 

Till civil-suited morn appear. 

Not trickt and frounct as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt. 
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But kerchieft in a couiely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher'd with a shower still, 

When the gust huth blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from ofl'the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaiing beams, me, goddess, bring 

To an-hed walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that S^^lvan loves 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their nallowM haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day's garish eye. 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-featherM sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display'd, . 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, ahout, or underneath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th' unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars id assy proof, 

And storied wmdows richly dight, . 

Castinof a dim religious light ; 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced quire below. 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
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Find out the peacefal hermitajre. 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


'§nllmts. 

FREEDOM. 

'Tis vain— my tongue cannot impart 
My almost drunkenness of heart, 
"Wnen first this liberated eye 
Surveyed earth, ocean, sun and sky. 
As if my spirit pierced them through, 
And all their inmost wonders knew ! 
One word alone can point to the^ 
That more than feeling — I was free f 
E^en for thy presence ceased to pine : 
The world — nay — heaven itself was mine ! 


Btbon. 


To beguile the time. 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in yooF i 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent floiivv 
But be the serpent under it. 

Si 


OCEAN. 


the dark pile of cloud shook with the voice 


Of Zeus, who answer'd — " He shall be restored, 
But not retum'd to earth. His cycle moves 
Ascending ! " The deep sea the announcement beard ; 
And from beneath its ever-shifting thrones, 
The murmuring of a solemn joy sent up. 

HOBNB. 
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MORNING. 

On his shoulders Night 
Flinging his ebon mantle rent with storms, 
Grimly retired, as up the ethereal steep 
The heavenly coursers mounted of the sun, 
And bade the stars withdraw. 

Pbnnie. 

DUTY AND DEATH. 

O ever in our lowest grades of sense, 
Or when we use false shifts to bring about 
Ends otherwise all good, or when our hearts* 
Are in the heaping up of cumbrous wealth, 
We tremble for our safety and fear death. 
Lest it should come between us and our heaps. 
Let fall the cloak that blinded our false shifts, 
Or take us from the luxury of sense. — 
But in our highest walks where duty leads, 
Notfalterin^ly in doubt, but to the right 
Pressing stifl onward, — then is life itself 
Sunk in the right, and asks no separate care. 
If right be gulf'd in death, duty leaps in. 
With eye full on the right, but blina to death. 
The souPs integrity we buy with life. 
And hold ourselves the gainers : — yet if life 
We had not after that, where were the gain ? 

Anonymous. 

SATAN. 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form not yet had lost 
All its original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin^l, and tn^ excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun new -risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel. 

Milton. 
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Muna 

Emilia. Twas Agatha. 
And Tery fair she was, and Tery meek : 
Tall too, and bent her as yon poplar bows 
To the sweet music of the river airs : 
And so it was she whispered. 

PhUottraius, What, in music ! 

Emilia. Av, sv : for what is music, if sweet words 
Rising from tender fancies be not so ? 
Methmks there is no sound so gentle, none. 
Not even the south-wind young, when first he comes 
Wooing the lemon flowers, for whom he leaves 
The coasts of Baise : not melodious springs. 
Though heard i' the stillness of their native hills : 
Not the rich viol, trump, cymbal, nor horn, 
Guitar, nor cittern, nor the pining flute 
Are half so sweet as tender human words. 

Babbt Cobkwall. 

FArrH. 

Good love, however ill-placed, 
Is better for a man^s soul in the end 
Than if he loved ill, what deserves love well. 
A Pagan kissing, for a step of Pan, 
The wild goat*s footprint on the loamy down, 
Exceeds our modem thinker, who turns back 
The strata — granite, limestone, coal and clay. 
Concluding cold with, Here's law ! where'n God ? 

£. B. Browmhg. 

KAirrHLT LOVE. | 

The chain of earthly love is ever breaking ; 

And most dear friends are dearest when apart : 

Thy presence, friend, is lend upon my heart : 

Indeed I love thee ; yet, I know not how, j 

I'd love thee better, if thouMst leave me now. < 

AXOKTMOUS. 
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WISDOM MISAPPLIED. 
By Elizabeth Babbbtt Bbownino. 

It I were thou, O Butterfly, 

And poised my purple win^, to spy 

The sweetest flowers that hve and die,-^ 

I would not waste my strength on those, 
As thou, — for summer hath a close, 
And pansies bloom not in the snows. 

If I were thou, O working bee, 
And all that honey-gold I see 
Gould delve from roses easily ; 

I would not hive it at man^s door. 
As thou, that heirdom of mv store 
Should make him rich, and leave me poor. 

If I were thou, O eagle proud. 

And screamed the thunder back aloud, 

And face the lightning from the cloud ; 

I would not build my eyrie- throne, 
As thou, upon a crumbling stone. 
Which the next storm may trample down. 

If I were thou, O gallant steed. 
With pawing hoof, and dancing head. 
And eye outrunning thine own speed ; 

I would not meeken to the rein. 

As thou, nor smooth my nostril plain. 

From the glad desert*s snort and strain. 

If 1 were thou, red-breasted bird, 
Whose song ^s at shut-up window heard. 
Like Lovers sweet Yes too long deferred ; 

I would not overstay delight. 

As thou, but take a swallow flight. 

Till the new spring returned to sight. 

While yet I spake, a touch was laid 
Upon my brow, whose pride did fade. 
As thus, methought, an angel said : 
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^' If I were tbou, who sinsst this song, 
Most wise for others, and most strong 
In seeing right, while doing wrong ; 

*' I would not waste my cares, and choose. 
As thou, — ^to seek what thou must lose. 
Such gains as perish in the use. 

'^ I would not work where none can win. 
As thou, half way ^twixt grief and sin, 
But look above, and judge within. 

^^ I would not let my pulse beat high. 
As thou, — toward fame^s regality. 
Nor yet in love's great jeopardy. 

'^ I would not champ the hard cold bit. 
As thou,— of what the world thinks fit, — 
But take God's freedom, using it. 

" I would not play earth's winter out, 
As thou ; but gird my soul about, 
And live for life past death and doubt. 

" Then sing, O singer ! — ^but allow 
Beast, fly, and bird, call'd foolish now. 
Are wise (for all thy scorn) as thou ! " 


NEVER DESPAIR. 

By Waltrr Savage Landor. 

The wisest of us all, when woe 
Darkens our narrow path below, 
Are childish to the last degree. 
And think what is must always be. 
It rains, and there is gloom around. 
Slippery and sullen is the ground. 
And slow the step ; within our sisht 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bri^t. 
Meanwhile the sun on hiffh, although 
We will not think it canl)e so, 
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Is shining at this very hour 
In all his glory, all his power ; 
And when the cloud is past, again 
Will dry up every drop of rain. 


TO THE RIVER OTTER. 
By Coleridge. 


Deab native brook ! wild streamlet of the West ! 
How many various-fated years have past, 

What happy, and what mournful hours, since last 
I skimm*d the smooth thin stone along thy breast, 
Numbering its light leaps I yet so deep imprest 
Sink the sweet scenes of childhood, that mme eyes 

I never shut amid the sunny ray. 
But straight with all their tints thy waters rise, 

Thy crossing plank, thy marge with willows gray. 
And bedded sand that, vein*d with various dyes, 
Gleam'd through thy bright transparence I On my way 

Visions of childhood I oft have ye beguiled 
Lone manhood^s cares, yet waking fondest sighs : 

Ah I could I be once more a careless cnild I 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 
From an old periodical entitled the Germ, 

The air blows pure, for twenty miles, 

Over this vast countri^ : 
Over hill and wood and vale, it goeth, 

Over steeple, and stack, and tree : 
And there's not a bird on the wind but knoweth 

How sweet these meadows be. 

The swallows are flying beside the wood, 
And the corbies are hoarsely crying ; 

And the sun at the end of the earth hath stood, 

Anrl, through the hedge and over the road, 
On the grassy slope is lying : 

And the sheep are taking their supper-food 
While yet the rays are dying. 
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Sleepy sliadows are filling the fbrrows, 
Aiid ^ant-long shadows the trees are making ; 

And velvet soft are the woodland tnfts, 

And misty-gray the low-down crofts; 

But the aspens there have gold-green tops, 
And the gold-green tops are shaking : 

The spires are white in the sun's last light ; 

And yet a moment ere he drops. 

Grazes the sun on the golden slopes. 

Two sheep, idar from fold, 

Are on the hill-side strapng, 
With backs all silver, breasts all gold : 

The merle is something saying, 
Something very very sweet : — 

" The day — the day — the day is done : " 
There answereth a single bleat — 
The air is cold, the sky is dimming, 
And clouds are long like fishes swimming. 


OF MY LADY 

IN DEATH. 

Foand in an old magazine. 


Aix seems a painted show. I look 
Up through the bloom that's shed 
By leaves above my head, 

And feel the earnest life forsook 
All being, when she died : — 
My heart halts, hot and dried 

As the parch'd course where once a brook 
Through fresh growth used to flow, — 
Because her past is now 

No more than stories in a printed book. 

The ^ass has grown above that breast, 

Now cold and sadly still. 

My happy face felt thrill : — 
Her mouth's mere tones so much expressed ! 
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Those lips are now close set, — 

Lips which my own have met ; 
Her eyelids by the earth are press'd ; 

Damp earth weighs on her eyes ; 

Damp earth shuts out the skies. 
My lady rests her heavy, heavy rest. 

To see her slim perfection sweep, 

Trembling impatiently. 

With eager ^aze at me ! 
Her feet spared httle things that creep : — 

44 "WeVe no more right," she'd say, 

" In this the earth than they." 
Some remember it but to weep. 

Her hand's slight weight was such, 

Care lightened with its touch ; 
My lady sleeps her heavy, heavy sleep. 

My day-dreams hover'd round her brow ; 

Now o'er its perfect forms 

Go softly real worms. 
Stem death, it was a cruel blow. 

To cut that sweet girl's life 

Sharply, as with a Knife. 
Cursed life that lets me live and grow. 

Just as a poisonous root, 

From which rank blossoms shoot ; 
My lady's laid so very, very low. 

Dread power, grief cries aloud, " unjust," — 

To let her young life play 

Its easy, natural way ; 
Then, with an unexpected thrust, 

Strike out the ufe ^ou lent, 

Just when her feehngs blent 
With those around whom she saw trust 

Her willing power to bless, 

For their whole happiness ; 
My lady moulders into common dust. 

Small birds twitter and peck the weeds 

That wave above her head, 

Shading her lowly bed : 
Their brisk wings burst light globes of seeds^ 
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Scattering the downy pride 

Of dandelions, wide : 
Speargrass stoops with waterj beads : 

The weight from its fine tips 

Occasionally drips : 
The bee drops in the mallow-bloom, and feeds. 

About her window, at the dawn, 

From the vine^s crooked boughs 

Birds chiruppM an arouse : 
Flies, buzzing, strengthened with the mom ; — 

She'll not hear them again 

At random strike the pane : 
No more upon the close-cut lawn, 

Her garment's sun-white hem 

Bend the prim daisy's stem, 
In walking forth to view what flowers are bom. 

No more she'll watch the dark-green rings 

Stain'd quaintly on the lea, 

To image fairy glee ; 
While through dry grass a faint breeze sings, 

And swarms of insects revel 

Along the sultry level : — 
No more will watch their brilliant wings, 

Now lightly dip, now soar. 

Then smk, and rise once more. 
My lady's death makes dear these trivial things. 

Within a huge tree's steady shade, 

When resting from our walk, 

How pleasnnt was her talk I 
Elegant deer leap'd o'er the glade. 

Or stood with wide bright eyes, 

Staring a short surprise : 
Outside the shadow cows were laid, 

Chewing with drowsy eye 

Their cuds complacently : 
Dim for sunshine drew near a milking-maid. 

Rooks caw'd and laboured through the heat ; 

Each wing-flap seem'd to make 

Their weary bodies ache : 
The swallows, though so very fleet. 
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Made breathless pauses there 

At something in the air : — 
All disappeared : our pulses beat 

Distincter throbs : then each 

Tum'd and kiss'd, without speech, — 
She trembling, from her mouth down to her feet. 

My head sank on her bosom*s heave, 

So close to the soft skin 

I heard the life within. 
My forehead felt her coolly breathe. 

As with her breath it rose : 

To perfect my repose 
Her two arms clasp'd my neck. The eve 

Spread silently around, 

A hush along the ground, 
And all sound with the sunlight seem'd to leave. 

By iny still gaze she must have known 

The mighty bliss that filPd 

My whole soul, for she thrill'd. 
Drooping her face, flush'd, on my own ; 

I felt that it was such 

By its light warmth of touch. 
My laay was with me alone : 

That vague sensation brought 

More r^ joy than thought. 
I am without her now, truly alone. 

We had no heed of time : the cause 

Was that our minds were quite 

AbsorbM in our delight. 
Silently blessed. Such stdlness awes, 

And stops with doubt, the breath, 

Like the mute doom of death. 
I felt Time's instantaneous pause ; 

An instant, on my eye 

Flash'd all eternity : — 
I started, as if clutched by wild beasts' claws, 

Awaken'd from some dizzy swoon : 

I felt strange vacant fears. 

With sinffings in my ears. 
And wondered that the pallid moon 
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Swung round the dome of night 

With such tremendous might. 
A sweetness, like the air of June, 

Next paled me with suspense, 

A weight of clinging sense — 
Some hidden evil would burst on me soon. 

My lad/s love has passed away. 

To know that it is so 

To me is living woe. 
That body lies in cold decay^ 

Which held the vital soul 

When she was my life's soul. 
Bitter mockery it was to say — 

*^ Our souls are as the same : ^ 

Mj words now sting like shame ; 
Her spirit went, and mine did not obey. 

It was as if a fiery dart 

PassM seething through my brain 

When I beheld her lam 
There whence in life she did not part. 

Her beauty by degrees, 

Sank, sharpened with disease : 
The heavy sinking at her heart 

Suck'd hollows in her cheek, 

And made her eyelids weak. 
Though oft they'd open wide with sadden start. 

The deathly power in silence drew 

My lady's life away. 

I watch'd, dumb with dismay, 
The shock of thrills that ouiver*d throngh 

And tiphten'd every limb : 

For gnef my eyes grew dim ; 
More near, more near, the moment grew» 

O horrible suspense ) 

O giddy impotence ! 
I saw her fingers lax, and change their bae. 

Her gaze, grown large with fate^ was cast 

Where my mute agonies 

Made more sad her sad eyes : 
Her breath caught with short plucks and fast :— 
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Then one hot choking strain. 

She never breathed again : 
I had the look which was her last : 

Even after breath was gone, 

Her love one moment shone, — 
Then slowly closed, and hope for ever passed. 

Silence seemed to start in space 

When first the belPs harsh toll 

Rang for my lady^s soul. 
Yitalitv was hell ; her grace 

The shadow of a dream : 

Things then did scarcely seem : 
Oblivion's stroke fell like a mace : 

As a tree that's iust hewn 

I dropp'd, in a dead swoon, 
And lay a long time cold upon my face. 

Earth had one quarter tum'd before 

My miserable fate 

Pressed on with its whole weight. 
My sense came back ; and, shivering o*er, 

I felt a pain to bear 

The sun's keen cruel glare ; 
It seem'd not warm as heretofore. 

Oh, never more its rays 

Will satisfy my gaze. 
No more; no more ; oh, never any more. 


AN END. 
Taken from the Germ. 


LovB, strong as death, is dead. 
Gome, let us make his bed 

Among the dying flowers : 
A green turf at his head ; 
And a stone at his feet. 
Whereon we may sit 

In the quiet evening hours. 
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He was born in the spring, 
And died before the harv^ing 
On the hist warm summer day 
He left us; — ^he would not stay 
For autumn twilight cold and grey. 
Sit we by his grave and sing 
He is gone away. 

To few chords, and sad, and low, 

Sing we so. 
Be our eyes fixed on the grass, 
Shadow-yeird, as the years pass, 
While we think of all that was 

In the long ago. 


SONG. 
By Babrt Cornwall. 

Sing no more ! Thy heart is crossed 

By some dire thing : 
Sing no more ! They lute has lost 

Its one sweet string. 
The music of the heart and lute 
Are mute — are mute ! 

Laugh no more ! The earth hath taught 

A false, fond strain : 
Laugh no more I Thy soul hath caught 

The graye^s first stain. 
The pleasures of the world are known, 
And flown — and flown I 

Weep no more ! The fiercest pains 

Were loye, were pride : 
Weep no more ! The world's strong chains 

Are cast aside. 
And all the war of life must cease, 
In peace, — in peace I 
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A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 

By J. F. Walleb. 

Melix>w the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 

Bent o'er the fire her blind grandmother, sitting, 

Is croning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting — 

^* Eileen, achora, I hear some one tapping.'^ — 

*^ 'Tis the ivy, dear mother, against tne glass flapping. '^ 

" Eileen, I surely hear somebody sighing." — 

*^ 'Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dying." 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring. 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot's stirring; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing. 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

'* What's that noise that I hear at the window, I 

wonder ? " — 
" 'Tis the little birds chirping the hoUybush under." 
** What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on. 
And singing all wrong that old song of * The Coolun' ? " — 
There's a form at the casement — the form of her true- 
love — 
And he whispers, with face bent, " I'm waiting for you, love; 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly. 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon's shining brightly.'* 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot's stirring; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

ThrOls the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers, 
Steals up from the seat — longs to go, and yet lingers ; 
A frighten'd glance turns to her drowsy grandmother; 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 
Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel's sound ; 
Noiseless and light to the lattic above her 
The maid steps — then leaps to the arms of her lover. 

Slower — and slower — and slower the wheel swings ; 

Lower — and lower — and lower the reel rings ; 

Ere the reel and the wheel stopp'd their ringing and 
moving. 

Thro' the grove the young lovers by moonlight are 
roving. 
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TO MY WIFE. 

WITH A PRBSBHT OF A BIXO ON OUB WEDDINO-DAT. 

From an old Dumber of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Theb, Mary, with this ring I wed,-- 

So, sixteen years ago I said. 

Behold another ring — ^for what ? 

To wed thee o'er again — why not ? 

With that first ring I married youth, 

Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth. 

Taste long admired, sense long revered, 

And all my Mary then appear'd. 

If she, by merit since disclosed, 

Prove twice the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now, 

To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 

With ardour as intense and pure. 

As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth and plighted mine) 

To thee, Leet girl. mVfecond ring', 

A token and a pledge I bring : 

With this I wed till death us part. 

Thy riper virtues to my heart : 

Those virtues, which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride : 

Those virtues, whose progressive claim. 

Endearing wedlock^s very name. 

My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

For conscience^ saike, as well as love's. 

For why ? — they show me hour by hour. 

Honour's high thought, affection's power. 

Discretion's deed, sound judgment's sentence, 

And teach me all things — but repentance. 


A GRAVE m THE WILD WOOD. 
By Mrs. H. M. Stephens. 

Oh I bury me not in the sunless tomb. 
When Death in his chain has bound me : 
Let me not sleep where the shadows loom, 
In the stifled air around me I 
Where the bones of the scarce-remember'd dead 
Keep a ghastly watch round my coffin bed ! 
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Oh I buiy me not *mid the ceaseless hum 

Of the city^s wild commotion ; 

Where the steps of a thoughtless crowd might come, 

Like the waves of a troubled ocean. 

In the eye of love, should a tear-drop start, 

'Twould crush it back on the swollen heart. 

But burj me out in the wild, wild wood, 
Where the sunlit leaves are dancing — 
Where the rills leap out with a merry shout. 
And the brooks in the light are glancing : — 
Let my bed be made by the fond and true, 
Who can bear to weep when I'm shut from view. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 
Translated by Samuel Ferguson, M.R.I.A. 

Come, see the Dolphin's anchor forged — 'tis at a white heat 

now: 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased — tho' on the 

forge's brow 
The little lames still fitfully play through the sable mound. 
And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking 

round. 
All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only bare — 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass 

there. 

The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black mound 

heaves below, 
And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every 

throe : 
It rises, roars, rends all outright — O, Vulcan, what a glow ! 
'Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting bright — ^the high sun shines 

not so ! 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show; 
The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid 

row 
Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the 

foe. 
As, quivering thro' his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, 

slow 
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Sinks on the anTil — all about the faces fierj grow. 

*' Hurrah!" tfaejr shoot, **leap oat — leap oat;'' bang, bang 
the sledges go : 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low — 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow. 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling cinders 
strow 

The ground around : at every bound the sweltering foun- 
tains flow, 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke 
pant " ho ! " 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and lay on load ! 
Let*s forge a goodly anchor — a bower thick and broad ; 
For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode. 
And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous road — 
The low reef roaring on her lee — ^the roil of ocean pour'd 
From stem to stem, sea after sea: the mainmast by the 

board; 
The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the 

chains ! 
But courage still, brave mariners — the bower yet remains, 
And not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye pitch sky 

high; 
Then moves his head, as tho' he said, '^ Fear nothing — here 

am I." 

Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep time; 
Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple's 

chime. 
But, while you sling your sledges, sing — and let the burthen 

be. 
The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen we I 

Strike in, strike in — ^the sparks begin to dull their rustUng 

red; 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be I 

sped; 
Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array, 
For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of 

clay; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen 

here. 
For the yeo-heave-o', and the heave-away, and the sighing 

seaman's cheer ; 
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When weighing slow, at eye they go — far, far from love and 

home; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o'er the ocean 

foam. 

In livid and obdurate gloom he darkens down at last ; 
A shapely one he is, and strong, as e'er from cat was cast. 
O trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 
What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep 

green sea ! 
O deep Sea-diver, who might then behold such sights as 

thou? 
The hoary-monsters' palaces 1 methinks what joy 't were 

now 
To go plumb plunging down amid the assembly of the whales, 
And f^el the chum'd sea round me boil beneath their 

scourging tails I 

Then deep in tangle-woods to fisht the fierce sea unicorn, 
And send him foiFd and bellowing back, for all his ivory 

horn; 
To leave the subtle sw order-fish of bony blade forlorn ; 
And for the ghastly-grinning shark to laugh his jaws to 

scorn : — 
To leap down on the kraken's back, where 'mid Norwegian 

isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage for sudden shallow'd miles, 
'Till, snorting, like an under-sea volcano, ofifhe rolls ; 
Meanwhile to swing, a-bufietting the far astonished shoals 
Of his back-browsing ocean-calves ; or, haply in a cove, 
Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine's love. 
To find the long-hair'd mermaidens ; or, hard by icy lands, 
To wrestle with the Sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

O broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can equal 

thine ? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable 

line ; 
And niffht by night, 'tis thy delight, thy glory day by day, 
Throu^ sable sea and breaker white, the giant game to 

play- 
But shamer of our little sports I forgive the name I gave — 
A Fisher's joy is to destroy — thine office is to save. 
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O lodger in the sea-kings' halls, conldst thou but understand 

Whose be the white bones by ihj side, or who that drip- 
ping band. 

Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round aboot thee 
bend, 

TVith sounds like breakers in a dream blessing their ancient 
friend — 

Oh, conldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps 
round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou^dst leap with- 
in the seal 

Gire honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand, 
To shed their blood so freely for the* love of Fatherland — 
Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church-yard 

grave, 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 
Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 
Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among! 


THE SEA. 
By Mrs. Dowkino. 

I LOTE it, I love it, 

Whatever its hue — 
Be it dai'k, be it bright, 

Be it green, be it blue ; 
In whirlwind or calm, 

Let it change as it will, 
In sunshine or storm, 

It is dear to me stiU. 

I love it when glassy. 

And shadowy and shining. 
The bark and the oar 

On its wave are reclining — 
When lute-sounds of song 

O'er its bosom are stealing — 
When lightnings are flashing. 

When thunders are pealing. 
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I love it when resting 

In dawn's misty light, 
The white sails are cresting 

The foam-billows height ; 
When, dim in the starlight, 

It breaks into spraj — 
When broadly and brightly 

'Tis flashing in day. 

But oh ! when the green 

Island shores are at rest, 
When the last glowing ray 

Fades away i'rom the west, 
With silence and moonlight 

About, and above it. 
Then, then, most of all. 

Oh 1 1 love it, I love it I 


THE SEA FIGHT. 
One of Barrt Cornwall's fine lyrics. 

The sun hath ridden into the sky, 
And the night gone to her lair ; 

Yet all is asleep 

On the mighty deep, 
And all in the calm gray air. 

All seemeth as calm as an infant's dream 
As far as the eye may ken : 

But the cannon blast. 

That just now passed, 
BLath awakened ten thousand men. 

An order is blown from ship to ship ; 
All round and round it rings ; 

And each sailor is stirred 

By the warlike word, 
And his jacket he downwards flings. 

He strippeth his arms to his shoulders strong ; 
He girdeth his loins about ; 

And he answers the cry 

Of his foemen nigh. 
With a cheer and a noble shout. 
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What follows? — a pn£^ and a flash of light, 
And the booming of a gan ; 

And a scream, that shoots 

To the heart's red roots. 
And we know that a fight*s begnn. 

A thousand shot are at once let loose : 
Each flies firom its brazen den, 

(Like the plague's swift breath,) 

On its deed of death, 
And smites down a file of men. 

The guns in their thick-tongued thunder speak. 
And the frigates all rock and ride, 

And timbers crash. 

And the mad waves dash. 
Foaming all &r and wide : 

And high as the skies run piercing cries, 
All telhng one tale of woe, — 

That the struggle still, 

Between good and ill, 
Goes on in the earth below. 


Day pauses, in gloom, on his western road ; 
The moon returns a^ain : 

But, of all who look'd bright. 

In the morning light, 
There are only a thousand men. 

Look up, at the brooding clouds on high 1 
Look up, at the awful sun I 

And, behold, — the sea flood 

Is all red with blood : 
Hush I— a battle is lost — and won ! 
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WHITHER ? 
Translated by Longfellow from the German of MCllbr. 

I HBABD a brooklet gushing 

From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing, 

So fresh and wondrous clear. 

I know not what came o^er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave ; 
But I must hasten downward, 

All with my pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 
And ever fresher murmar'd 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going? 

Whither, O brooklet, say ! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 

Murmur^ my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 
'T is the water-nymphs, that are singing 

Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur. 

And wander merrily near ; 
The wheels of a mill are going 

In every brooklet clear. 


KNOW YE NOT THAT LOVELY RIVER ? 
By Gerald Griffin. 

The following exquisite verses were written at the request of the 
antbor*8 sister, then living in America. The Scotch aur Roy's Wife 
was a favourite of hers, and she wished for some lines to sing to it not 
liking any that had been adapted to that very sweet melody. It is not 
an easy air to write to, being, from its peculiarly Scottish structure, 
more suited to instrumentation than vocalisation. I do not mean this 
remark to apply to Scotch airs in general, all the flowiog ooes being as 
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fine as anj io the worid far the yunMi M a of aong, Int in J2oy*# IF|^ 
there ie something of a Khmg character nuhvooiaUe to eeofr. Eyco 
Barns, that great master of moncal mcasnie, was not as hmffpj as 
nsnal in his rerses to this melodj. The mdodj is often called 
Gamamlla in the sonth of Ireland, from a song called Kate of Cnotmi- 
viZZs, Tory popnkr some half centwy ago^ and though of no great 
literaiy merit, perhaps it sings better than any other to the mdody. 
In point of poetic besnty aod intenaitj of feeling, Griflbi*s venca fiir 
surpass any ever written to the air, but they partake of the character 
of an ode rather than of a song. The rirer thus deariy remembered is 
the Oraao, or White BiTer, which sports in great rarietj of ehaxactor 
through a romantic glen, where the poet hnred to wander. 

Khow ye not that loyely river? 
Know ye not that smiling river ? 

Whose gentle flood. 

By cliff and wood, 
With ^wildering sound goes winding ever. 

Oh ! often yet with feeling strong. 
On that dear stream my memory ponders, 

And still I prize its murmuring song, 
For by my childhood^s home it wanders. 

Know ye not, &c. 

There's music in each wind that blows 

Within our native valley breathing ; 
There's beauty in each flower that grows 

Around our native woodland wreathing. 
The memory of the brightest joys 

In childhood's happy morn that found us. 
Is dearer than the richest toys, 

The present vainly sheds around us. 
Know ye not, &c. 

Oh, sister ! when 'mid doubts and fears 

That haunt life's onward journey ever, 
I turn to those departed years. 

And that beloved and lovely river ; 
With sinking mind and bosom riven, 

And heart with lonely anguish aching. 
It needs my long-taught hope in heaven. 

To keep that weary heart from breaking ! 
Know ye not, &c. 


f I 
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PRELUDE. 
By Longfellow. 

Flsasant it was, when woods were green 

And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go ; 

Or where the denser grove receives 

No sunlight from above, 
But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves. 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 

The shadows hardly move. 

Beneath some patriarchal tree 

I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee. 

With one continuous sound, — 

A slumberous sound, — a sound that brings 

The feelings of a dream, — 
As of innumerable wings. 
As, when a bell no longer swings, 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 

O^er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dreams of that which cannot die, 

Bright visions, came to me. 
As lapped in thought I used to lie. 
And gaze into the summer sky. 
Where the sailing clouds went bj, 

Like ships upon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 

Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage. 
Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of £ld. 
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And, loTing still these quaint old themes, 

Eren in the city's throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, cross'd by shades and sunny gleams. 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The spring, clothed like a bride. 

When nestling buds unfold their wings, 

And bishop's-caps have golden rings. 

Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whisper'd low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
. And rock'd me in their arms so wild ; 
Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a boy; 

And ever whisper'd, mild and low, 
" Come, be a child once more I" 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

Oh, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar ; 


Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood. 
Solemn and silent everywhere I 
Nature with folded hands seem'd there. 
Kneeling at her evening prayer I 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew. 
And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue. 

In long and sloping lines. 
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And, falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youm came back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripenM grain; 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! stay, oh, stay ! 

Ye were so sweet and wild ! 
And distant voices seem*d to say, 
" It cannot be ! They pass away I 
Other themes demand th^ lay : 

Thou art no more a child I 

" The land of Song within thee lies. 

Watered by living springs ; 
The lids of fancy's sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels* wings. 

*^ Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be. 

Not mountains capp'd with snow, 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly. 
Where the woodlands bend to see 

The bending heavens below. 

" There is a forest where the din 

Of iron branches sounds I 
A mighty river roars between, 
And whosoever looks therein. 
Sees the heavens all black with sin,— 

Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 

" Athwart the swinging branches cast, 

Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes like withered leaves, fall fast : 
Pallid hps say, ^ It is past ! 

We can return no more ! ' 
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'^ Look, then, into thine heart, and write ! 

Tea, into lifers deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn voices of the night. 
That can soothe thee, or anright, — 

Be these henceforth thj theme.** 


MB. BARNEY MAGUIRE'S ACCOUNT OF THE COBONATION. 

This very clever poem, though beaatifol only for the rare melody of 
iU yerse, is well entitled to a place in this collection of the best poetxy 
our language has produced. It was written by Babham. 

OcH ! the coronation! what celebration 

For emalation can with it compare P 
When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 

And the Duke of Leinster, all did repair I 
*Twas there yon^d see the new polishemen 

Makine a skrimmage at half-afler four, 
And the lords and ladies, and the Miss O^Gradys 

All standing round before the abbey door. 

Their pillows scorning, that self-same morning, 

Themselves adorning, all by candle-light, 
With roses and lilies, and daffy-down -dillies, 

And goold, and jewels, and rich diamonds bright. 
And then approaches five hundred coaches. 

With Gineral DuUbeak. — Och I Hwas mighty fine 
To see how aisy bould Corporal Casey, 

With his swoord drawn, prancing, made them keep the 
line. 

Then the gun*s alamms, and the king of arums, 

All in his garters and his Clarence shoes, 
Opening the massy doors to the bould ambassydors, 

The prince of potboys, and great haythen Jews : 
'Twould have made them crazy to see Esterhazy, 

All jewels fi*om his jasey to his diamond boots. 
With Alderman Harmer and that sweet charmer, 

The female heiress. Miss Anja-ly Coutts. 
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And Wellington walking with his sword drawn, talking 

To Hill and Hardinge, heroes of great fame ; 
And Sir De Lacy, and the Duke Dalmasey, 

(They called him Sowlt afore he changed his name), 
Themsdves presading Lord Melbourne, lading 

The Queen, the darling, to her royal chair. 
And that fine ould fellow, the Duke of Fell-Mello, 

The queen of Portingal's chargy-de-fair. 

Then the noble Prussians, likewise the Russians, 

In fine laced jackets with their goolden cuifs, 
And the Bavarians, and the proud Hungarians, 

And Everythingarians all m furs and mufis. 
Then Misthur Spaker, with Misthur Pays the Quaker, 

All in the gallery you mi^ht persave ; 
But Lord Brougham was missin', and gone a fishin\ 

Only crass Lord Essex would not give him lave. 

There was Baron Alten himself exaltin\ 

Arid Prince Von Swartzenberg, and many rnore^ 
Och ! Fd be bothered and entirely smothered 

To tell the half of *em was to the fore ; 
With the sweet peeresses, in their crowns and dresses. 

And aldermanesses, and the board of works ; 
But Mehemet Ali said, quite ^nteelly, 

'* Pd be proud to see the likes among the Turks ! *' 

Then the Queen, heaven bless her I och! they did dress her 

In her purple garmints, and her goolden crown ; 
Like Venus or Hebe, or the queen of Sheby, 

With eight young ladies houlding up her gown. 
Sure 'twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 

The biff £rums bating, and the trumpets blow. 
And Sir George Smart ! Oh ! he played a Consarto, 

With his four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row I 

Then the Lord Archbishop held a goolden dish up, 

For to resave her bounty and great wealth. 
Saying, " Plase your glory, great Queen Vict-ory ! 

Ye'll give the dargy lave to dhrink your health ! " 
Then his Riverence, retrating, discoorsed the mating, 

** Boys ! Here's your Queen I deny it if you can ! 
And if any bould traitor, or infarior craythur, 

Sneezes at that, Fd like to see the man ! '' 
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Then the nobles kneeling to the powers appealing, 

" HeaTen send your Majesty a glorious reign ! ^' 
And Sir Claudius Hunter he did confront her, 

All in his scarlet gown and goolden chain. 
The great lord may'r too, sat in his chair, too. 

But mighty sarious, looking fit to cry. 
For the Earl of Surrey, all in his hurry 

Throwing the thirteens, hit him in the eye. 

Then there was preaching and good store of speechin\ 

With dukes and marquises on bended knee ; 
And they did splash her with raal Macasshur, 

And the Queen said, ** Ah t then, thank ye all for me ! " — 
Then the trumpets brayin\ and the organ pla3rin*, 

And sweet trombones with their silver tones. 
But Lord Rolle was rolling : — Hwas mighty consoling 

To think his lordship did not break his bones. 

Then the crames and custhard, and the beef and mustbard, 

All on the tombstones like a poulterer's shop. 
With lobsthers and white-bait, and other sweet-mate. 

And wine, and nagus, and impayrial pop I 
There was cakes and apples in all the chapels. 

With fine polonies, and rich mellow pears, 
Och I the Count Yon Strogonoff, sure ne got prog enough, 

The sly ould divil, undemathe the stairs. 

Then the cannons thunder'd, and the people wonder'd, 

Crying, " God save Victoria, our Royal Queen ! " 
Och ! if myself should live to be a hundred. 

Sure its the proudest day I've ever seen I 
And now I've ended, what I pretended, 

This narration splendid in sweet poe-thry, 
Ye dear bewitcher just hand the pitcher. 

Faith, its myself that's getting mighty dhry I 
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GATE* OF ARAGLEN. 

These sweet stanzas appeared in The Spirit of the Nation under the 
signature of Domhnall Gleeamachf and the rhjtbm of the beantifal air 
to which thej are adapted has been preserved with a fidelity that 
proves praiseworthy care and a nice ear on the part of the writer. The 
rhythm is so peculiar, that, without knowing the air, a reader is liable 
to miss the proper accentuation of the lines, and therefore, to insure 
his pleasure in enjoying their harmony, I venture to point it out. — Let 
the accent be laid on the fourth syllable of every line. 

When first I saw thee, Gate, 
That summer evening late, 
Down at the orchard gate 

Of Araglen, 
I felt I ne'er before 
Saw one so fair a-stor,+ 
I fearM Vd never more 

See thee agen. 
I stopped and gazed at thee, 
My footfall, luckily 
Reach'd not thy ear, though we 

Stood there so near ; 
While from thy lips, a strain, 
Sof); as the summer rain, 
Sad as a lover's pain, 

Fell on my ear. 

I've heard the lark in June, 
The harp's wild plaintive tune. 
The thrush, that aye too soon 

Gives o'er his strain ; 
Pve heard, in hush*d delight 
The mellow horn at night 
Waking the echoes light 

Of wild Loch Lein ;t 
But neither echoing horn, 
Nor thrush upon the thorn. 
Nor lark at early mom 


* Thus spelt in the original. Caitlin is the true spelling of the 

name which more frequently appears in Anglo- Irish songs as 
" Kathleen." 

t Oh, treasure. t Killamey. 
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Hynming in air. 
Nor harper^B lay divine, 
£*er witcVd this heart of mine 
Like that sweet voice of thine, 

That evening there. 

And when some rustling, dear, 

Fell on thy list'ning ear, 

You thought jour brother near. 

And named his name, 
I could not answer — though, 
As luck would have it so. 
His name and mine, you know, 

Were both the same — 
Hearing no answering sound, 
Tou glanced in doubt around, 
With timid look, and found 

It was not he ; 
Turning away your head 
And blushing rosy red, 
Like a wild £iwn you fled 

Far, far from me. 

The swan upon the lake, 
The wild rose in the brake. 
The golden clouds that make 

The west their throne. 
The wild ash by the stream, 
The full moon^s silver beam. 
The evening star's soft gleam, 

Shining alone ; 
The lilv robed in white — 
All — all are fair and bright : — 
But ne'er on earth was sight 

So bright, so fair, 
As that one glimpse of thee 
That I caught then, ma chree,* 
It stole my heart from me 

That evening there. 


My heart. 
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And now you're mine alone, 

That heart is all my own — 

That heart, that ne'er hath known 

A flame before, 
That form, of mould divine, 
That snowy hand of thine, 
Those locks of gold are mine 

For evermore. 
Was lover ever seen 
As blest as thine, Caitlin ? 
Hath ever lover been 

More fond, more true P 
Thine is my ev'ry vow I 
For ever dear, as now ! 
Queen of my heart be thou ! 

My Colleen rhn.* 

* In the original mo cailtn ruadh ; — that is to say, ** my red girl," 
meaning red-haired girl. De gustibuBj &o. But let as suppose the 
ladj's locks were auburn. Those, however, who look on a beloved 
object with eyes of admiration care little for form or tint. Desdemona 

'* Saw Othello's visage in his mind." 

The Scotch lady who so profoundly admired the late eloquent Dr. 
Irving, reconciled herself to his squint by declaring, he gleyeana mair 
than a mon 6* genius suld. 


THE YOUNG POET. 

DYIKO AT A DISTANCE FROM HOME. 

By BoBBBT Stort. One of England's self-taught bards. 

O BDBT me not in yon strange spot of earth — 

My rest never sweet, never tranquil can be ; 
But bear me away to the land of my birth. 

To a scene — O how dear and how pleasant to me ! 
If you saw how the sunbeams illumine the mountains, 

How brightly they lie in the glen that I choose ; 
Could the song of its birds, and the gush of its fountains. 

Through j^our souls the rapture and freshness diffuse, 
Which erst m life*s morning they shed over mine — 
O your hearts would confess it is all but divine I 
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Nay— call it not raving. A stranger I came, 

And a stranger amongst you I ever have been ; 
When I steppM from my circle you found me the same 

Vain trifler as thousands besides in the scene ; 
But I lived in a circle of fancy and feeling — 

A world of fair forms — a creation of bliss, 
Though never to mortal the secret revealing — 

My first and my latest disclosure is this — 
This dying request, the last light of the dream — 

do not despise it, though strange it may seem I 

1 know it — the grave which to me you assign 

Is black in the shade of your dreary church wall, 
Where nettle and hemlock their ranoiess combine, 

And the worm and the sullen toad loathsomely crawl. 
O I where is the primrose, so meet for adorning 

The grave of a minstrel cut off in his bloom? 
O t where is the daisy, to shed in the morning 

The tears it hath gathered by ni^ht for my doom ? 
And dearer, far dearer than anguish can tell. 
Where, where are the friends that have loved me so well? 

Thrice blest be those tears ! they descend on my heart 

Like the soft rain of spring on a perishing flower — 
And may I expire in the hope they impart. 

That yet I shall rest by my favourite bower ? 
Heaven love you for that ! Like the flower I have shown 
you. 

No more to expand in the loveliest ray. 
And breathing: its last sigh of perfume upon you, 

My spirit aU grateful shall vanish away I 
For, laid in the glen by the stream and the tree. 
Deep, hallow 'd, and happy my slumber shall be I 

See I one aged mourner comes, trembling, to place 

A weak, withered hand on the grave of her son — 
See ! Friendship, to tell how I strove in the race, 

But died ere the chaplet of glory was won — 
And Beauty — I plaited a wreath for that maiden. 

When warm was my heart, and my fancy was high — 
See Beauty approaches with summer flowers laden. 

And strews them when nought but the blackbird is nigh : 
Thus, thus shall I rest with a charm on my name. 
In the shower-mingled sunshine of Love and of Fame ! 
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OOD^S TIME. 

God lights both stars and souls ; their glory is 
Their measure of His being. Who would smne 
In His full light must tarry like the stars 
And bide God's time — not in hibernal coil, 
But with a watchful soul laid bare to heaven 
And in a ceaseless prayer, drinking in 
The light that moves him onward to his rise. 

ANoirrMOUS. 

A TRUE WOMAN. 

She is of the best blood, yet betters it 

With all the graces of an excellent spirit : 

Mild as the infant rose, and innocent 

As when heaven lent her us. Her mind, as well 

As face, is yet a Paradise untainted 

With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of vice. 

BOBEBT BaBOIT. 

RESIGNATION. 

But that tall castle height must fall, ' 

The mountain where the golden sun has hid, 
The rocks where lonely eagles sullen rest, 
The peaceful vale with orient honours clad. 
The boundaries of the raging billow's crest. 
The burning stars in their supernal vault. 
Must render up their native majesty 
When the shrill trumpet of the angel sounds ; 
Biit the soft notes of Itesignation's voice 
Shall join the choir of heaven's great palaces. 
And rest for aye in holy presence there. 

Shakspebe. 

" FAME. 

For time shall with his ready pencil stand. 
Retouch her figure with his gifted hand : 
•^ Mellow soil colours, and embrown the tint : 

° Add every grace which time alone can grant : 

'^^^f To future ages shall her fame convey. 

And give more beauty than he takes away. 
«,p! Dbyden. 
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▲ FASEWELL TO TEB8B. 

Sweet Muse ! my friend of many years — farewell I 
Sweet Mistress, who did never do me wronsr : 
But still with me hast been content to dwell 
Through summer days and winter evenings long : 
Sweet nurse, whose murmur soothed my soul, farewell ! 
I part with thee at last and with thy song ! 

Never asain, unless some spirit of might. 

That win not be denied, command my pen. 

Never again shall I essay to write 

What thou (I thought) didst prompt : never again. 

Lose me in dreams until the morning light, 

Or soar with thee beyond the worlds of men. 

Farewell ! — the plumage drops from off thy wing : 
Life and its humbler tasks henceforth are mine ! 
The lark no longer down from heaven doth bring 
That music which in youth 1 deemed divine : 
The winds are mute : the river dares not sing : 
Time lifts his hand— and I obey the sign ! 

Basbt CoBinvAix. 

4 

MORNING. 

Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the mom, 
With hair unbraided and unsandalled feet — 
Her colourless robe like a poor wandering smoke — 
Moved feebly up the heavens, and in her arms 
A shadowy burden heavily bore ; soon fading 
In a dark rain, through which the sun arose 
Scarce visible, and in his orb confused. 

HoBins. 

MAN AND WOMAN. 

As unto the bow the cord is. 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him. 
Though she draws him yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other. 

LoKGFELIiOW. 
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THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 
By Longfellow. 

Ah 1 what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore I 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 

Where the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft, monotonous cadence. 

Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; — 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 

Steering onward to the land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so wild and clear, 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear, 

Till his soul was full of longing, 

And he cried, with impiuse strong,-^ 

" Helmsman ! for the love of heaven. 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! '* 

" Wouldst thou,'* — so the helmsman answer'd, 

" Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery 1" 

veil. VI. u ^ 
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In each sail that Mma the horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze^ 

I behold that stately galley, 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 

mil my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling piuse throogb me. 


A SERENADE. 
By Barbt Cornwall. 


AwAKB 1 — ^The starry midnight Hour 

Hangs charmed, and pauseth in its flight : 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower ; 
And the dores lie hushed in deep delight ! 
Awake! Awake! 
Look forth, my love, for Loyq'b sweet sake I 

Awake ! — Soft dews will soon arise 

From daisied mead, and thorny brake ; 
Then, Sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes. 
And like the tender morning break ! 
Awake! Awake! 
Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake ! 

Awake ! — Within the mask-rose bower 
I watch, pale flower of love, for thee ; 
Ah, come, and show the starry Hour 

What wealth of love thou hid^st from me t 
Awake! Awake! 
Show all thy love, for Love's sweet sake ! 

Awake ! — ISTe^er heed, though listening Night 

Steal music from thy silver voice : 
Uncloud thy beauty, rare and bright. 
And bid the world and me rejoice I 
Awake! Awake! 
She comes, — at last, for Love's sweet sake ! 
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THE GARDEN OP ADONIS. 

From Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

Thxbe is continual Spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time ; 
For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 
And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to labour under their fruits* load. ; 
The whiles the joyous birds make their pastime 
Amongst the shady leaves (their sweet abode), 
And their true loves without suspicion tell abroad. 

Right in the middest of that paradise 
There stood a stately mount, on whose round top 
A gloomy grove of myrtle trees did rise, 
Whose shady boughs sharp steel did never lop, 
Nor wicked beasts their tender buds did crop. 
But like a garland compassed the height. 
And from their fruitful sides sweet gum did drop. 
That all the ground, with precious aew bedight> 
Threw forth most dainty odours and most sweet delight. 

And in the thickest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasant arbour, not by art, 
But of the trees' own inclination made, 
Which knitting their rank branches part to part. 
With wanton ivy-twine entrayled athwart, 
And eglantine and caprefole among. 
Fashioned above within their inmost part. 
That neither Phoebus' beams could through them throng, 
Nor Coins' sharp blast could work them any wrong. 

And all about grew every sort of flower 
To which sad lovers were transform'd of yore ; 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus' paramour 
And dearest love ; 

Foolish Narcisse, that likes the watery shore ; 
Sad Amaranthus, made a flower but late. 
Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple gore 
Me seems I see Amyntas' wretched fate. 
To whom sweet poets' verse hath given endless date. 
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FiESULAK IDYL. 

Bj W. S. Lahdob. 

HsBB, where precipitate Spring, with one light bound 

Into hot sammer^B lusty arms, expires. 

And where go forth at mom, at eve, at night, 

Soft airs that want the lute to play with 'em, 

And softer sighs that know not what they want. 

Aside a wall, beneath an orange tree. 

Whose tallest flowers could tell the lowlier ones 

Of sights in Fiesole, right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off 

At what they seem*d to show me with their nods, 

Their frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 

A gentle maid came down the garden steps 

And gathered the pore treasure in her lap ; 

I heard the branches rustle, and stept forth 

To drive the ox away, or mule, or goat ; 

Such I believed it must be. How could I 

Let beast overpower them ? When hath wind or rain 

Borne hard upon weak plant that wanted me, 

And I (however they might bluster round) 

Walk'd off? 'Twere most ungrateful : for swee^ scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 

And nurse and pillow the dull memory 

That would let drop without them her best stores. 

They bring me tales of youth and tones of love, 

And 'tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die 

(Whene'er their genius bids their souls depart) 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet*s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproach'd me ; the ever-sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiPd, nor lost one grain of gold. 

I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 

More glossy ; the fair arm, the fairer cheek i 

Warm'd by the eye intent on its pursuit ; ' 

I saw the foot that, although half erect 

From its grey slipper, could not lift her up 

To what she wanted : I held down a branch 

And gather'd her some blossoms ; since their hour , 
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Was come, and bees bad wounded tbem, and flies 
Of barder wing were working tbeir way tbrougb, 
And scattering tbem in fragments nnder-foot. 
So crisp were some, they rattled unevolved, 
Otbers, ere broken off, fell into sbells, 
For sncb appear tbe petals wben detacb'd 
Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow. 
And like snow not seen tbrougb, by eye or sun : 
Yet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer tban tbe first. I tbougbt not so, 
But so she praised tbem to reward my care. 
I said, **• You find tbe largest." 

« This indeed," 
Cried she, ^* is large and sweet.^' She held one forth, 
Whether for me to look at or to take 
She knew not, nor did I ; but taking it 
Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubt. 
I dared not touch it ; for it seemed a part 
Of her own self; fresh, full, tbe most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 
To fall, iCnd yet unfallen. She drew back 
The boon she tender^, and then, finding not 
Tbe ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 
Dropt it, as loth to drop it, on tbe rest. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
By Longfellow. 


Thb rocky ledge runs far into tbe sea, 
And on its outer point, some miles away. 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see tbe tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its basei 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In tbe white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as tbe evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through tbe deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare I 
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Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And p^ous reef along the ocean's rerge. 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o'er the restless surge. 

like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands. 
The night -overtaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return. 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it bum. 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, 

And eager faces, as the light unveils^ 

Graze at the tower, and vanish while they gaxe. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures wild. 
He saw it rise agam o'er ocean's brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on for evermore that quenchless flame. 
Shines on that inexdnguishable light ! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom dasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp. 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain. 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 

Blinded and madden'd by the light within. 
Dashes himself against the glare, and diea. 
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A new Prometheus, cfaamM upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

'^ Sail on 1'* it says, '* sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse. 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! '* 


DESERTER'S MEDITATION. 

• 

''As Mr. Gturan was travelling upon an nnfreqnented road, he 
perceived a man in a soIdier^s dress sitting by the road side, and 
apparently much exhausted by fatigue and agitation. He invited him 
to t&ke a seat in his chaise, and soon discovered that he was a 
deserter. Having stopt at a small inn for refreshment, Mr. Gnrran 
observed to the soldier that he had committed an (^nce of which the 
penalty was death, and that his chance of escaping it was but small: 
* Tell me, then (continned he), whether yon feel disposed to pass the 
little remnant of life that is left yon in 'penitence and fasting, or 
whether yon would prefer to drown your sorrow in a merry glass?' 
The following is the deserter's answer, which Mn Cnrran, in compocnng 
it, adapted to a plaintive Irish air.*' — Lift of Currtm hy hu $<m, 
W.H. Cwran. 

If sadly thinking, with spirits sinking, 

Could more than drinking my cares compose, 
A cure for sorrow from sighs I'd borrow. 

And hope to-morrow would end my woes. 
But as in wailing there's naught availing. 

And Death unfailing will strike the blow, 
Then for that reason, and for a season, 

Let us be merry before we go ! 

To joy a stranger, a way- worn ranger, 

In ev'ry danger my course I've run ; 
iTow hope all ending, and Death befriending, 

His last aid lending, my cares are done : 
No more a rover, or napless lover. 

My ffriefs are over — my glass runs low; 
Then £r that reason, and for a season, 

Let us be merry before we go 1 
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SONGS OF OUB LAND. 

From one of the Iriah newspapen where it appeared anonjmoiiBlj. 

« 

Soiros of our land, ye are with us for ever : 

The power and the splendour of thrones pass away. 
But TOurs is the might of some deep- rolling river, 

Stdl flowing in freshness thro* thmgs that decay. 
Te treasure the voices of long-vanishM ages ; 

Like our time-honour*d towers, in beauty ye stand ; 
Ye bring us the bright thoughts of poets and sages. 

And keep them among us, old songs of our land. 

The bards may go down to the place of their slumbers, 

The lyre of the charmer be hushM in the grave, 
But far m the future the power of their numbers . 

Shall kindle the hearts of our faithful and brave. 
It will waken an echo in souls deep and lonely, 

Like voices of reeds by the winter- wind fanned ; 
It will call up a spirit of freedom, when only 

Her breathings are heard in the songs of our land. 

For they keep a record of those, the true-hearted. 

Who fell with the cause they had vowM to maintain ; 
They show us bright shadows of glory departed, 

Of love unrewarded, and hope that was vain ; 
The page may be lost, and the pen long forsaken. 

And weeds may grow wild o'er the brave heart and hand; 
But ye are still left when all else hath been taken. 

Like streams in the desert — sweet songs of our land. 

Songs of our land, — to the land of the stranger 

Xe followed the heart-broken exile afar ; 
Te went with the wanderer through distance and danger, 

And gladden'd his desolate path, like a star ; 
The breath of his mountains, in summers long vanish'd, 

And visions that passed like a wave from the strand. 
And hope for his country — the joy of the banish'd. 

Where borne to him oft in the songs of our land. 

When spring-time is come, with its fresh burst of glory, 
To bid the green heart of the forest rejoice ; 

The pine of the mountain, with age growing hoary, 
In lofty solemnity gives forth its voice. 
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So, tuneful thro* ages, the harp of our nation 

Hath answer'd with pride to the bard's gifted haod, 

And, breaking the silence of dark desolation. 
Bids us love and exult in the songs of our land. 


A DEEP AND A MIGHTY SHADOW. 
Bjr Babbt Cornwall. 

A DEEP and a mighty shadow 

Across my heart is thrown, 
Like the doud on a summer meadow, 

Where the Thunder- wind hath blown ! 
The wild rose, Fancy, dieth. 
The sweet bird, Memory, flieth, 

And leaveth me alone, — 

Alone with my hopeless Sorrow ; 

No other mate I know ! 
I strive to awake To-morrow ; 

But the dull words will not flow ! 
I pray, — but my prayers are driven 
Aside by the angry heaven. 

And weigh me down with woe! 

I call on the Past, to lend me 
Its songs, to soothe my pain : 

I bid the dim Future send me 
A light from its eyes, — in vain I 

Nought comes ; but a shrill cry starteth 

From Hope, as she fast departeth ; 
**I go, and come not again! " 
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OLD TIMES. 
By Gerald Griffiv. 

Ou) times ! old times I the gay old times ! 

When I was young and free. 
And heard the merry Easter chimes 

Under the sally tree. 
My Sunday palm beside me placed, 

My cross upon my hand; 
A heart at rest within my breast, 

And sunshine on the land ! 

Old times ! old times ! 

It is not that my fortunes flee, 

Nor that my cheek is pale ; 
I mourn whenever I think of thee, 

My darlins native vale ! 
A wiser head I have, I know, 

Than when 1 loitered there ; 
But in my wisdom there is woe. 

And in my knowledge, care. 

Old times I old times ! 

Fye lived to know my share of joy, 

To feel my share of pain. 
To learn that friendship's self can doy. 

To love, and love in vain ; 
To feel a pang and wear a smile, 

To tire of other climes, 
To like my own unhappy isle, 

And Jg the gay offWl 

Old times I old times ! 

And sure the land is nothing changed. 

The birds are sinpn^ still; 
The flowers are sprmgmg where we ranged. 

There's sunshine on the hill ; 
The sally waving o'er my head 

Still sweetly &ades my frame, 
But ah, those happy days are fled. 

And I am not tne same 1 

Old times I old times I 
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Oh, come again, je merr j times I 

Sweet, sunny, fresh, and calm ; 
And let me hear those Easter chimes, 

And wear my Sunday palm. 
If I could cry away mine eyes, 

My tears would flow in vain ; 
If I could waste my heart in sighs, 

TheyUl nerer come again ! 

Old times I old times I 


WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 
By Whiitieb an American poet. 

Maddbk^d by eartVs wrong and evil, 
" Lord ! " I cried in sudden ire, 

^* From thy right hand, clothed with thunder. 
Shake the bolted fire I 

'* Love is lost, and Faith is dying : 
With the brute the man is sold ; 

And the dropping blood of labour 
Hardens into gold. 

*^ Here the dying wail of Famine, 
There the battlers groan of pain ; 

And in silence, smooth-faced Mammon 
Reaping men like grain. 

*^ * Where is Grod, that we should fear Him? ' 
Thus the earth- bom Titans say ; 

' God I if thou art living, hear us 1' 
Thus the weak ones pray. 

" Thou, the patient Heaven upbraiding,** 

Spake a solemn Voice within ; 
" Weary of our Lord's forbearance, 

Art thou free from sin f 

*' Fearless brow to Him uplifting, 
Canst thou for his thunders call. 

Knowing that to guilt's attraction 
Evermore they fall f 
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'^Know'st thou not all germs of eyil 
In thy heart await their time ? 

Not thyself, but Grod's restraining, 
Stays their growth of crime. 

'^ Conld^st thou boast, oh child of weakness I 
O'er the sons of wrong and strife. 

Were their strong temptations planted 
In thy path of life ? 

*' Thou hast seen two streamlets gushing 
From one fountain, clear and free, 

But by widely varying channels 
Searching for the sea. 

^< Glideth one through greenest valleys. 
Kissing them with lips still sweet, 

One, mad roaring down the mountains. 
Stagnates at their feet. 

•• Is it choice whereby the Parsee 
Kneels before his mother's fire ? 

In his black tent did the Tartar 
Choose his wandering sire ? 

** He alone, whose band is bounding 
Human power and human will. 

Looking through each soul's surrounding, 
Knows its good or ill. 

"For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 
Make to thee their strong appeal. 

Coward wert thou not to utter 
What Uie heart must feel. 

<( Earnest words must needs be spoken, 
When the warm heart bleeds, or bums. 

With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns. 

" But by all thy nature's weakness. 
Hidden faults and follies known, 

Be thou, in rebuking evil. 
Conscious of thine own. 
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'^ Not the less shall stem-e^red Duty 

To thy lips her trumpet set, 
But with harsher blasts shall mingle 

Wailings of regret." 

Cease not, Voice of holy speaking, 

Teacher sent of God, be near ; 
Whispering through the day's cool silence, 

Let my spirit hear I 

So, when thoughts of evil doers 

Waken scorn or hatred move, 
Shall a mournful fellow-feeling 

Temper all with love. 


TO THE WATER NYMPHS, DRINKING AT A FOUNTAIN. 

By Hebrick. 

Rkach with your whiter hands to me. 

Some crystal of the roring ; 
And I, about the cup shall see 

Fresh lilies flourishing. 

Or else, sweet nymphs, do you but this ; 

To the glass your lips mcline ; 
And 1 shall see, by that one kiss, 

The water turned to wine. 


REJOICE IN MAY. 
By an old poet called Edwards. 

When May is in his prime. 

Then may each heart rejoice ; 
When May bedecks each branch with green, 

Each bird strains forth his voice. 
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The liyely sap creeps up 
Into the bioomiog thorn : 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept. 
Now hingh the frost to scorn. 

All Nature's imps triumph 
Whiles jo^ol May doth last ; 

When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 

May makes the cheerfhl hue, 

May breeds and brings new blood, 

May marcheth throughout every limb, 
May makes the merry mood. 

May pricketh gentle hearts 
Their warbling notes to tune. 

Full strange it is, yet some, we see. 
Do make their May in June. 

Thus things are stransely wrought. 
Whiles joyful May doth last. 

Take May in time : when May is gone, 
The pleasant time is past. 

All ye that live on earth. 
And have your May at will. 

Rejoice in lit^y, as I do now, 
And use your May with skill. 

Use May, while that you may. 
For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 

Your liking and your lust 
Is fresh whiles Mav doth last : 

When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE. 
Bjr Barrt Coknwall. 

Thou*lt take me with thee, my love, my love ? 
Wherever thou'rt forced by fate, to move ? 
Over the land, or over the sea, 
Thou know'st *tis the same delight to me. 
What say'st thou, dear ? 
Thy bride is here, 
All ready to live and die with thee, 

Her heart was in the song ; 

It murmured in the measure ; 

It touched the music all along, 

With a grave sweet pleasure. 

Thou wilt not leave me behind, behind. 
To the malice of fortune, harsh and blind ? 
I'll follow thv call, as a bird would flee, 
And sing or be mute as thou biddest me. 
What say'st thou, dear, 
To my fond, fond fear? 
Thou can'st not banish thy love from thee I 

Her heart was in the song ; 
It murmur'd in the measure ; 
It touched the music, all along, 
With a grave sweet pleasure. 

What say'st thou, my soldier, my love, my pride ? 
Thy answer f What, was I not bom thy bride ? 
From my cradle e'er cherish'd for love and thee, 
And dar'st thou now banish or bid me flee ? 
Smil'st thou at my fear f 
Ah, then, my dear, 
I know I may love — live — die with thee I 

Her heart was in the song ; 

It murmur'd in the measure ; 

It touch'd the music, all along. 

With a grave sweet pleasure. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
Bjr GoLOSEL Blackkb. 

It cannot be wondered at, that, from the great importance of the 
Battle of the Boyne, it should have been bo celebrated in song bj the 
party which triamphed. Having given the more modem song on the 
occasion, and the fragments of the ancient one, a third balhui on tiie 
subject maj seem excessive ; but it seems to me so well done as to 
have an undeniable claim to appear; and the soldier minstrel, in a 
true soldier-spirit, has done justice to the gallantly of his coantrymen 
on both sides of the fight, with a liberality as rare as it is honourable 
in party chroniclers. 

It was upon a snmmer^s mom, unclouded rose the sun, 
And lishtlj o'er the waving corn their way the breezes won ; 
Sparkling beneath that orient beam, 'mid banks of yerdore • 

Its eastward course a silver stream held smilingly away. 

A kingly host upon its side a monarch camp*d around, 

Its southern upland far and wide their white pavilions 

crown'd ; 
Not long that sky unclouded show'd, nor long beneath the 

ray 
That gentle stream in silver flow'd, to meet the new-bom 

day. 

Through yonder fairy-haunted glen, from out that dark 
ravine, 

Is heard the tread of marching men, the gleam of arms is 

seen; 
And plashing forth in bright array along yon verdant banks. 
All eager for the coming fray, are ranged the martial ranks. 

Feals the loud gun — its thunders boom the echoing vales 

alon^. 
While curtain'd in its sulph'rous gloom moves on the gallant 

throng ; 
And foot and horse in mingled mass, regardless all of life, 
With furious ardour onward pass to join the deadly strife. 

Nor strange that with such ardent flame each glowing 

heart beats high. 
Their battle-word was William's name, and *^ Death or 

Liberty I " 
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Then, Oldbridge, then thy peaceful bowers with sounds 

unwonted rang, 
And Tredagh, 'mid thy distant towers, was heard the 

mighty dang; 

The silver stream is crimsonM wide, and doggM with manj 

a corse, 
As floating down its gentle tide come mingled man and 

horse. 
Now fiercer grows the battle's rage, the guarded stream is 

crossM, 
And furious, hand to hand engage each bold contending 

host; 

He falls — the veteran hero falls, renown'd along the 

Rhine — 
And he, whose name, while Derry's walls endure, shall 

brightly shine. 
Oh 1 would to heav'n that churchman bold, his arms with 

triumph blest, 
The soldier spirit had controU'd that fir'd his pious breast. 

And he, the chief of yonder brave and persecuted band. 
Who foremost rush'd amid the wave, and gained the hostile 

strand ; — 
He bleeds, brave Caillemote — he bleeds — 'tis dos'd, his 

bright career ; 
Yet still that band to glorious deeds his dying accents 

cheer. 

And now that well-contested strand successive columns 

gain. 
While backward James's yielding band are borne across the 

plain. 
In vain the sword green Erin draws, and life away doth 

fling— 
Oh t worthy of a better cause and of a bolder king. 

In vain thy bearing bold is shown upon that blood-stain'd 

ground ; 
Thy tow'ring hopes are overthrown, thy choicest fall 

around. 
Nor, sham'd, abandon thou the fray, nor blush, though 

conquer'd there, 
A power against thee fights to-day no mortal arm may dare. 

VOL. VI. X •* 
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Kaj, look not to that dktant height in hope of c<mung 

aid— 
The dastard thence has ta'en his flight, and left thee aH 

betrayed. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! the victor shout is heard on high Donore ; 
Down Platten's vale, in hurried rout, thy shattered masses 

pour. 

But many a gallant spirit there retreats across the plain, 
Who, change but kings, would gladly dare that battle-field 

again. 
Enough! enough! the victor cries; your fierce pursuit 

forbear, 
Let grateful prayer to heaven arise, and vanquiahM fireemaa 

spare! 

Hurrah ! hurrah I for liberty, for her the sword we drew. 
And dar'd the battle, while on high our Orange banners 

flew; 
Woe worth the hour— woe worth the state, when men shall 

cease to join 
With grateful hearts to celebrate the glories of the Boyne I 


THE MOON. 
A passage io Kbats. 


O MAKEB of sweet poets ! dear delight 

Of this fair world and all its gentle livers ; 

Spaneler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of lonehness, and wandering. 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondermg I 

Thee must I praise above all other glories 

That smile us on to tell delightful stories. 

For what has made the sage or poet write 

But the fair paradise of Nature^s light? 

In the calm grandeur of a sober line, 

We see the waving of the mountain pine ; 
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And wben a tale is beantiftilly staid, 
We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade : 
When it is moving on luxurious wings, 
The soul is lost in pleasant smotherings : 
Fair dewy >oses brush against our faces, 
And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases ; 
Overhead we see the jasmine and sweet-briar, 
And bloomy grapes laughing from green attire : 
While at our feet, the voice of crystal bubbles 
Charms us at once away from all our troubles : 
So that we feel uplifted from the world. 
Walking upon the white clouds wreathed and curl'd. 
So felt he, who first told how Psyche went 
On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment ; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touched ; what amorous and fondlins nips 
They gave each others* cheeks ; with all tiieir sighs, 
And how they kist each other^s tremulous eyes : 
The silver lamp, — ^the ravishment — the wonder— 
The darkness — loneliness — the fearful thunder ; 
Their woes gone by, and both to heaven up flown. 
To bow for gratitude before Jove*s throne. 
So did he feel, who pulPd the boughs aside. 
That we might look into a forest wide. 
To catch a slimpse of Fauns, and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle throush the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild, and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
Telling us how fair trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 
Poor Nymph, — poor Pan, — ^how he did weep to find 
Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy stream ! a half-heard strain. 
Full of sweet desolation — ^balmy pain. 


LINES TO MART. 

A dever parody published unonymoasly in an old MagaziDO. 

O Mabt, I bdiev'd you true. 
And I was blessed in so believing ; 
But till this hour I never knew — 
That you were taken up for thieving 1 
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Oh I when I snatch'd a tender kiss 
Or some such trifle when I courted, 
Yon said, indeed, that love was bliss, 
But never own'd you were transported ! 

But then to gaze on that fair £ioe — 
It would have been an unfair feeling, 
To dream that^jou had pilfered laoe — 
And Flints had sufler'd from your stealing ! 

Or when my suit I first preferrM, 

To brinff your coldness to repentance. 

Before I hammer'd out a word. 

How could I dream youM heard a sentence ! 

Or when with all the warmth of youth 
I strove to prove my love no fiction, 
How could I guess I urged a truth 
On one alrea^ past conviction ! 

How could I dream that ivory part, 

Your hand — where I have look'd and lingered, 

Although it stole away my heart, 

Had been held up as onelight-fingerMI 

In melting verse your charms I drew. 
The charms in which my muse delighted — 
Alas ! the lay, I thousht was new. 
Spoke only what had been indicted ! 

Oh I when that form, a lovely one, 
Hunff on the neck its arms had flown to, 
I little thouffht that you had run 
A chance ofhanging on your own too. 

You said you pick'd me from the world. 
My vanity it now must shock it — 
And down at once my pride is hurl'd, 
You've pick'd me — and you've pick'd a pocket ! 

Oh ! when our love had cot so far. 

The banns were read by l)r. Daly, 

Who ask'd if there was any bar — 

Why did not some one shout " Old Bailey?" 
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But when you rob^d yonr flesh and bones 
In that pure white that angel garb is, 
Who could have thought you, Mary Jones, 
Among the Joans that link with Darbies P 

And when the parson came to say, 

My goods were yours, if I had got any. 

And you should honour and obey, 

Who could have thought— " O Bay of Botany." 

But oh, — ^the worst of all your slips 
I did not till this day discover — 
That down in Deptford^s prison ships, 
Oh, Mary 1 youVe a hulking lover 1 


A SUMMER EVENING CHUBGHTARD. 

An exquisite poem by Shbllet, written in his soberest mood, full of 
the most solemn thoughts, the most sobdoing fancies, and breathed in 
the strains of the softest poetry, will give nnallojed delight. The 
pictnre of the silent chnrcbyard glowing in the rich light of snnset, 
and the thoughts inspired by the scene, are described in language which 
the true poet only can command. 

Thb wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscur'd the sun-set's ray. 

And palid evening twines its beamy hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day : 

Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men. 

Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 

They breathe their spells towards the departing day. 
Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea ; 

Light, sound, and motion, own the potent sway, 
responding to the charm with its own mystery. 

The wmds are still, or the dry church-tower grass 

Knows not their gentie motions as they pass. 

Thou too, aerial pile 1 whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 

Obeyest in silence their sweet solemn spells, 
Glothinff in hues of heaven th^ dim and distant spire. 

Around whose lessening and invisible heisht 

Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 
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llie dead are sleeping in their sepulchres : 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling sound, 

Half sense, half thought, among the darkness stirs, 
Breathed from their wormy beds allliving things around, 

And, minsling with the still night and mute sky. 

Its awful hush is felt inaudibly. 

Thus solemnized and soften'd, death is mild 

And ter^orless as this serenest night : 
Here could I hope, like some inquiring child 

Sporting on graves, that death did hide from human sight 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loyliest dreams peipetual watch did keep. 


LINES ON A STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILD. 

From Taifs Magazine we extract a singnlarly beaatiful poem written 
by a geotleman, nnknown to fame, called BtcfiARn IjAnb. The writer 
of such a poem as this is capable of better things, and we hope soon to 
meet him again. The passages in italics are singnlarly fine. 

I SAW thee in thy beauty ! Bright phantom of the past, 
I saw thee for a moment — 'twas the first time and tne last ; 
And though years since have glided by of mingled bliss and 

care, 
I never have forgotten thee, thou Mrest of the l&ir I 

I saw thee in thy beauty I thou wert graceful as the fawn, 
When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn ; 
I saw thee seek the mirror — and when it met thy si^ht, 
The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight. 


I saw thee in thy beauty I with thy sister at thy sidf 
She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride ; 
I look'd upon thy mother — there was triumph in her eyes; 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me 
wise. 

I saw thee in thy beauty I with one hand among her curls — 
The other with no gentle grasp had Beioed a string of 
pearls; 
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She felt the pretty trespass ; and she chid thee, though she 

smiled ; 
And I knew not which was loveliest — the mother or the 

child. 

I saw thee in thy beauty I and a tear came to mine eye. 
As I pressed thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought e'en thoa 

could*st die. 
My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous presence 

made. 
But I only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 

I see thee in thy beauty ! for there thou seem'st to lie, 

In slumber resting peacefully! — but, oh, the change of 

eye — 
That still serenity of brow — those lips that breathe no 

more — 
Proclaim thee but a mockery of what thou wert before. 

I see thee in thy beauty ! with thy waving hair at rest, 
And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast ; 
But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run, 
And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but 
one. 

I see thee in thy beauty ! with thy mother by thy side — 
But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance of pride; 
The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the pearls, 
And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied curls. 

I see thee in thy beauty I as I saw thee on that day — 

But the mirth that gladden'd then my home, fled with thy 

life away ; 
I see thee lying motionless upon the accustom'd floor. 
But my "heart hath blinded both my eyes, and I can see no 

more. 
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THE LAY OF THE HUMBLE. 

To point out the particular beauties in this poem would be a long 
task, bnt they will be recognised and admired bj all lovers of tme, 
▼igoroQS and original poetry. Mr. Miletes is a young man, and the 
highest hopes may be entertained of his maturity whose yonthfnl efibrta 
produce such a masterpiece as this. 

I HATE no comeliness of frame, 

No pleasant range of feature ; 
Pm feeble, as when first I came 

To earth, a weeping creature ; 
My Yoice is low whene'er I speak, 

And, singing, faint my song ; 
But though thus cast among the weak, 

I enyy not the strong. 

The trivial part in life I play 

Can have so light a bearing 
On other men, wno, ni^ht or day. 

For me are never canng ; 
That, thouffh I find not much to bless, 

Nor food for exultation, 
I know that I am tempted less 

And that is consolation. 


The beautiful I the noble blood ! 

I shrink as they pass by. 
Such power for evil or for good. 

Is flashing from each eye; 
They are indeed the stewards of heaven, 

High-headed, and strong-handed ; 
From those, to whom so much is given, 

How much may be demanded ! 

Tis true, I am hard buffeted. 

Though few can be my foes. 
Harsh words fall heavy on my head 

And unresisted blows ; 
But then I think — " Had I been bom — 

Hot spirit — sturdy frame — 
And passion prompt to follow scorn — 

I might have done the same.*' 
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To me men are for what they are, 

They wear no masks with me ; 
I never sickenM at the jar 

Of ill-tuned flattery ; 
I never moumM affections lent 

In folly or in blindness ; — 
The kinaness that on me is spent 

Is pure, unasking kindness. 

And, most of all, I never felt 

The agonizing sense 
Of seeing love n'om passion melt 

Into indifference : 
The fearful shame that, day by day, 

Bums onward, still to bum. 
To have thrown your precious heart away. 

And met this black return. 

I almost fancy that the more 

I am cast out from men. 
Nature has made me of her store 

A worthier denizen ; 
As if it pleased her to caress 

A plant grown up so wild. 
As if the being parentless 

Made me the more her child. 

Athwart my face when blushes pass 

To be so poor and weak, 
I fall unto the dewy grass. 

And cool my fevered cheek ; 
And hear a music strangely made. 

That you have never heard, 
A spi^ite in every rustling blade, 

That sings like any bird. 

My dreams are dreams of pleasantness. 

But yet I always run. 
As to a father's morning kiss, 

When rises the round sun ; 
I see the flowers on stalk and stem. 

Light shrubs, and poplars tall, 
Eiyoy the breeze, — I rock with them, 

We are merry brothers all. 
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I do remember well, when first 

I saw the great bloe sea,— 
It was no stranger-face, that burst 

In terror upon me ; 
My heart began, from the first glance, 

Ub solemn pulse to fi^llow, 
I danced with every billow's dance, 

And shouted to uieir hollo. 

The lamb, that at its mother's side 

Reclines, a tremulous thing. 
The robin in cold winter tide, 

The linnet in the spring. 
All seem to be of kin to me, 

And love mj sl^ider hand, — 
For we are bound, by God^s decree, 

In one defensive band. 

And children, who the worldly mind 

And ways have not put on, 
Are ever glad in me to find 

A blithe companion : 
And when for play they leave their homes, 

Left to their own sweet glee. 
They hear mv step, and cry — ^' He oomes, 

Our little mend — ^*tis he." 

Have you been out some starry night, 

And found it joy to bend 
Your eyes to one particular light. 

Till it became a friend P 
And then, so loved that glistening spot, 

That, whether it were far. 
Or more or less, it mattered not, — 

It still was your own star P 

Thus, and thus only, can you know, 

How I, even scorned I, 
Can live in love, though set so low. 

And my ladie-love so high ; 
Thus learn, that on this varied ball, 

Whatever can breathe and move, 
The meanest, lomest thing of all, 

Still owns its right to love. 
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With no Mr ronnd of household cares 

Will mj lone hearth be blest, 
Nor can the snow of my old hairs 

Fall on a loving breast ; 
No darling pledge of spousal faith 

Shall I be found possessing, 
To whom a blessing with my breath 

Would be a double blessing. 

But yet my love with sweets is rife, 

With happiness it teems ; 
It beautifies my waking life, 

And waits upon my dreams ; 
A shape that floats upon the night, 

Like foam upon the sea, 
A voice of seraphim, — a light 
Of present Deity I 

I hide me in the dark arcade. 

When she walks forth alone,—* 
I feast upon her hair's rich braid, — 

Her half-unclasp'd zone ; 
I watch the flittings of her dress, 

The bending boughs between— 
I trace her footstep's faery press 

On the scarcely ruffled green. 

Oh deep delight I the frail guitar 

Trembles beneath her hand; 
She sings a song she brought from far, 

I cannot understand; 
Her voice is always as from heaven, 

But yet I seem to hear 
Its music best, when thus 'tis given 

All music to my ear. 

She has turn'd her tender eyes around. 

And seen me crouching there. 
And smiles, just as that last full sound 

Is fainting on the air ; 
And now, I can go forth so proud, 

And raise my head so tall, — 
My heart withm me beats so loud, 

And musical withal — 
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And tbere is summer all the while, 

Mid-winter though it be, — 
How should the universe not smile, 

When she has smiled on me ? 
For though that smile can nothing more 

Than merest pity prove, 4 

Yet pity, it was sung of jore, 

Is not so far from love. 

From what a crowd of lover's woes 

My weakness is exempt 1 
How far more fortunate than those 

Who mark me for contempt ! 
No fear of rival happiness 

My fervent glory smothers. 
The zephyr fans me none the less 

That it is bland to others. 

rhus without share in coin or land, 

But well content to hold 
The wealth of nature in my hand, 

One flail of virgin gold,— 
My love above me like a sun — 

My own bright thoughts my wings, 
Through life I trust to flutter on, 

As gay as aught that sings. 

One hour I own I dread, — to die 

Alone and unbefriended, — 
No soothing voice, no tearful eye. 

But that must soon be ended ; 
And then I shall receive my part 

Of everlasting treasure. 
In that just world where each man's heart 

Will be his only measure. 
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SONG FOR MAY MORNING. 

s 

Some few years ago a collection of fogitive pieces, in prose and verse, 
was published under the name of Piebcib Shafton, Gentleman. The 
real name of the aothor is not known, bnt thej exhibited veiy conside- 
rable merit and attracted mnch attention at the time. The following 
song is extracted from the volame, and it will be acknowledged to be a 
livelj lyric, evidently struck off by the hand of a master. It is fall of 
the spirit of the old poets. 

It is May, it is May 1 

And all earth is ^ay, 

For at last old winter is quite away : 

He lingered awhile in his cloak of snow, 

To see the delicate primrose blow ; 

He saw it, and made no longer stay — 

And now it is May ! it is May I 

It is May, it is May ! 

And we bless the day 

When we first delightedly so can say ; 

April had beams amidst her showers, 

Yet bare were her gardens, and cold her bowers ; 

And her frown would blight, and her smile betray, 

But now it is May, it is May ! 

It is May, it is May ! 

And the slenderest spray 

Holds up a few leaves to the ripeninj^ ray, 

And the birds sing fearlessly out on high. 

For there is not a doud in the calm blue sky ; 

And the villagers join the roundelay^ 

For oh 1 it is May, it is May ! 

It is May, it is May! 

And the flowers obey 

The beams alone wmch are more bright than they ; 

Yet they spring at the touch of the sun 

And opening their sweet eyes, one by one. 

In a language of beauty seem all to say 

And of perrame — ^'tis May, it is May! 
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It is Maj, it is May ! 

And delights that lay 

ChillM and enchained beneath winter sway, 

Break forth again o'er the kindling soul, 

And soften, and sooth it, and bless the whole. 

Oh thoughts, more tender than words convey, 

Sigh outr— it is May, it is May I 


§nlliant8. 

THB SILVERY BBOOK. 

Yon silvery slipper'd brook 
That with a ceaseless prattle from the hills 
Comes nimbl;^ tripi)ing o*er the mossy stones, 
Cannot contain its joy : " Come thou with m©— 
Into my being let thy spirit slip, 
Gliding as in a dream, and I will take 
Thee to the green banks of thy spirit home." 

AiroNTMons. 

FUTURE LIFE. 

Sweet ! in the land to come we'll feed on flowers, 
Droop not, my child. A happy place there is : 
Know you it not (all pain and wrong shut out) 
Where man may mix with angels. You and I 
Will wander there with garlands on our brows 
And talk in music. We will shed no tears. 
Save those of joy : nor sighs, unless for love. 
Look up and straight grow happy. We may love 
There without fear : no mothers there, no gold. 
Nor hate, nor human perfidy, none, none. 

Babbt Cobnwall. 

TOO hATS. 

Your gift is princely, but it comes too late. 
And falls like sunbeams on a blasted blossom. 

Suckling. 
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MISF0BTUKB8. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 

On his quarry in the desert. 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture, watching 

From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows : 

And a third pursues the second, 

Coming from the invisible ether. 

First a speck, and then a vulture, 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So dbasters come not singly : 
But as if they watchM and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock- wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded. 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 

LONGFXLLOW. 


LOVE. 

The melancholy winds which shun the day, 
And mourn abroad at dark, are chanting now 
A funeral dirge for me. Sweet, let me Re 
Once on thy breast. I will not chill 't, my love. 
With my cold cheek : nor stain it with a tear : 
It is a snrine where innocent love might lie : 
Where murdered love should end. 

Basrt Coshwall. 


GOODNESS. 

So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added srace 
Invincible : abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is. 

Milton. 
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CHILDBSN. 


If he had loved, 
Aj, loTcd me, with that letribntiye face 
I might have been a common woman now, 
And happier, less known and less left alone : 
Perhaps a better woman after all — 
With chubby children hanging on mj neck 
To keep me low and wise. Ah me, the yines 
That bear such fruit, are proud to stoop with it. 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand. 

EuzABSTH Babbsti Bbowhibg. 

THIS GRASSHOFPEB. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot son, 

And hide in cooling trees ; a voice will ran 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 

That is the jgrasshopper^s : he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights: for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed, 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrote a silence, from the stove there thrills 

The cricket^s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one, in drowsiness half-lost 

The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

JOHB KbATS. 
PICTUBB OF A HfFOCHONDBlAC. 

There sits he, with his arms across his heart, 
And melancholy eyelids like the Dawn, 
When she (the sun being yet unseen) doth gaze 
Coldly upon the wet and frozen flowers. 

Babbt Cobnwajll. 
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ODE TO PSYCHE. 
B7 Keats. 

G0DDB88 1 bear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 

Ana pardon that thy secrets should be sung, 
Even into thine own soft couch'd ear : 

Surely I dreamt to-day, or did J see 

The winged Psyche with awakened eyes ? 

1 wandered in a forest thoughtlessly. 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 

In deepest grass, beneath the whispering roof 

Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied : 
'Mid hnsh*d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed, 

Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass ; 

Their arms embraced, and their pinions too ; 

Their lips touched not, but had not bade adieu, 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 
The winged boy I knew; 

But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove ? 
His Psyche true I 

O latest-born and loveliest vision far 

Of all Ol^'mpus* faded hierarchy ! 
Fairer than Phoebe's sapphire-region'd star, 

Or Vesper, amorous glowworm of the sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar heapM witn flowers ; 
Nor Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 

Upon the midnight hours ; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 

From chain-swung censer teeming ; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 

Of pale-mouth'd prophet dreaming. 
O brightest ! though too late for antique vows, 

Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire ; 
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Yet even in these dajs to far retired, 

From happj pieties, thy lucent fans, 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 
I see, and smg, by my own eyes inspired. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight boars ; 
Thy yoice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 

From swinged censer teeming : 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 

Of pale-mouthM prophet dreaming. 

Tes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new -grown with pleasant 
pain. 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind : 
Far, far around shall those dark-dusterM trees 

Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep : 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lulPd to sleep ; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath'd trellis of a working brain, 

With buds, and bells, and stars without a name. 
With all the gardener Fancj e'ei' could feign, 

Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same ; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 

That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in I 


VENI CREATOR. 
A glorious Hymn, by Dbtden. 

Cbbatob Spirit ! by whose aid 
The world^s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit ever^r pious mind ; 
Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sm and sorrow set us free. 
And make thy temples worthy thee. 
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O source of uncreated light, 
The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring. 
To sanctify us while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 

Rich in thy sevenfold energy ! 

Thou strength of his almighty hand, 

Whose power does heaven and earth command I 

Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 

Who dost the gift of tongues dispense. 

And crown^st my gift with eloquence, 

Kefine and purge our earthly parts ; 

But, oh ! inflame and fire our hearts ; 

Our frailties help, our vice control. 

Submit the senses to the soul; 

And when rebellious they are grown, 

Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 

Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow : 
And, lest our feet should step astray. 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practise all that we believe : 
Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame, 
Attend the Almighty Father ^s name : 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 
Who for lost man^s redemption died : 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete, to thee I 
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THE DYING MOTHER AND HER BABE. 

A fine passage in Follok's Coune ofTimc 

Tbb room I well remember, and the bed 

On which she laj ; and all the faces, too, 

lliat crowded dark and mounfbllj around. 

Her fiither there, and mother, bending stood ; 

And down their aged cheeks fell manj drops 

Of bitterness. Her husband too was there, 

And brothers, and they wept ; her Asters, too, 

Did weep and sorrow comfortless ; and all 

Within uie house was dolorous and sad. 

This I remember well — but better still 

I do remember, and will ne'er forget, 

The dying eye ! — ^That eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grew, as nearer death approached ; 

As I have seen the gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam, which fell 

Beflected from the thunder cloud, that soon 

Came down, and o*er the desert scattered far 

And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 

To bring her babe ; — 'twas brought, and by her placed. 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon it ; and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it, — with looks that seemed to penetrate 

The heavens, — unutterable blessings, such 

As God to dyins parents only grants 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

" God keep my child !" we heard her say, and heard 

No more. The An^el of the covenant 

Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death's dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still — 

Too bright for ours to look upon, sufiused 

With many tears — and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky. 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 
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TO A FRIEND. 

By Hartley Golbbidoe. 

When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted : 
Our love was nature, and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills: 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted. 
That wisely doting, asked not why it doted, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find bow dear thou wert to me ; 
That man is more than half of nature^s treasure, 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others* pleasure, 
The hUls sleep on in their eternity I 


METRICAL FEET. 

• By Coleridge. 

TbochSb trips from long to short ; 

From long to long, in solemn sort. 

Slow Spondee stalks; strong foot ! yet ill able 

Ever to come up with Dactyl trlsyll&ble. 

Iambics march fr5m short to long ; 

With a leap S.nd & bound the swill An&paests throng ; 

One syllable long, with one short at each side, 

Amphibr&chys hastes with & stately stride ; 

First &nd last being long, middle short, Amphimacer 

Strikes his thundering hoofs like & proud high-bred racer. 
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AT A SOLEBfK MUSIC. 

Bj Ujuroa. 

BussT pair of Sirens, pledges of heayen's jor, 

Sphere-bom hannonious oM^rs, Y oioe and Yene, 

Wed jonr divine sounds, and mixed power employ. 

Dead things with imbreathed sense able to pierce ; 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 

That undisturbed song of pure concent. 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured thrcme 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee : 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uphlted angel-trumpets blow ; 

And the cherubic host, in thousand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear yictorious pabns. 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly ; 

That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 

As once we did, till disproportioned sin 

Jarred against nature^s chime, and with harsh din 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

Oh ! may we soon again renew that song. 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial concert us unite. 

To Kve with him, and sing in endless mom of light! 


CALIDOBE. 
By Keats. 


TouNG Calidore is paddling o'er the lake ; 

His healthful spirit eager and awake 

To feel the beauty of a silent eve. 

Which seem'd full loath this happy world to leave, 
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The ligbt dwelt o*er the soene so lingeringly. 

He bares his forehead to the cool blue sky, 

And smiles at the far clearness all around, 

Until his heart is well nigh overwound, 

And turns for calmness to the pleasant green 

Of easy slopes, and shadowy trees that lean 

So elegantly o^er the waters^ brim 

And show their blossoms trim. 

Scarce can his clear and nimble eyesight follow 

The freaks and dartings of the black- wing'd swallow, 

Delighting much, to see it half at rest, 

Dip so refreshingly its wings and breast 

'Gainst the smooth surface, and to mark anon, 

The widening circles into nothing gone. 

And now the sharp keel of his little boat 
Comes up with ripple, and with easy float. 
And elides into a bed of water-lilies : 
Broad-leaved are they, and their white canopies 
Are upward tum*d to catch the heavens' dew. 
Near to a little island's point they grew ; 
Whence Calidore might have the goodliest view 
Of this sweet spot of earth. The bowery shore 
Went off in gentle windings to the hoar 
And light blue mountains : but no breathing man 
With a warm heart, and eye prepared to scan 
Nature's dear beauty, could pass lightly by 
Objects that look'd out so invitingly 
On either side. These, gentle CaJidore 
Greeted, as he had known them long before. 

The sidelong view of swelling leafiness. 
Which the glad setting sun in gold doth dress. 
Whence, ever and anon, the joy outsprings. 
And scales upon the beauty of its wings. 

The lonely turret, shatter'd, and outworn. 
Stands venerably proud ; too proud to mourn 
Its long-lost grandeur : fir-trees grow around, 
Ave dropping their hard fruit upon the ground. 
The little chapel, with the cross above, 

a holding wreaths of ivy ; the white dove. 
At on the windows spreads his feathers li^ht, 
Aqd seems from purple clouds to wing its flight. 
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U\\^ss\\ (uiUhI ittlands casting their soft duides 
Amn^m \\\s\ Ia^o ; iiH|uester*d leafy glades, 
^ iv*^! OuwMkjU (ho dimness of their twilight show 
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Or tbat the evening dew had pearPd their tressea, 
He feels a moisture on his cheek, and blesses 
With lips that tremble, and with glistening eye, 
All the sofit luxury 

That nestled in his arms. A dimpled hand, 
Fair as some wonder out of fairy land, 
Hung from his shoulder like the drooping flowers 
Of whitest Cassia, fresh from summer showers : 
And this he fondled with his happy cheek, 
As if for joy he would no further seek : 
When the kind voice of good Sir Clerimond 
Game to his ear, like something from beyond 
His present being : so he gently drew 
His warm arms, thrilling now with pulses new, 
From their sweet thrall, and forward gently bending, 
Thank'd Heaven that his joy was never-ending ; 
While 'gainst his forehead he devoutly pressed 
A hand Heaven made to succour the distressed ; 
A hand that from the world's bleak promontory 
Had lifted Calidore for deeds of glory. 

Amid the pages, and the torches' glare, 
There stood a knight, patting the flowing hair 
Of his proud horse's mane : he was withal 
A man of elegance and stature tall : 
So that the waving of his plumes would be 
High as the berries of a wild ash tree, 
Or as the wing'd cap of Mercury. 
His armour was so dexterously wrought 
In shape, that sure no living man had thought 
It hara« and heavy steel : but that indeed 
It was some glorious form, some splendid weed, 
In which a spirit new come from the skies 
Might live, and show itself to human eyes. 
'Tis the far-famed, the brave Sir Gondibert, 
Said the good man to Calidore alert ; 
While the young warrior with a step of grace 
Came up, — a courtly smile upon his face. 
And mad'd hand held out, ready to greet 
The large-eyed wonder, and ambitious heat 
Of the aspiring boy ; who as he led 
Those smiling ladies, often tum'd his head 
To admire the visor arch'd so gracefully 
Over a knightly brow : while they went by 
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The lamps that from the high-roord haQ were pendent, 
And gave the steel a shining quite transcendent. 

Soon in a pleasant chamber they are seated, 
The 8weet-lipp*d ladies have already greeted 
All the green leaves that round the window clamber. 
To show their purple stars, and bells of amber. 
Sir Gondibert has dofiPd his shining steel, 
Gladdening in the free and airy feel 
Of a lisht mantle ; and while Clerimond 
Is looking round about him with a fond 
And placid eye, young Calidore is burning 
To hear of knightly deeds, and gallant spuming 
Of all unworthmess ; and how tne strong of arm 
Kept off dismay, and terror, and alarm 
From lovely woman : while brimful of this, 
He gave each damsel's hand so warm a kiss, 
And had such manly ardour in his eye. 
That each at other looked half-staringly : 
And then their features started into smiles. 
Sweet as blue heavens o^er enchanted isles. 
Softly the breezes from the forest came. 
Softly they blew aside the taper^s flame ; 
Clear was the song from Philomel's far bower; 
Grateful the incense from the lime-tree flower ; 
Mysterious, wild, the far-heard trumpet*s tone ; 
Lovely the moon in ether, all alone : 
Sweet too the converse of these happy mortals. 
As that of busy spirits when the portals 
Are closing in the West ; or that soft humming 
We hear around when Hesperus is coming. 
Sweet be their sleep. • • • ♦ 


HOPES OF THE PAST. 
By Chablbs Swadi. 


Ths hopes gone by, the hopes that made 
A golden path to other years : 

Ere yet our nearts had known a shade, 
Or life had lost what life endears : 
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The boundinff heart, the spirit's play, 

The thoughts that seemed on wings to fly — 

We ask in vain — ah, where are they P 
The days, the dreams, the hopes gone by I 

The brightness and the bloom have fled. 

And life seems cold as winter snow ; 
For some are changed, and some are dead, 

That knew and loved us long ago I 
Those golden visions come no more, 

As once they came when hope was high ; 
Tet dear, till Ufe's last pulse is o'er. 

Will be the days the hopes gone by ! 


WE H4VE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 
By the Honourable Mn. Norton. 

Wb have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade. 

Since first beneath the chestnut tree. 

In infancy we play'd : 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 

A cloud is on thy brow — 

We have been friends together. 

Shall a light word part us now ? 

We have been friends together. 
We have laughM at little jests, 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous m our breasts : 
But laughter now has fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow— 
We have been friends together. 
Shall a light word part us now ? 

We have been sad together, 

We have wept with bitter tears 

O'er the grass-grown graves where slumber'd 

The hopes of early years. 
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Those voices which are silent. 
Would bid thee clear thy brow- 
We have been sad together, 
Oh ! what shall part us now ? 


THE LAND OF THE WEST. 

By LoYEB. 

Oh, come to the West, love — oh, come there with me, 
'Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs from the sea, 
Where fair plenty smiles from her emerald throne — 
Oh, come to the West, and TU make thee my own ; 
m guard thee, TU tend thee, Pll love thee the best, 
And youll say there's no land like the land of the West. 

The South has its roses and bright skies of 'blue. 

But ours are more sweet with Love*s own changeful hue ; 

Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl I love best— 

Oh, what is the South to the beautiful West! 

Then come there with me, and the rose on thy mouth 

Will be sweeter to me than the flowers of the South. 

The North has its snow-towVs of dazzling array. 
All sparkling with gems in the ne^er setting day — 
There the Storm-King may dwell in the halls he loves best, 
But the soft-breathing zephyr he plays in the West. 
Then come to the West where no cold wind doth blow. 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow. 

The sun in the gorgeous East chases the nicht. 
When he rises refreshed in his glory and might — 
But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet rest — 
Oh, doth he not haste to the beautiful West ? 
Then come there with me, 'tis the land I love best — 
'Tis the land of my sires — *tis my own darling West. 
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THE ANGELS OF THE HOUSE. 
B7 J. E. Carpeitteb. 

'T18 said that ever round our path 
The unseen angels stray, 
That give us blissful dreams hy night, 
And guard our steps by day. 
But there^s an angel in the house, 
Meek, watchful and sincere, 
That whispers words of hope to us 
When none beside are near : 
It is the one, the chosen one, 
That^s linked to us for life, 
The angel of the happy home, 
The faithful, trusting wife. 

lis said that angels walk the earth — 

Vm sure it must be so— 

When round our path, scarce seen by us. 

Such bright thin^ come and go. 

Are there not beings by our side 

As fair as angels are. 

As pure, as stainless, as the forms 

That dwell beyond the star ? 

Yes ! there are angels of the earth, 

Pure, innocent and mild. 

The angels of our hearts and homes, 

Each loved and loving child. 


THE WORLD'S AGE. 
From Andrumeda and other PoemSf by Charles Kingslbt. 

Who will say the world is dying ! 

Who will say our prime is past ? 
Sparks from Heaven within us lying. 

Flash, and will flash till the last. 
Fools ! who fancy Christ mistaken ; 

Man a tool to buy and sell ; 
Earth a failure, God-forsaken, 

Anteroom of hell. 
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Still the race of Hero-spirits 

Pass the lamp from hand to hand; 
Age from age the World inherits — 

^^Wife, and child, and fatherland." 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 

Fiery joy from wold to wood ; 
He will dare as dared his fathers 

Give him cause as good. 

While a slaye bewails his fetters ; 

While an orphan pleads in vain ; 
While an infant lisps his letters, 

Heir of all the ages' gain ; 
While a lip grows ripe for kissing ; 

While a moan from man is wrnng ; 
Know, by every want and blessing, 

That the world is young. 


BESUBQAM. 
From a recently published yolame of poems by Mr. Watsom. 

It is the noon of night ; 
The firmament is overflowed with stars ; 

The moon is up ; and Light 
Peers out, like a sad captive through his bars, 

Upon the darkness round. 
Deep silence broodeth over field and wood ; 

All heaven and earth seem bound, 
Throbbing asleep in lap of Solitude. 

Yet, but a little space, 
This sleep of Nature will be overworn ; 

And we shall watch, apace, 
Betumine Day mount up the gates of Mom ; 

bearing vicissitude 
To men ; with novel thought and purpose rife; 

Stirring the boundless brood 
Of things ; and quickening Nature into life. 

There is a midnight, yet. 
That bears a deeper silence in its breath. 

When human hearts forget 
To throb with hope and fear, the Night of Death. 
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A vague and solemn hour, 
WHen Darkness gathers up the skirts of gloom, 

Infolds the mortal flower, 
And bears it withered to the lap of Doom. 

And shall it then re-live, 
Odour and blossom in a brighter day ? 

The spirit still survive. 
When outward leaves of life are blown away? 

Frail heart of flesh have faith. 
Nor deem the spirit^s golden visions vain I 

Though dark the night of Death, 
Bright is the morrow -mom, and thou shalt rise again I 


ON OBSERVING A BLOSSOM ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 

1796. 

By S. T. CoLERmoE. 

Sweet flower I that peeping from thy russet stem 

Unfoldest timidly (for in strange sort 

This dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering Month 

Hath borrowed zephyr*8 voice, and gazed upon thee 

With blue voluptuous eye^ alas, poor flower I 

These are but natteries of the faithless year. 

Perchance, escaped its unknown polar cave, 

E^en now the keen North-Eust is on its way. 

Flower that must perish ! shall I liken thee 

To some sweet gin of too too rapid growth 

Nipp'd bv consumption mid untimely charms P 

Or to Bristowa^s Bard, the wondrous boy ! 

An Amaranth, which earth scarce seem'd to own. 

Till disappointment came, and pelting wrong 

Beat it to earth ? or with indignant srief 

Shall I compare thee to poor Folan(rs hope, 

Bright flower of hope kUlM in the opening bud ? 

Farewell, sweet blossom ! better fate be thine 

And mock my boding I Dim similitudes 

Weaving in moral strains, Tve stolen one hour 

From anxious Self, Life's cruel Taskmaster I 

And the warm wooings of this sunny day 
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Tremble along my frame and harmonize 
The attempered organ, that even saddest thoughts 
Mix with, some sweet sensations, like harsh tunes 
Plaj^d defUy on a soft-toned instrument. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 
By Chables Swain. 

Oh ! the old, old clock of the household stock 

Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 

And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*Twa8 a monitor, too, though its words were few, 

Yet they lived though nations altered : 

And its voice, still strong, wam'd old and young 

When the voice of friendship faltered ! 

** Tick, tick,*' it sfdd — ** ^uick, quick to bed — 

For ten I've given warning : 

Up, up, and go, or else you know, 

You'll never rise soon in the morning." 

A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And bless'd the time with a merry chime 

The wintry hours beguiling : 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 

As it call'd at davbreak boldly. 

When the dawn look'd gray o'er the misty way, 

And the early air blew coldlv : 

" Tick, tick," it said — " quick, out of bed, 

For five Tve given warning : 

You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 

Unless you're up soon in the morning." 

Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never : 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever ! 
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Its heart beats on — thongh hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger : 

Its hands still move — though hands we love 

Are clasp'd on earth no longer 1 

" Tick, tick," it said — " to the churchyard bed, 

The grave hath given warning — 

Up, up and rise, and look to the skies, 

And prepare for a heavenly morning I" 


ON THE DEATH OP A CHILD. 
By J. R. Lowell, an American poet. 

How peacefully they rest, 

Crossfolded there 

Upon his little breast, 

Those small, white hands, that ne^er were still before, 

But ever sported with his mother^s hair. 

Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore I 

Her heart no more will beat 

To feel the touch of that soft palm, 

That ever seemed a new surprise, 

Sending slad thoughts up to her eyes 

To bless him with their holy calm — 

Sweet thoughts I they made her eyes as sweet. 

How quiet are the hands 

That wove those pleasant bands I 
But that they do not rise and sink 
With hb calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep : 
Alas ! too deep, too deep 

Is this his slumber ; 

Time scarce can number 

The years ere he will wake agen — 

O may we see his eyelids open then I 

O stern word — nevermore I 

• * • • 

He did but float a little way 

Adown the stream of time 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples' play, 

Or listening to their fairy chime ; 

TOL. VI. Z »« 
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His slender sail 

Ne'er felt the ^le ; 

He did bat float a little way. 

And putting to the shore, 

While yet 'twas early day, 

Went calmly on his way, 

To dwell with us no more ! 

• • • ' • 

Full short his journey was ; no dust 

Of earth unto his sandals clave, 

The weary weight that old men must, 

He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed a oherub who had lost his way, 
And wanderM hither ; so his stay 
With us was short, and 'twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth's clod. 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God : 
O blest word — evermore ! 


THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 
Bj Longfellow. 

Wr have not wings — we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb, 
By slow degrees, by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
Wben nearer seen, and better known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains that uprear 

Their frowning foreheads to the skies. 
Are cross'd by pathways that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reach'd and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, { 

Were toiling upward in the night. ■ 
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DEJECTION. 
One of ColbRidob's first compositions. 

Late, late yestreen I saw the new moon, 
With the old moon in her arms ; 
And I fear, I fear, my Master dear I 
We shall have a deadly storm. 

Ballad of Sib Patbick Spence. 

Well! If the bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this ^olian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo ! the new moon winter-bright ! 
And overspread with phantom light, 
(With swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 
I see the old moon in her lap, foretelling 

The coming on of rain and squally blast. 
And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling, 

And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast I 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed, 

And sent my soul abroad. 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give. 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live ! 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 
In word, or sigh, or tear — 
O Lady I in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And still I gaze— and with how blank an eye ! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between. 
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Now sparkliDg, now bedimmed, but always seen : 

Ton crescent moon as fixed as if it grew 

In its own clondless, starless lake of blue ; 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

1 see, not feel how beautiful they are ! 

My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature hve : 
Ours is her wedding •garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would we aught behold of hitrher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the earth — 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

O pure of heart ! thou need^st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be I 
What, and wherein it doth exist. 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady ! Joy that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour. 
Life, and life's effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Jov, Lady ! is the spirit and the power. 
Which wedding nature to us gives in dower 

A new earth and new heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies, the echoes of that voice. 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 
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There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 

Whence fancy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine. 
And fruits and foliage, not my own seem'd mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth. 

My shaping spirit of imagination. 
For not to think uf what I needs must feel. 

But to be still and patient, all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 

Reality's dark dream ! 
I turn from you, and listen to the wind. 

Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth I Thou Wind, that ravest without, 

Bare crag or mountain- tairn, or blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb. 
Or lonely house, long held the witches' home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee. 
Mad Lutanist ! who in this month of showers, 
Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak'st Devils' yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds I 
Thou mighty Poet, e'en to frenzy bold ! 
What tell'st thou now about? 
'Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 

With groans of trampled men with smarting wounds — 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold I 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence ! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd. 
With groans, and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud I 
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A tale of less aflrieht. 

And tempered with delight, 
As Otway*s self had framed the tender lay, 

Tis of a little chUd 

Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way : 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 

*Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep : 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep 1 
Visit her, gentle Sleep ! with wings of healing. 

And may this storm be but a mountain-birth. 
May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling, 

Silent as though they watched the sleeping earth ! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Grav fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy, lift her spirit, joj attune her voice : 
To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of her living soul I 

O simple spirit, guided from above. 
Dear Lady ! friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


GRADUAL DAY, OFF PALERMO. 
From an Old Magazine, where it appeared anonymously. 

Fbom out the purple portals of the East 

Peers the first dawn of day upon the world. 

With dim uncertain light. Huge clouds still warp 

The base of fiery Strombolo, — and — Night, 

With her black waving pennons lingers yet 

Far in the western hemisphere — long trains 

Of tremulous mist curtain the deep blue breast 

Of Adria*8 waveless ocean ; some repose, 

In folds fantastically graceful, on 

The glassy waters ; — others slowly wind 

Their way in silvery circuitings to heaven. 

And, as in mockery of the glance that strives 

To trace their airy wanderings, — dissolve, 

Invisibly, whilst yet the gazer's eye 

Strains its intensest nerves. — Light breaks, 
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With giant stride upon the earth and breathes 
The breath of life into the pulseless veins 
Of slumber-locked creation. Yon white clouds — 
That seem to rise like mountains from the sea, 
Garbed with untrodden snows, suddenly grow 
Radiant with streaks of gold : — a deeper blush 
Of crimson now pervades them, and the sun, 
Lifting his orb above the wave, looks out 
In glory on the world. 

Nature around. 
Hath wakened from her trance, and shaking off 
The night dews from her beauty, stands revealed 
In rainbow tinted loveliness to man ! 


,' 


HEAVEN. 
By Babbt Cornwalu 


O Hbavbn ! — O beautiful and boundless sky ! 

Upon whose breast stars and pale planets he. 

Unnumbered and innumerable, ever 

Mocking with brightning eyes man^s vain endeavour ! — 

Thou radiant wilderness through which the moon 

Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 

Accompanied, or song or choral shout, 

Save wnat the universal spheres send out 

For aye, — inaudible, though vast and deep, — 

Thou world of worlds, within whose arms the suu 

Awakens ; and, when his bright task is done, 

Like a reposing child lies down to sleep. 

Amongst thy golden bowers I 

O gentle Heaven I 
Art thou indeed the home, — ^the happy shore, 
Where creatures wearied of this eartn are driven, — 
Where Hate is not, — ^where Envy cannot soar, 
And nought save unimaginable Love, 
And tenderest Peace (a white and winged dove), 
And beauty and perennial bloom are seen. 
And angels breathing in elysian air 
Divinest music, ahd young shapes, more fair 
Than Hooris pacing soft through pathways ever green ? 
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HAPPINESS OF THE SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 

Bj Phinbas Flbtchbr, the cousin of Fletcber the dramatist, 
who was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and beneficed in Norfolk 
in 1621. The principal of his poetical works is the Purple iBland^ 
an allegorical description of man, composed in Spencer's manner. 

Thbice, oh thrice bappy, sbepherd^s life and state ! 

When courts are happiness, unhappy pawns ! 

His cottage low and safely humble gate 

Shuts out proud Fortune, with her scorns and fawns : 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep. 

Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep : 

Himse& as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

No Serian worms he knows, that with their thread 
Draw out their silken lives : nor silken pride : 
His lambs^ warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dy'd : 
No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
Nor begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music, and base flattering tongues^ 
Which wait to first salute my lord's uprise ; 
The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds^ sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes : 
In country plays is all the strife he uses ; 
Or sing, or dance unto the rural Muses ; 
And but in music's sports all difference refuses. 

His certain life, that never can deceive him. 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content : 

The smooth-leav'd beeches in the field receive him 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent. 

His life is neither toss'd in boisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 

Fleas'd, and full blest he lives, when he his Grod can please. 

His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps, 
While by his mde his faithful spouse hath place ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his fiither's face : 
Never his numble house or state torment him : 
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Less he could like, if less his Grod had sent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs, with grassy tomb, content 
him. 


THE PLEASANT PROSPECT. 
From the German of Ruciert, bj W. B. Evans. 

Fbom God's hand came the world in beauty, 
And from a handful of its mould 

God made the man with understanding. 
Its beauty further to unfold. 

Not only was that spot in Eden 

Of all most beautiful and fair. 
Where the first pair of lovers settled. 

And made a bed of flowers rare : 

All earth has not become less lovely — 
Now gardens, fields, and houses stand. 

By mankind built and planted o'er it, 
That all might be an Edenland. 

On earth we find no fairer regions 
Than those with cultivation spread. 

By industry and men's hands planted. 
By humankind inhabited. 

The prospect would become less pleasant. 
Were boats not floating on the tide, 

And were no rustic cottage standing 
In valley and on mountain side. 


HOPE. 

A fine passage in Campbell's Pleaturea of Hope. 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe : 
Won by their sweets, in nature's languid hour. 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
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There as the wild bee murmars on the wing, 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring : 

What viewless forms th' ^olian organ play, 

And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thought away. 

Angel of hfe thy glittering wings explore 

Earth^s loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore. 

Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 

His bark, careering o'er unfathom*d fields ; 

Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor standard to the winds unfurPd, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world. 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles ; 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And wafl, across the waves' tumultuous roar, 
The woirs long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm. 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form I 
Bocks, waves, and winds, the shatter'a bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul : 
His native hills that rise in happier climes. 
The grot that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail. 
His glassy lake, and broomwood blossom'd vale. 
Rush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the lov'd snore he sighed to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face. 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear, 
And clasps with many a sigh his children dear 1 


SONNET. 

By Shakspbarb. 

LiKB as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent tou all forwards do contend. 
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Nativity once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith oeinir crown'd, 

Crooked eclipses 'g^iinst his gloiy ^ht, 

And time that gave, doth now his pit confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set m youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty^s brow ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature*s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 

And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand, 

Fraismg thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAB. 

By Sir Walter Soott. 

O, Toni«a Lochinvar is come out of the west. 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
And, save hb good broad-sword, he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopt not for stone, 

He swam the £ske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bride^smen, and kinsmen, and brothers and all : 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar." 

'^ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 
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The bride kissed -the goblet ; the knight took it ap. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye, 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
*^ Now tread we a measure I " said young Lochinvar. 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near. 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
^* She is won ! we are gone over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'rnong Gnemes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar P 


LILIAN. 
By Coventry Patmobe. 


Shb could see me coming to her with the vision of the 

hawk ; 
Always hastened on to meet me, heavy passion in her 

walk; 
Low tones to me grew lower, sweetening so her honey 

talk, 

That it filled up all my hearing ; drown'd the voices of the 

birds. 
The voices of the breezes, and the voices of the herds ; 
For to me the lowest ever were the loudest of her words. 

A paleness, as of beauty fainting through its own excess, 
But how discourse of features whose least action could 

express 
What, while it made them lovely, far surpassed all loveli- 
ness! 
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Even when alone together, looks, no utterance can define, 
Mark'd now and then soul- wanderings, that confirmed her 

half divine : 
High treasure, ten times treasured for not seeming whollj 

mine I 

On her face, then and for ever, was the seriousness within. 
Her sweetest smiles (and sweeter did a lover never win) 
Ere half done grew so absent, that they made her fair cheek 
thin. 

On her face, then and for ever, thoughts unworded used to 

live; 
So that when she whispered to me, '* Better joy earth cannot 

give" — 
Her lips, though shut, continued, *^But earth's joy is 

fugitive.'* 

For there a nameless something, though suppressed, still 

spread around ; 
The same was on her eyelids if she looked towards the 

ground ; 
When she spoke, you knew directly that the same was in 

the sound ; 

A fine dissatisfaction, which at no time went away, 
But mingled with her laughter, even at its brighest play. 
Till it touched you like the sunshine in the closing of the 
day. 

This still and saint-like beauty, and a difference between 
Our years (she numbered twenty — mine were scarcely then 

eighteen) 
Made my love the blind idolatry which it could not else 

have been. 

Her presence was the garden where my soul breathed 
heavenly free, 

And lived in naked silence, and felt no perplexity. 

When alone with Time I killed him, with a wild and head- 
long glee. 
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THE SHAMROCK. 
Bj John Locke. 

These stanzas appeared in an Irish newspaper. The Ossianic tradi- 
tion of the Shamrock sTmbol has been finely illustrated bj a painting of 
Mr. MacManus, the Irish artisL 

A SHAifBOCK for a lovely English maid, 
And gathered in the gloom of Christmas even, 

When evil spirits in the deep are laid, 
And gentle fays to haunted ken are given. 

Druids revered it ; and in after age, 
When scorn was the Missionary's meed, 

Patrick appealed to Nature's dewy page. 
And by the triune symbol proved hu creed. 

Symbol alike of fair Victoria's sway, 
Three realms grafted on one royfd stem — 

No rebel hand shall sever one away. 

Nor snatch the emerald from her diadem. 

Fair girl ! when you press this tiny guest 

Amid your gay anatomy of flowers. 
Remember, who pronounced the humblest best, 

And think on Ireland in your Saxon bowers. 

Thus alway may the bloom of York abide 
In snow unwrinkled on that forehead meek ; 

Nor ever sentiment of shame, or pride, 
Deepen Lancastrian roses on your cheek. 


PBIDB OF BIRTH. 

I was horn high. I did not spring from mire, 
Like the foul fungus ; but, from airy heights, 
Descended with my branches, and let men 
Gather my golden fruits to comfort them. 

Babbt Cobnwaij.. 
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TOO LATE. 

Your gift is princely, but it comes too late, 
And falls like sunbeams on a blasted blossom. 

Suckling. 

HOME. 

And has the earth lost its so spacious round, 
The sky its blue circumference above, 
That in this little chamber there are found 
Both earth and heaven, mj universe of love? 
All that my God can give me or remove, 
Here sleepmg save myself in mimic death ? 
Sweet, that in this small compass I behove 
To live their living, and to breathe their breath ! 
Almost I wish that, with one common sigh. 
We might resign all mundane care and strife, 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Where father, mother, children, husband, wife, 
Together pant in everlasting life! 

Hood. 

A DEATH BED. 

A death-bed^s a detector of the heart : 
Here tried dissimulation drops her mask: 
Virtue alone has majesty in death. 

Young. 

THE GRASSHOPPER. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 

That is the grasshopper^s : he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights ; for when tired out with fun. 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evenin<7, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 

The cricket^s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one, in drowsiness half-lost. 

The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

John Kbats. 
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OOODNB88. 


So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invisible : abash'd the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is. 

Milton. 

THE SILVERY BBOOK. 

Yon silvery slipperM brook, 
That with a ceaseless prattle from the hills 
Comes nimbly tripping o^er the mossy stones, 
Cannot contain its joy : " Come thou with me— 
Into my being let thy spirit slip. 
Gliding as in a dream, and I will take 
Thee to the green banks of thy spirit home.*' 

Anontmous. 

LIFE. 

Life's more than breath and the quick round of blood : 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

The coward and the small in soul scarce do live. 

One generous feeling — one great thought — one deed 

Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem 

Than if each year might number a thousand days, — 

Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We shomd count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Wlio thinks most — feels the noblest — acts the best. 

Bailet's Festus. 

SUrrABLB MUSIC. 

A, Thou lov'dst this light and dancing music once ? 

B, That was when earth was quiet; now 'tis mad. 
Light music fits light times : — ^but when wild Ocean 
Goes bellowing to the moon, or flings her hair, 

All white with wrath, upon the moaning sands, — 
When winds come muttering, and the thickening Night 
Grows solemn with alarm, as from its den 
Some Earthquake, dragon-eyed, lifting its head, 
Looks reddening on us from the inner world, — 
Then love I mighty music I 

Babbt Cobkwall. 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 
By 0. W. Holmes, an American Poet 

Thet bid me strike the idle striDgs, 

As if my summer days 
Had shaken sunbeams from their wings, 

To warm my autumn lays ; 
They bring to me their painted urn, 

As if it were not time 
To lift my gauntlet and to spurn 

The lists of boyish rhyme ; 
And, were it not that I have still 

Some weakness in my heart 
That clings around my stronger will 

And pleads for gentler art, 
Perchance I had not turn'd away 

The thoughts grown tame with toil. 
To cheat this lone and pallid ray, 

That wastes the midnight oil. 

Alas 1 with every year I feel 

Some roses leave my brow ; 
Too young for wisdom's tardy seal, 

Too old for garlands now ; 
Yet, while the dewy breath of spring 

Steals o^er the tingling air, 
And spreads and fans each emerald wing 

The forest soon shall wear. 
How bright the opening year would seem. 

Had I one look like thine. 
To meet me when the morning beam 

Unseals these lids of mine ! 
Too long I bear this lonely lot. 

That bids my heart run wild 
Topress the lips that love me not, 

To clasp the stranger^s child. 

JSow oft beyond the dashing seas, 

Amidst those royal bowers, 
Where danced the lilacs in the breeze. 

And swung the chestnut flowers, 
I wandered like a wearied slave 

Whose morning^ task is done. 
To watch the little hands that gave 

Their whiteness to the sun ; i 
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To revel in the bright young eyes, 

Whose lustre sparkled through 
The sable fringe of southern skies, 

Or gleamed in Saxon blue ! 
How oft I heard another's name 

CalPd in some truant's tone ; 
Sweet accents ! which I long'd to claim, 

To learn and lisp my own I 

Too soon the gentle hands, that press'd 

The ringlets of the child, 
Are folded on the faithful breast 

Where first he breathed and smiled ; 
Too oft the clinging arms untwine, 

The melting lips forget, 
And darkness veils the bridal shrine 

Where wreaths and torches met ; 
If Heaven but leaves a single thread 

Of Hope's dissolving chain. 
Even when her parting plumes are spread. 

It bids them fold again : 
The cradle rocks beside the tomb ; 

The cheek now changed and chill, 
Smiles on us in the morning bloom 

Of one that loves us still. 

Sweet image ! I have done thee wrong 

To claim this destined lay ; 
The leaf that ask'd an idle song 

Must bear my tears away. 
Yet, in thy memory shouldst thou keep 

This else forgotten strain, 
Till years have taught thine eyes to weep 

And flattery's voice is vain ; 
O then, thou fledgling of the nest, 

Like the long-wandering dove. 
Thy weary heart may faint for rest. 

As mine, on changeless love ; 
And, while these sculptured lines retrace 

The hours now dancing by. 
This vision of thy girlish gra<?e 

Mny cost thee, too, a sigh. 
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THE RAINBOW. 
From the German of Bt^cKSRT. Bj W. B. Evans. 

Whebb on earth the rainbow resteth 

Stands a golden chalice bright : 
He that goes there may behold it 

Clear and radiant to the sight. 

With a wine of heaven that chalice 

E'er is full and brimming o*er : 
He that haply drinketh of it, 

Sufiereth from thirst no more. 

Hither, thither, late and early, 

I have sought the radiant spot 
Where on earth the rainbow standeth, 

But attain it could I not. 

Never, never could I reach it, 

Never taste the heav'nly wine : 
Still unquench'd within me burneth, 

Still will burn, this thirst of mine. 


EOS. 

Sent to as anonymously, but well worth preservation here. The 
four following were inclosed in the same packet, and we are equally 
ignorant of their authorship. 

Ken^st thou how the elder ages 

Loved the fresh poetic mom. 
Learnt from priests and poet sages 

How divinely she was bom P 

Still to us the ancient warning 

Speaks, as once it spoke to them — 

" Let the forehead of the morning 
Wear thy spirit's grandest gem." 

Meetest brow is hers to glisten 
Jewelled with the mind's clear prime, 

Meetest ear is hers to listen 

Unto thought's deep manly chime. 
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Noon ? — not softest breeze and tender 
Lives beneath her royal sway ; 

In her lucid dazzling splendour 
Dies thy jewePs fainter ray. 

Eve ? — thy warblings may not greet her; 

She must sing and only she : 
Let no gem, but something sweeter, 

On her brow thy signet be. 

Night? — the bulbul's voice around her 
Threads the silence all alone : 

She with beaded worlds hath crownM her- 
Shut thy tiny casket down. 

But the morn, though brighter, bluer, 
Be her sister-hours, for thee, 

Loving studious calm, a truer 
Partner of thy thoughts shall be : 

She, ungirt with stars, or zoned 
Sunset, on the noonday sheen. 

Well shall wear thy jewel, throned 
On her moist pale brow serene : 

She, with no rude voice to grieve her, 
Blends thy spirit*s nobler lays 

With the songs tbat never leave her — 
With the lavrock's voice of praise. 

Therefore thou art wise in choosing 
Mom thy bloom of thought to prove ; 

Noon for rest, and eve for musing. 
And the night of stars for love. 


I 


COMFORT. 

" Depabt, O stranger I I am full of tears — 
The music ceaseth from my stricken hand ; 

How shall I sins my sweet memorial song 
In a strange land? 
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" How shall I walk these cloister'd corridors, 
Chilling my naked feet against the stone ? 

Let me alone, that I may die in peaces- 
Let me alone ! '* 

" O thou afflicted, which art far from rest. 
Tossed with strong storms, and comforted in vain, 

Doest thou well to gather to thy heart 
So much of pain? 

t *^ Thee doth the land of shadows evermore 

Possess ? Nor one victorious minister 
Snatch from the deep black waters of the proud. 
Dost thou not err P 

" Lift up thine eyes and look unto the hills, 
Whence all sweet airs flow down upon the sea ; 

And hearken thither for a voice that sings 
' Come unto me.' " 


SCENT AND JEWELS. 


Ladt, why blend these dying sweets 
With that immortal sweetness all thine own ? 

Why ask of art her counterfeits — 
Her languid cloying odours, but to crown 

That ever- deepening, ever- mellowing bloom 

Whose very presence is perfume ? 

Dost thou mistrust thine ardent eyes, 
And that deep glow of soul indwelling there, 

That with these rival galaxies 
Of glimmering gems thou hast bedew'd thy hair ? 

Or dost thou stoop to those who equal deem 

The innate lustre and the surface gleam ? 

The clear starr'd purple overhead 
Brooks not her virgin trueness should be soil'd 

With false and fevered glare and red 
Of mocking meteors ; of their thrones despoil'd. 

She shoots them down in scorn, to find i^ the earth 

Some miry home more level with their birth : 
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So do thou ever prize, like her, 
The simple majesty of maidenhood ; 

And in calm wrath the odours tear. 
And soulless jewels from thee : upstart brood 

Unblest ! and only let thy cool white brow 

For overwear the light of its own stainless snow. 


EVENING. 
An es tract from a piece entitled Similes. 

Sweet is the mellow coolness underived, 

That swims about the earth ere she hath hived 

Her scattered fragrance for the night, and fills 

The little sleepy glens between the hills, 

And lingers by all whispering brooks unseen, 

And dreams oVr grey-blue downs, that towards it lean 

So wooingly aslope ; and always lends 

Its solemn hush to every heart that blends 

With Nature's in true love — what time the grand 

Wide reach of throbbing blue on every hand 

Deepens and darkens upward endlessly 

Through zones of lessening stars, and when they die 

I' the unimagined depths, still, onward driven 

Into the soul of space, soars purpling up to heaven 

Sweet is the first faint rising of a star 
Between the dying sunlight and the far 
Thick-dazzled blue beyond ; in all the blind 
Unconscious dimness roused, a one defined 
Sure spot for thought to grasp, and gazing watch 
It brighten, till all darken d'd glories catch 
Outline and substance from the chaos-gloom 
Again, and slowly, singly disentomb 
And concentrates their special selves, and stand 
In individual clearness — a fair band 
Of crowded loveliness, not fused, nor quite 
Distinct and edged with sharp unquivering light, 
But 'mid soft breadths of holy vagueness borne 
Into the bosom of the expectant Morn. 
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LETHE. 


Not always with the summer air 
Blend the faint whispers of the birds : 

Not always the pure soul of prayer 
Incarnate grows in words : 

Not always doth fair music give 

Her inspirations unto sound — 
Her sweetest lays within her live, 

All voiceless and profound. 

So through the soul not always march 
The serried thoughts in dense array, 

Nor echoes ring through memory's arch 
When they have passM away : 

But oft the yielding spirit sleeps 
Entranced in some unconsoiOQS bliss — 

Swooning within ecstatic deeps 
Where only silence is : 

Or if there ripple o'er the lake 

Dim shades of things once thought or spoken, 
The outer calm may thrill and break — 

The inner is unbroken. 

Sometimes, too, colourless and blind, 

And almost to itself unknown. 
Dwells the dull chaos of the mind 

All silent and alone ; 

And In that vacant gloom, untaught 

To watch its heavmgs or reveal. 
Forgets the (juiet pulse of thought, 

And what it is to feel. 

Is this, O holy moumfulness — 

Companion of the fallen leaves 
And all that wears an autumn dress — 

The state of one who grieves f 

Perhaps thy timid sorrowing heart 
llie dimness of thine eyes would hide, 

And e*en the knowledge that thou art, 
Beneath that ^^ sullen void :" 
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Ah, let us feel that this is so, 

By some deep si^h, or sob, or tear, 

Which to the doubting heart may show 
She is not insincere ! 


TO THE REV. GEORGE COLERIDGE OF OTTEBY 

ST. MARY, DEVON. 

Bj S. T. Coleridge. 

A BLESSED lot hath he, who having passed 

His youth and early manhood in the stir 

And turmoil of the world, retreats at length, 

With cares that move, not agit-ate the heart. 

To the same dwelling where his father dwelt ; 

And haply views his tottering little ones 

Embrace those aged knees and climb that lap, 

On which first kneeling his own infancy 

Lisped its brief prayer. Such, O my earliest friend ! 

Thy lot, and such thy brothers too enjoy. 

At distance did ye climb lifers upland road, 

Yet cheered and cheering : now fraternal love 

Hath drawn you to one centre. Be your days 

Holy, and blest and blessing may ye live I 

To me the eternal wisdom hath dispensed 
A different fortune and more different mind — 
Me from the spot where first I sprang to light 
Too soon transplanted, ere my soul had fixea 
Its first domestic loves ; and hence through life 
Chasing chance- started friendships. A brief while 
Some have preserved me from lifers pelting ills ; 
But, like a tree with leaves of feeble stem, 
If the clouds lasted, and a sudden breeze 
Kuffled the boughs, they on my head at once 
Dropped the collected shower ; and some most false. 
False and fair foliaged as the Manchineel, 
Have tempted me to slumber in their shade 
E'en mid the storm ; then breathing subtlest damps. 
Mixed their own venom with the ram from heaven. 
That I woke poisoned ! but, all praise to Him 
Who gives us aU things, more have yielded me 
Permanent shelter I and beside one friend, 
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Beneath the impervioTis covert of one oak, • 

IVe raised a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father ; nor unhearing 
Of that divine and nij^htly-whispering voice, 
Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths, 
Bright with no fading colours ! 

Yet at times 
My soul is sad, that I have roamed throughlife 
Still most a stranger, most with naked heart 
At mine own home and birthplace : chiefly then. 
When I remember thee, my earliest friend ! 
Thee, who didst watch my boyhood and my youth ; 
Didst trace my wanderings with a father's eye ; 
And boding evil yet still hoping good. 
Rebuked each fault, and over all my woes 
Sorrowed in silence ! He who counts alone 
The beatings of the solitary heart. 
That Being knows, how I have loved thee ever. 
Loved as a brother, as a son revered thee ! 
Oh ! 'tis to me an ever new delight, 
To talk of thee and thine : or when the blast 
Of the shrill winter, rattling our rude sash. 
Endears the cleanly hearth and social bowl : 
Or when as now, on some delicious eve. 
We in our sweet sequestered orchard-plot 
Sit on the tree crooked earth- ward ; whose old boughs. 
That hang above us in an arborous roof. 
Stirred bv the faint gale of departing May, 
Send their loose blossoms slanting o*er our heads ! 

Nor dost not thou sometimes recall those hours. 
When with the joy of hope thou gavest thine ear 
To my wild firstling-lays. Since then my song 
Hath sounded deeper notes, such as beseem 
Or that sad wisdom folly leaves behind, 
Or such as, tuned to these tumultuous times, 
Cope with the tempest's swell I 

These various strains, 
Which I have framed in many a various mood, 
Accept, my brother ! and (for some perchance 
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JVill strike discordant on thy milder mind) 
If au^ht of error or intemperate truth 
Shoum meet thine ear, think thou that riper age 
Will calm it down, and let thj love forgive it ! 


THE SINGERS. 
By Longfellow. 

(xOD sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth. 
That thej might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 

Held in his band a golden lyre ; 

Through groves he wandered, and by streams. 

Playing the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-place, 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A grey, old man, the third and last, 
Sang m cathedrals dim and vast. 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, ^* I see 

No best in kind, but in degree; 

I gave a various gift to each. 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

" These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three. 
But the most perfect harmony." 
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AE FOND KISS. 

By Burns. 

Ab fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas I fur ever I 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans Til wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfii* twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

ril ne*er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne^er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure I 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas ! for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
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EVE MEETING ADAM. 
A passage from Milton's Pttradise Lost, 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade of flowers, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence thither brou^rht, and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved. 
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Pure as th* expanse of heaven ; I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the ereen bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite, 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared 

Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back, but pleased I soon returned, 

Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love ; there I had fixed 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vnin desire 

Had not a voice thus warned me, What thou seest. 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself. 

With thee it came and ^oes : but follow me. 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 

Thy coming, and thy soft embraces ; he 

Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine ; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 

Mother of human race. What could I do, 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall. 

Under a plantain, yet methought less fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery image ; back I turned, 

Thou following criedst aloud, B^tum, fair Eve ; 

Whom fliest thou ? whom thou fliest, of him thou art. 

His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being I lent 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side 

Henceforth an individual solace dear ; 

Part of my soul I seek thee, and thee claim 

My other self: with that thy gentle hand 

Seized mine, I yielded, and from that time see 

How beauty is excelled by manly grace 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved. 
And meek surrender, half embracing leaned 
On our first father, half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid : he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
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Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers ; and pressed her matron 
With kisses pure. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCL 
B7 Ebats. 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel's granary is full, 
And the harvest^s done. 

I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful, a fairy^s child ; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long ; 

For sideways would she lean and sing 
A fairy's song. 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look'd at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew ; 

And sure in language strange she said, 
I love thee true. 
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She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she gazed and sigh'd deep, 

And there I shut ner wild sad eyes — 
So kissed to sleep. 

And there we slumberM on the moss, 
And there I dream'd, ah woe betide 

The latest dream I ever dreamM 
On the cold hill side. 

I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 

Who cried, ** La Belle Dame Sans Merd 
Hath thee in thrall ! " 

I saw their starved lips in the gloom 
With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill side. 

And this is why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 


THE BERMUDAS. 

By Akdrbw Marvbll, a poet of the age of Cha rles I., a 
contemporary of Milton. 

Whsbb the remote Bermudas ride. 
In the ocean's bosom unespied ; 
From a small boat that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song. 

What should we do but sing bis praise, 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lifl the deep upon their backs. 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms, and prelate^s rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring. 
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Which here enamels every thing ; * 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night ; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormns shows. 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet ; 
And throws the melons at our feet. 
But apples plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars, chosen by his hand. 
From Lebanon, he stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The gospel's pearl upon our coast ; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name. 
Oh ! let our voice his praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at Heaven's vault : 
Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may, 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay. 

Thus sung they in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


TO SPRING. 

By MiLMAN. 


Alas, delicious spring I God sends thee down 
To breathe upon his cold and perishM works 
Beauteous revival ; earth should welcome thee. 
Thee and the west wind, thy smooth paramour. 
With the soft laughter of her flowery meads. 
Her joys, her melodies. The prancing stag 
Flutters the shivering fern, the steed shakes out 
His mane, the dewy herbage silver-webb'd 
With frank step trampling ; the^wild goat looks down 
From his empurpling bed of heath, where break 
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The vaten deep ii»d blue 
Of tbeir qakk-ieaping people : the fresh 
Is m the morning akr, the nightiiigale 
Times eweoaoDg to the dropprn g waterfidL 
Cremtioa fires with loreliiieaB, all melts 
And trembles into one mild harmonj. 
Ifan, onlj hanh and inharmomons man. 
Strews for thj ddicate feet the battle field, 
flakes all thj smooth and flowing airs to jmr 
With his hoarse trompetings, scares thj sw 
With gleams d violent and Mogrj brass. 
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A CHRISraAS CAROL. 


Traosljited from the Nbei Bourgmgrnon de Gtd BarozaL, 

\fj LOKOFELLOW. 

I HBAB along onr street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark ! they plaj so sWeet, 
On their haatboys, Christmas songs ! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 


In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 

Let us by the fire 

Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire I 
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'^i iisa These good people sang 

t- f-sii JB «3o°g8 devout and sweet; 

."Ltj Whue the rafters rang, 

.:.7iiL *niere they stood with freezing feet, 

- :i Let us by the fire 

!;. Ever higher 

zax Sing them till the night expire. 

r? X X Nuns in frigid cells 

'^j?9di'. At this holy tide, 

-jd For want of something else, 

Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till Qie night expire* 

Washerwomen old, 
To the sound thev beat, 
"^^ Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

By Alexander Smtth. 

I BXACH^D a height 
Which lay from finny fens to stately tree 
Asleep in sunshine. From its crown I saw 
The country fade into the distant sky, 
With happy hamlets drownM in apple bloom, 
And ivy-muffled churches still with graves, 
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And restless fires subdued and tamed bj day 
And scatter'd towns, whence came at intervals^ 
Upon the wind, a sweet clear sound of bells : 
Through all, a river, like a stream of haze, 
Drew its low length until 'twas lost in woods. 
Still as a lichen'd stone I laj and watch*d 
The lights and shadows on the landscape's face, 
The morning clouds that quench'd the shining fields. 
The gliding sunbeam, the srey trailing shower, 
And all the commerce of the earth and skj. 


THE WATER LILY. 

Bj Mn. HmAiis. 

Oh I beautiful thou art ! 
Thou sculpture-like and stately riyer queen 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 

Bright lily of the wave I 
Biding in fearless srace with every swell, 
Thou seem'st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell: 

Lifting alike thy head 
Of pladd beauty, feminine, yet firee, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 

What is like thee, fair flower. 
The gentle and the firm ; thus, bearing np. 
To the blue sky, that alabaster cup, 
As to the shower ? 

Oh ! love is most like thee, 
The love of woman : quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
^Midst life's dark sea. 


I 

I 
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PROLOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF CATO. 

By POPB. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream through every age : 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying love, we but your weakness show, 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dyin^ laws : 
He bids your breast with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confess'd in human shape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and Godlike Cato was : 
No common object to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys ; 
— ^A brave man struggling in the storms of fate» 
And greatly falling, with a falling state ! 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
E'en when proud Csesar, 'midst triumphant cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp o wars, 
lenobly vain, and impotently great 
Snow'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; — 
As her dead father's rev'rend image past. 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercast ; 
The triumph ceas*d — ^tears gush'd from every eye. 
The world's great Victor pass'd unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd. 
And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato's sword. 
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A SABBATH IN SCOTLAND. 

By Grahams. 

It is not only in the sacred fane, 

That homage should be paid to the Most High ; 

There is a temple, one not made with hands — 

The vaulted firmament : far in the woods, 

Almost beyond the sound of city chime, 

At intervals heard through the oreezeless air ; 

When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 

Save where the linnet lights upon the spray ; 

When not a floweret bends its little stalk, 

Save where the bee alights upon the bloom ; 

There, rapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 

The man of God will pass the Sabbath noon ; 

Silence his praise ; his disembodied thoughts. 

Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 

Beyond the empyrean. — 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenlv throne, 

The sabbath service of the shepherd boy, 

In some lone glen, where every sound is lulled 

To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of iamb, or hovering falcon's cry, 

Stretch*d on the sward, he reads of Jesse's son ; 

Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egypt sold. 

And wonders why he weeps ; the volume closed. 

With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 

The sacred lays, his weekly lesson conned 

With meikle care beneath the lowly roof. 

Where humble lore is learned, where humble worth 

Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 
The shepherd-boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 
Till on the heights he marks the stragglmg bands 
Returning homeward from the house of prayer. 
In peace they home resort. O blissful days ! 
When all men worship God as conscience wills. 
Far other times our fathers' grandsires knew, 
A virtuous race, to godliness devote. 

They stood prepared to die, a people doomed 
To death ; — old men, and youths, and simple maids 
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With them each day was holy ; but that morn, 

On which the angel said, " See where the Lord 

Was laid,'' joyous arose ; to die that day 

Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devious ways 

0*er hills, through woods, o'er dreary wastes, they sought 

The upland moors, where rivers, there but brook^, 

Dispart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 

A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 

With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem, 

Amid the heathery wild, that all around 

Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like these 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 

A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws : 

There, leaning on his spear (one of the array. 

Whose ^leam, in former days, had scathed the rose 

On England'^ banner, and had powerless struck 

Th' infatuate monarch and his wavering host) 

The lyart veteran heard the word of God 

By Cameron thundered, or by Ren wick poured 

In gentle stream ; then rose the song, the loud 

Acclaim of praise ; the wheeling plover ceased 

Her plaint; the solitary place was glad: 

And on the distant cairns the watcher's ear 

Caught doubtfidly at times the breeze-borne note. 

But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 

The assembled people dared, in face of day. 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of niffht, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 

And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 

To couch within their dens ; then dauntlessly 

The scattered few would meet, in some deep dell 

By rocks o'ercanopied, to hear the voice, 

Tneir faithful pastor's voice : he by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book. 

And words of comfort spake : over their souls 

His accents soothing came, — as to her young 

The heathfowl's plumes, when, at fhe close of eve 

She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 

By murderous sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 

Fondly her wings ; close nestling 'neath her breast, 

They, cherished, cower amid the purple blooms. 
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WILLIAM GEN. 
Bj Ebenbzeb Elliott. 

Thb young, the wise, the kind. 
Hath vanished I like the wind 
That ripples up the stream, 
And sighis itself to rest 

On morning's breast. 
What now remains to me. 
Of him who was, and seem'd to be? 
A dream ! a dream alone ! 

1 live — and dream 
That he is gone ! 

If God is thoug^ht. 
Can I, in God, be nought ? 

If deceived, we deceive, 

And but try to believe 

That things are what they seem ; 

If life is the dream 

Of numberless numbers 

Who walk in their slumbers ; 

Still let me dream on ! 

Though he, the meek, the calm, 

Seems to me like a psalm 

Heard o*er some midnight shore 

Awhile, my spirits listening round. 
And then heard never more. 
But leaving the heart sore, 
And stillness vex'd with sound ; 

Ev'n o'er the life-left tenement 
On which a viewless finger 

Writes/" This is dust I " almost in hope» 
Will love and sorrow linger. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY. 
A passage ia WHimEB's Bridal qf Penmacooi. 

Wk had been wandering for many days 

Through the roush northern country. We had seen 

The sunset, with its bars of purple cloud. 

Like a new heayen, shine upward from the lake 

Of Winnepiseogee ; and had felt 

The sunrise breezes, midst the leafy isles 

Which stoop their summer beauty to the lips 

Of the bright waters. We had checked our steeds, 

Silent with wonder, where the mountain wall 

Is piled to heayen ; and, through the narrow rift 

Of^the yast rocks, against whose rugged feet 

Beats the mad torrent with perpetuafroar. 

Where noonday is as twilight, and the wind 

Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 

Of forests and of far-off waterfalls. 

We had look'd upward where the summer sky, 

Tassell'd -vHth clouds light-woyen by the sun, 

Sprtmg its blue arch aboye the abutting crags 

O^er-roofing the yast portal of the land 

Beyond the wall of mountains. We had passed 

The high source of the Saco ; and, bewildered 

In the dwarf spruce-belts of the Crystal Hills 

Had heard aboye us, like a yoice in the cloud, 

The horn of Fabyan sounding ; and atop 

Of Old Agioochook had seen the mountains 

Filed to the northward, shagged with wood, and thick 

As meadow molehills — the far sea of Casco 

A white gleam on the horizon of the east ; 

Fair lakes, embosomed in the woods and hills ; 

liossehiUock's mountain range, and Kearsarge 

Lifting his Titan forehead to the sun I 

And we had rested underneath the oaks 

Shadowing the bank, whose grassy spires are shaken 

By the perpetual beating of the falls 

Of the wild Ammonoosuc. We had tracked 

The winding Femigewasset, oyerhung 

By beechen shadows, whitening down its rocks, 

Or lazily gliding through its intervals. 
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From waving rye-fields sending up the gleam 
Of sonlit waters.' We had see the moon 
Rising behind Umbagog^s eastern {nnes 
Like a great Indian camp-fire ; and its beams 
At midnight spanning with a bridge of silrer 
The Merrimac by Uncanoonac's falls. 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 
A marrtUontipecimtn of ▼enificatioD, by Sourmnr. 
How does the water come down at X>odore ? 

Here it comes sparkling, 

And there it lies darkling ; 

Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along^ conflicting, strong, 

Now striking and raging, 

As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and roc^ among. 

Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing. 
Eddying and whisking. 
Spouting and frisking, 
Tuning and twisting, 

Around and around. 
Collecting, disjecting. 

With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Comounding, astounding, 
Dizzing and deafening the ear with its soand. 

Reeding and speeding. 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darling and parting. 
And threading and spreading. 
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And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and bnghtening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
^ And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing. 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning. 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And workmg and jerking. 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering ; 

And falling and crawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
Dividing nnd gliding and sMing, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

And gleaming and steaming and streaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirhng, 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toilmg and boiling, 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
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And 80 never ending, bat always desoendm^, 
Soands and motions for ever and ever are blending 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 


AUTUMN. 
Bj Ebshezbb Eluott. 


Mouth of the fire-dng*d leaves ! why shall December 
Scatter them, saying, ** Honour to the strong P " 
Quietest month of Bobin Redbreast's song I 
Month of its sweetest quietness, Septemb^ ! 
Thought's month I pale townsmen, stretch'd in pain, re- 
member 
Thy second bloom of dewy flowers, and long 
In vain, to wander with the golden gorse, 
Where heav'n's blue brightens, and thy bluebells throng 
Over the uplands. Tillage children learn 
Early to seek them there, The poor man's horse 
Bejoices, too ; and while the gorgeous fern 
Deepens the glory of thy yellow wastes. 
The sad-brow'd gipsy to tneir greenness hastes, 
And to thy fountain'd swamps the worm-fed birds return. 

Art thou a oolourist? mark how yon red 
Poppy, and that bright patch of yellow bloom, 
Clin-bome above green depths and purply gloom. 
Like spark and blaze on smiling darkness shed, 
Give and take beauty ! Mark, too, overhead, 
How the rich verdure of this ancient tree. 
And the deep purple of the bank, agree 
To thrive in partnership ! And while the bed 
Of the clear stream, through tints of every hue. 
Lifts its bath'd pebbles, lo I to brighten all, 
The little harebell brings its bit of blue, 
And is a gainer ! happy to behold 
Bed blessmg freen, and f)urple gilding gold ; 
Of light and uiade a marriage festival! 
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Aye, startle with the sound of fallen leaves 

Yon white-hair'd man. October I he, like thee, 

To summer's glowing brightness fondly cleaves, 

And doomed no ...ore of hope's glad crew to be, 

Speaks of his mournful doom reproachfully. 

His year hath gathered in its golden sheaves. 

The weary wretch complains, that he must sleep. 

Because his work is done, the idler grieves ; 

Because he can no longer get or keep 

The things that call on men to toil and weep. 

Then, let thy far-off sea- voic'd winds growl out 

Their *• Here-we-come !" forestalling accents deep 

Of doom's dread trumpet I when the heav'ns will shout, 

" Hasten to Judgment, Child of Death and Doubt !" 

Flower-weeping April starts to life again. 

When arch October for November weaves 

A wedding garment in a shroud of tears. 

'Tis made of pearlets splinter'd from the rain ; 

Or dewdrops shaken from the nodding spears 

That guard the cold roots of the bare blackthorn ; 

And flowers (like April's) hasten to adorn 

Its mix'd hues, won from sunset. Through fall'n leaves 

The primrose peeps! hom'd where the wren abides; 

The violet, too ! that would be lovM, yet hides 

Her beauty, dark with passion ; and the whin. 

Pale want's rouah friend, laughs out to all *^ Good morrow," 

And calls no chSd of woe a child of sin. 

But, April-blossom'd, hoards a smile for sorrow. 

November's marriage-peal, far-off, is booming: 
The bridegroom's face is sorrowfully glooming ; 
He saith, ^* December's chilling mist is coming !" 
His gait is feeble, and his back is bow'd. 
The sad wind suddenly its moaning husheth ; 
Hark ! scarcely heard, the unseen runlet gusheth f 
But soon again the moaning wind outrusheth. 
And seemeth bickering with some mournful cloud. 
Beneath the sickly moon the owl is flying ; 
Not to the misty moon the owl is crying ; 
Not to the owl the startled rat replying : 
November married April and is dying ! 
Near him, his youne bride patiently is sighing ; 
And, lo, the moon hath cast away her shroud ! 
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THE POET'S BBIDAL-DAY SONG. 

Bj Allan CummioHAM. 

O ! MT lovers like the stedfast sun, 
Or atreams that deepen as they ran ; 
Nor hoar}' hairs, nor forty years, 
Nor moments between sighs and tears, 
Nor nights of thought, nor daprs of pain, 
Nor dreams of glory dreamed m rain, 
Nor mirth, nor sweetest song that flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, 
Can make my heart or fancy flee 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Even while I muse, I see thee sit 

In maiden bloom and matron wit ; 

Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee, 

As when, beneath Arbigland tree. 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 

Set on the sea an hour too soon, 

Or lingered 'mid the falling dew. 

When looks were fond and words were few. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five sons, and ae fair daughter sweet ; 

And time and care and birthtime woes 

Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose ; 

To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 

Whatever charms me in tale or song. 

When words descend like dews unsought, 

With gleams of deep enthusiast thon^t, 

And fancy in her heaven flies free. 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 


O, when more thought we gave, of old^ 
To silver, than some sive to gold, 
*Twas sweet to sit and ponder o'er, 
How we should deck oar humble bower : 
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*Twa8 sweet to pull, in hope, with theei 
The golden fruit of fortune's tree; 
And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland for that brow of thine : 
A song- wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and woods grow green. 

At times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought, — 
When fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One ffleam of her inconstant light ; 
And hope, that decks the peasant's bower. 
Shines like a rainbow through the shower ; 

then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother's heart shine in thine eye ; 
And proud resolve, and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can speak,-— 

1 think this wedded wife of mine 
The best of all things not divine. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE SEASONS. 

By Spemser, from The Faerie Queene, 

So forth issued the seasons of the year ; 
First lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, and new blooms did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers. 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 
And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 
A gilt engraven morion he did wear, 
That as some did him love, so others did him fear. 

Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured ^een, 
That was unlined all, to be more light. 
And on his head a garland well beseen 
He wore, from which, as he had chafed been. 
The sweat did drop, and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shads, as he in forest green, 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar. 
And now would bathe his limbs with labour heated sore. 
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Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly of); him pinched sore ; 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enrolled, 
With ears of corn of every sort, he bore, 
And in his hand a sickle he did hold 
To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had yold. 

Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frieze. 
Clattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbecK did adow^ distil ; 
In his right hand a tipped staff he held. 
With which his feeble steps he stayed still. 
For he was faint with cold and weak with eld, 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 


irilliants. 


MORNING. 


And so he kept, until the rosy veils 
Mantling the east, by Aurora^s peering hand 
Were lifted from the water^s breast, and fannM 
Into sweet air ; and sobered morning came 
Meekly through billows. Kbats. 


A TENDER VOICE. 


Her voice is soil ; not shrill and like the lark's. 
But tenderer, — ^graver, — almost hoarse at times ! 
As though the earnestness of love prevailed, 
And qudled all shriller music. 

Babbt Cobnwau:.. 
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FLOWERS. 

We have lefl, behind us, 
The riches of the meadows, — and now come 
To visit the virgin Primrose where she dwells, 
'Midst harebells and the wild-wood hyacinths, 
'Tis here she keeps her court. Dost see yon bank 
The sun is kissing ? Near, — go near I for there 
('Neath those broad leaves, amidst yon straggling grasses). 
Immaculate odours from the violet 
Spring up for ever 1 Like sweet thoughts that come 
Winged from the maiden fancy, and fly off 
In music to the skies, and there are lost. 
These ever-steaming odours seek the sun, 
And fade in the light he scatters. 

BaABT CoBlfWALL. 
AFFECmON. 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted : 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 

refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sheds forth returns again to the 

fountain. 
Patience : accomplish thy labour : accomplish thy work of 

affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 

Godlike. 

LONOFBLLOW. 
A DULL DAT. 

For lo ! the poppies hung 
Dew-dabbled on their stalks, the ouzel sung 
A heavy ditty, and the sullen day 
Had chidden herald Hesperus away. 
With leaden looks : the solitary breeze 
Blustered, and slept, and its wild self did tease 
With wayward melancholy. 

Keats. 

BATTLES. 

Then all bad Passions mingled in the strife : 
Hate, with clos'd lips and cold unaltered eye, 
Defied his enemy : Black Revenge rushed forth ; 
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And Envy with his hidden knife came on, 
Stealing behind his prey. This way and that, 
(Scared by the trumpet or the sullen drum) 
Fled Beauty, mocked by Vice ; and helpless Age ; 
And timorous Youth ; whilst Murder, with hot eyes. 
Spent breath, and staggering through the slippery streets. 
Paused for a while, and with red dnpping fingers 
Wiped from his sweating brow his cloud of hair. 
And reckoned his harvest Vound. 

Basbt CoBirWALI^. 

LBTTERS. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid : 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires 
Warm firom the soul, and faithful to its fires. 
The virgin's wish, without her fears, impart : 
Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart : 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And wafl a sigh firom Indus to the pole. 


Popx. 


LIBERTY. 


Oh ! give me liberty I 
For were ev'n Paradise my prison 
Still I should long to leap'the crjrstal walls. 

Dbtdsit. 

SPEED. 

Joyous all followed, as the leader call'd, 
Down marble steps ; pouring as easily 
As hour-glass sand — and fast, as you might see 
Swallows obe3ring the south summer's call. 
Or swans upon a gentle waterfall. 

Kbats. 

LOVK. 

The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hinder'd, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overt&eth in has pilgrimage. 

Shakspekb. 
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